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Dynamo St. Louis, Mo. 
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Republic Iron & Steel in. 
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lron Angle Bars. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
suffalo, N. Y. New York City. 
Cleveland, O. St. Louis, Mo. 
Cincinnati, O. Birmingham, Ala. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Bristol’s Recording 
Instruments, 


For Pressure, Temperature 
and Electricity. 


All Ranges, Low Prices and Guar- 
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Also Massachusetts and Phenix 
Brands of Sash Cord. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, - Boston, Mass, 
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Cleveland City Forge and Iron Co., 
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- Cleveland, O. 
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Demand pulls harder on 
galvanized iron than ever 
before; but our regular cus- 
tomers don’t even know it. 
Prompt deliveries just the 


same, 


Can’t do it with all, 


Apollo Iron and Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 
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U. M. C. 
PRIMERS. 


necessity to sports- 
men in out of the 


way localities 








where loaded shells 


Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


cannot be obtained, 


and to those who 313 Broadway, 


New York. 


425 larket St., 
San Francisco. 


Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 7 


CAHALL BOILERS » »« 


CAPEWELL HORSE NAILS. 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS, 
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DETROIT, 
CINCINNATI, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND. ORE., 
BUFFALO, 
BALTIMORE, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COPIPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 


Manufactured of the best Steam Metal. 
No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves 


Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oil, an¢ 
Acids, 


The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 
Every Vaive Tested before leaving the factory. 
ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boster.. 


Brass Prices High, So Use Bright “Swedoh” Stamp- ey 118 
ing Steel Easily Brass Plated and Save Money. Pt 
MAGNOLIA METAL 





have a preference 
for their own par- 


ticular load. 
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are stamped On the un- der side of each bar. 





Office 
Owners and Sole Fisher ding 





Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. Beware ot Imitatiens. 
Genuine Magnolia Metal is made up in bars of which this is a fac-simile : 

box and bar, and the words anufactured 
in United States” and ‘Patented June 3, '%), 

** Magnolia Metal we oh selling a, wae. game price it has 

MAGNOLIA METAL CO., mrners and Sole) 966 & "067 WEST. ST., WEW YORK 2s'carporn 3¢: 
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Waterbury Brass Co. 


Sheet, Roll and Platers’ Brass, 


German Silver, Copper, Brass and Ger- 
man Silver Wire, Brass and 
Copper Tubing. 


COPPER RIVETS AND BURS. 
PERCUSSION CAPS, 
TAPE MEASURES, 
METALLIC EYELETS, 


Brass Kettles, Brass Tags, Powder Flasks, 
Shot Pouches, &c., 


AND SMALL BRASS WARES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
HICK’S PRIMERS, BERDAN PRIMERS. 


Cartridge Metal in Sheets or Shells 
a Specialty. 
DEPOTS: 


60 Centre St., New York. 126 Eddy St., Provi- 
dence, R. |. 38 Mechanic St., Newark, N. J. 


MILLS AT WATERBURY, CONN. 


NEW YACHT COLUMBIA 


All Her BRONZE CASTINGS 
are made of our... 


Ordnance Bronze 


Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze & Metal Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, 
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Runs straight, stretches but little, lasts long. 
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Importers and Dealers in 
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29 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 
144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO 


ROLLING MILL : 
THOMASTON, CONN. 


FACTORIES : 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS 


SHEET, WIRE, TUBES, 
Hinges, Buttons, Lamp Goods, 
Nipples, Pumps and Oilers 
for Bieyeles, Braziers’ 
Solder, Aluminum. 


Factories, WATERBURY, CONN. 


DEPOTS : 





New York, Boston. 


Chicago, 








JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 


AGENTS FOP. 


Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co., 


DEALERS IN 
COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 
LEAD, ANTIMONY. 

100 John Street, - New York. 


WILLIAM §. FEARING. 


256 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


SELLS TO THE TRADE 





Sheet Brass, Fancy Sheet Brass, 
German Silver, Copper, Brass 
and German Silver Wire, 
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per Rods, Brass Ferrules, 
Pure Copper Wire, 

Sheet and Ingot Copper; Spelter, 
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THurRspDAY, Ocroser 19, 1899, 


The New York Rapid Transit Tunnel. 


Contract for Construction and Operation 
Approved—Bids to be Invited. 


During the last week Corporation Counsel Joln 
Whalen approved the contract for the construction and 
operation of the Rapid Transit Railroad as formulated 
by the Rapid Transit Commission. At a meeting of the 
Comniission, held immediately after the approval of the 
contract, President A. E. Orr of the board laid the con- 
tract before the commissioners and that bids 
would be advertised for without delay. 

In order to facilitate operations the system has been 


divided into Only the first section will 


stated 


four sections. 


gregating $14,000,000 for construction and equipment, 


and also a continuing cash bond of $1,000,000. 


The contract must be for the 


made 
operation of the entire system, or 


construction and 


tour sections These 
sections are 


Section 1. 


designated as follows 


rom southern terminus at City 


Hall to 


lifty-ninth street; 2, from Fifty-ninth street to 


section 
135th street; section 3, from 135th street to Fort George; 
section 4, from Fort George to Melrose avenue terminal. 
The contractor shall construct and fully equip each 
section separately. 


Description of Route. 
The railway to be built commences at a point in Park 
row near Frankfort 
Hall Park, 


street, with a two-track loop under 


the City Broadway. and Park row to the 


Fig. 1.—Map. 


NEW YORK RAPID 


be built now. This section extends from the City Hall 
terminus of the route to Fifty-ninth street. This entire 
section will be underground. There will be required for 
this portion about 11,660 tons of steel beams, 11,860 tons 
of riveted steel. 1093 tons of cast iron columns, 5231 feet 
of iron pipe ranging from 6 to M4 inches diameter, 106, 
617 lineal feet of 80-pound steel rails and five pumps. 

Including the material just mentioned, there will be 
required for the four sections complete, 22,489 tons of 
steel beams, 20.466 tons of riveted steel, 7921 tons of cast 
iron columns, 11,507 feet of iron pipe, 304,801 lineal feet 
of 80-pound rails, 23,500 tons of steel viaduct, which will 
be erected in three and four, and eight 
pumps. There will. of course, be needed a considerable 
quantity of machinery to be used by the contractor in 
the erection. The road must be equipped with either 
electricity or compressed air. This will necessitate the 
erection of a power generating station. 

The contractor will be required to furnish bonds ag- 


sections two, 


TRANSIT TUNNEL. 


above mentioned point near Frankfort street, where 
there commences a four-track line running thence under 
Centre street, New Elin street, Lafayette place, across 
Astor place and private property between Astor place 
or Kighth street and Ninth street to Fourth avenue at 
Ninth street; thence under Fourth avenue and Park ave- 
nue to Broadway, and thence under Broadway and the 
Boulevard to a point at or near Ninety-seventh street, all 
of which railway shall be known as the Main Line. 

On the four-track portion above mentioned the inside 
tracks are to be used by express trains stopping only at 
comparatively long distances, and the outside tracks by 
local trains stopping at shorter distances. 

East Side At a suitable point north of the con- 
struction of these crossovers the outside tracks will rise 


Line. 


so as to permit the inside tracks, on reaching a point 
near 103d street, to curve to the right, passing under the 
north bound track 
under private 


and to continue 


lO4th 


thence across and 


property to street; thence under 
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104th street and Central Park to 110th street near Lenox 
avenue; thence under Lenox avenue to a point near 142d 
street; thence across and under private property and the 
intervening streets to the Harlem River; thence under 
the Harlem River and across and under private property 
to 149th street; thence under and along 149th street to 
Third avenue, to Weschester avenue, where at a con- 
venient point the tracks will emerge from the tunnel 
and be carried on a viaduct along and over Westchester 
avenue, Southern boulevard and Boston road to Bronx 
Park. 

West Side Line.—That portion of the railway from the 
north end of the crossovers at or near Ninety-seventh 
street to Bronx Park shall be known as the East Side 
Line. 

From the northern end of the above mentioned cross- 
overs, at or near Ninety-sixth street, the outside tracks 
shall rise, as previously described, and after the over 
crossing of the inside tracks, they shall be brought to- 
gether on « location under and as far as possible sym- 
metrical with the center line of the street and proceed 
along and under the Boulevard to a point between 122d 
and 128d streets. at which point the tracks shall com- 
mence to emerge from the tunnel and be carried on a 
viaduct along and over the Boulevard to a point between 
134th and 135th streets, where they shall again pass 
into and continue in tunnnel under and along the Boule- 
vard and Eleventh avenue to a point avout 1350 feet 
north of the center line of 190th street, where the tracks 
shall again emerge from the tunnel and be carried on a 
Viaduct across and over private property to Elwood 
street, and over and along Elwood street to Kingsbridge 
road or avenue, private property, the Harlem Ship Canal 
and Spuyten Duyvil Creek. private property, Riverdale 
avenue or 230th street, to a terminus near Bailey avenue. 


———4— 
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accolamodutions for pipes, wires, sewers and other sub- 
surface structures have been provided within the tun- 
nel, the tunnel may, in order to provide convenient ac- 
cess to suci: pipes. wires, sewers and other subsurface 
structures, have. within the limit of the sides or exterior 
lines of such cross street or such lines produced, an ad- 
ditional width on each side of the route not to exceed 15 
feet, and the area of additional width on either side not 
to approach nearer than 12 feet to either side or exterior 
line of such cross street. Footways between the tracks 
shall be provided the whole length of the line and ac- 














Fig. 3.- Longitudinal Section Fig. 2. 


commodations arranged for the convenience and protec- 
tion of employees. 

Hight of Tunnecls.—The roof of the tunnel shall be as 
near the surface of the street as street conditions and 
grades will permit. The tunnel shall not be less than 13 
feet in hight in the clear. Whenever necessary for the 
proper support of the street surface, the roof of the tun- 
nel shall be of iron or steel girders with brick or con- 











Fig. 2.—Typical Two-Track Section. 


NEW YORK RAPID TRANSIT TUNNEL. 


That portion of the line from the north end of the 
crossovers at or near Ninety-seventh street to the above 
mentioned terminus shall be termed the West Side Line. 

Width of Tunnels.—The maximum widths of the tun- 
nel in the clear shall be as follows: 

For the route under Park Row and the City Hall Park 
loop, 38 feet; for the route from at or near the south end 
of Centre street and to the commencement of New Elm 
street, 50 feet; for the route from, at or near the com- 
mencement of New Elm street to Lafayette place, 68 
feet; for the route from, at or near the commencement 
of Lafayette place to the junction at or near 103d street, 
50 feet; for the west side route from the junction at or 
near 103d street to Kingsbridge station, 25 feet, and for 
the east side route from, at or near the junction at 103d 
street to Bronx Park, 25 feet, except that, wherever the 
nature of the streets, necessitates a curve, an addi- 
tional width of tunnel may be added not exceeding 3 
feet for each track, and except that on Fourth avenue, 
from Thirty-second street to Forty-third street, the per- 
missible width shall be 65 feet; and for the tunnel be- 
neath the Harlem River and its approaches, the permis- 
sible width shall be 35 feet. At each cross street where 


crete arches supported by iron or steel columns and 
masonry walls, or the roof shall be a masonry arch. Via- 
ducts shall be built with a width of 124% feet for each 
track and with an additional width of 3 feet on each 
side for outside footways. Viaducts may be built of 
laetal or masonry, or of both. 

Open Excavations.—Along the Boulevard there may be 
openings in the surface of thestreet from the tunnel for the 
purpose of ventilation and light; such openings shull be 
guardea by convenient and ornamental inclosures. The 
openings shall not exceed 20 feet in width and 50 feet 
in length. No two openings shall be within 50 feet of 
each other. No opening or part thereof shall be 
within the limits of, or opposite to, any street inter- 
secting the Boulevard; and within the distance of any 
one block on the Boulevard between any two adjacent 
crossing streets there shall not be more than two such 
openings. 


Obligations of Contractor. 

The contractor will furnish all the materials and labor 
necessary for the purpose and construct the railroad, in- 
cluding therein fhe stations, side tracks, switches, cross- 
overs, terminal vards and all other appurtenances com- 
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plete and ready for operation, and including also all 
necessary construction of sewers along or off the route of 
the railroad, all necessary readjustment of the mains, 
pipes, tubes, conduits, subways or other sub-surface 
structures, the support and care, including underpinning 
wherever necessary, of all buildings of whatsoever na- 
ture, monuments, elevated and surface railways affected 
by or interfered with during the construction of the rail- 
road and the reconstruction of street pavements and sur- 
faces, and do all the work and supply all the materials 
necessary to construct and equip the railroad complete 
and finally ready for actual operation. The contractor 
shall provide a complete equipment of the railroad. The 
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shipped in bundles wired together, with the melt number 
on a metal tag attached. 

Two sample bars not more than 2 inches wide, having 
a sectional area of not less than 4% square inch, shall be 
cut from the finished product of every melt. When taken 
from metal more than 2 inches thick, they may be turned 
round bars. Tests shall be made on these sample bars 
in their natural! state, without annealing. Measurements 
to determine elongation shall be made on an original 
length of S inches. When a melt is rolled into several 
classes of shapes the material of each class shall be sep- 
arately tested, in which event one sample bar for each 
Class will suffice. The test pieces when tested in a lever 








Fig. 4.—Typical Four-Track Section with Pipe Galleries 


contractor ‘shall begin work on the railroad within 30 
days after the execution of the contract. The first sec- 
tion must be completed within three years from the date 
of the delivery of the contract. Each additional section 
should be completed in two years after the previous sec- 
tion has been placed in operation. 
Steel and Iron Specifications, 

The steel used in this work shall be of two grades, 

medium steel and rivet steel. All steel shall be made by 














machine shall on an average for each melt fultill the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


Reduc- 

Elonga- tionof 

Ultimate Elastic gation. area. 
strength. limit. Per Per 

Pounds. Pounds. cent. cent. 
Medium steel........ 58,000 to 66,000 33,000 20 44 
Rivet steel........... 50,000 to 58,000 28,000 41 aS | 


The entire fracture shall be silky. 
Bending Tests.—A piece of each sample bar, whose 
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Fig.5.—Typical Four-Track Section.— Alternate Plan. 
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the opeu hearth process and may be either acid or basic, 
with the following maximum limits of phosphorus: 


Acid, Basic. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Medium steel.......... cis kacaunecwwasss bea kunae 0.06 0.04 
Rivet steel.......... ee ea 0.04 


The finished work shall be perfect in all parts and free 
from irregularities, surface imperfections of all kinds 
and piping. No deficiency in the cross section or weight 
of sections, as called for by the plans, exceeding 2% per 
cent., will be permitted. 

The original melt number must be painted or stamped 
on all ingots, blooms, billets and slabs, in order to identify 
the material throughout the various processes of manu- 
facture, and the original melt number, together with the 
furnace heat number, in case of eye bar flats, must be 
stamped on each piece of finished material, except in the 
case of rivet steel and small pieces not forming part of 
the calculated sections and members, which may be 


thickness is at least 5-16 inch, after being heated to a 
cherry red, and cooled in water at a temperature of 70 
degrees F., shall be bent cold 180 degrees and closed up 
against itself. In uo case shall any crack appear until 
the diameter of the circle around which the bar is bent 
becomes less than the thickness of the bar. 

In the case of rivet steel the sample bar shall close up 
against itself without showing any crack or flaw. 

Punching Tests.—-Punched holes pitched 2 inches from 
a sheared or rolled edge in a piece at least 34 inch thick 
must stand drifting until their diameters are 50 per cent. 
greater than those of the original holes, without signs of 
cracking in the plate. 

Duplicate Tests——Duplicate tests may be made when 
the test pieces pass five of the above mentioned require- 
ments and the chemical analysis. If the second tests 
pass all requirements the melting will be accepted. 

Cast Iron.—All castings shall be made of tough gray 
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iron, which shall exhibit a uniform and closely grained 
fracture free from any white, mottled or vitreous appear- 
ance. It shall be soft enough to be readily cut, drilled 
and chipped, and when struck on a corner or edge with 
a hammer, the metal shall indent and not break off. 

Tests.—The metal must exhibit a tensile strength be- 
tween 18.000 and 24,000 pounds per square inch when 
measured on a test specimen, from which the external 
coating or skin has been entirely removed by turning, 
planing or milling. When tested in the rough state with 
the skin retained, sample bars or castings having a uni- 
form width and depth of 1 inch and a length of 40 inches 
shall, when placed horizontally upon two sharp edged 
supports 36 inches apart, sustain at their middle point a 
gradually applied load of 750 pounds, with a deflection 
at the center of 0.4 to 0.6 inch. 

Vest Bars.—The contractor shall make, prepare and 
provide at least two of the said cross breaking test bars 
and the same number of said tensile test bars from each 
chorge or running of the metal actually used in the man- 
ufacture of any castings for said work. Two of the test 
bars of each set shall be poured at the beginning and two 
at the end of each charge or running. The tension bars 
shall be of such size and form as may be required by the 
engineer or his representative. All such specimens are to 
be true samples of the iron used in the castings made 
from said charge or running. All test specimens are to 
be properly numbered for reference. 

iverage of Tests—In judging the suitability of the 
metal the average of these tests shall be considered as 
representing the strength of the metal as required afore- 
said, 

Cast Steel, Annealed.—All steel castings shall be an- 
nealed. 

Test Pieces.—Every steel casting shall be made with a 
coupon for testing, which coupon shall be cut off after 
annealing, and the test shall be made from a %-inch 
round cut from the coupon. The test piece shall show an 
ultimate strength of at least 70,000 pounds, an elastic 
limit of not less than 35,000 pounds, an elongation of at 
least 15 per cent. in 2 inches, and a reduction of area of 
~0 per cent. at the point of fracture. 

Blowholes.—When the bearing surface of any steel 
casting is finished there shall be no blowhole visible ex- 
ceeding 1 inch in any direction, nor exceeding 14 inch in 
area. The length of the blowholes, gauged by any 
straight line laid in any direction, shall never exceed 1 
inch in 1 foot. 

All rolled members shall be straightened at the shop 
before assembling. 

Rivets.—The nominal size of the rivets shown on the 
plans shall be understood to be the actual size of the cold 
rivets before heating. Rivets when driven must com- 
pletely fill the holes, have full heads concentric with the 
rivet holes, and be machine driven wherever practicable, 
the machines to be capable of retaining the applied pres- 
sure after the upsetting is completed. The rivet heads 
must be fully and neatly finished, of approved hemi- 
spherical shape and in full contact with the surface, or 
be countersunk or fattened when so required, and of a 
uniform size for the whole diameter of the rivet through- 
out the work, and must bind the connecting pieces thor- 
oughly together. 

All loose or otherwise imperfect rivets must be cut 
out and replaced. No tightening of rivets by calking 
or recupping will be permitted. 

Rivet holes must be accurately spaced. 

Drift Pins.—The use of drift pins will be allowed only 
to bring together the several parts forming a member, 
and they must not be driven with sufficient force to dis- 
tort the metal about the holes. 

If any hole has to be enlarged to admit the rivet, it 
must be reamed. 

Punched Rivet Iioies.—Rivet holes in the cross frames, 
lateral connections, columns where the rivets are shop 
driven, and such other holes in the metal of the viaduct 
portion of the work not exceeding % inch in thickness. 
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as the engineer may permit, and rivet holes in members 
composing the frame of the underground structure, €x- 
cept rivet holes for splices in the bottom flanges of roof 
beams, may be made by a punch whose diameter is 1-16 
inch greater than that of the rivets ealled for by the 
plans. 

All punched holes shall be free from torn or ragged 
edges, sharp fins being trimmed off before riveting. 

Reamed Rivet Holes.—Rivet holes in the viaduct work 
other than those specified above, and in splices and con- 
necting splice plates of the underground structure, as 
above mentioned, shall be made by a punch whose diam- 
eter is not greater than that of the rivets called for on the 
plans, and subsequently increased by reaming to a diam- 
eter 1-16 inch greater than the rivets specified. Before 
this reaming takes place all the pieces to be riveted 
shall be assembled and bolted into position. After ream- 
ing, every hole shall be entirely smooth, showing that the 
reaming tool has everywhere touched the metal. Should 
such reaming fail to produce a perfect match of cylin- 
drical holes, then the rivet holes must be made by a 
punch whose diameter shall be % inch less than the speci- 
fied rivets, and subsequently Thcreased by reaming 3-16 
inch. When required by the engineer a reamer shall be 
run on the outer edge of holes so as to remove the sharp 
edges and make a iillet of at least 1-16 inch in width 
under the rivet head. 

Rivet holes in the flanges of important built up girders 
whose thickness is over 5 inch shall be made by a punch 
whose diameter is 14 inch less than the specified rivets, 
and shall be subsequently increased by reaming 3-16 inch. 

Reaming of Field Rivets._-Allholes for field rivets, where 
reaming is called for by the preceding paragraphs, shall 
be reamed to iron templets at least 1 inch thick, or shall 
be reamed while the connecting pieces are temporarily 
assembled either in shop or in the field. 

Vembers to Be True.—All built up members, when fin- 
ished, must be true and free from twists, kinks, knuckles 
or bent joints between component pieces. All abutting 
surfaces of compression members, except flanges of plate 
girders, must be planed or turned to even bearings, so 
that they shall be in perfect contact. 

Columns to Be Faced.—All I-beam and built up col- 
umns, after gusset plates are riveted on, shall be faced 
top and bottom perpendicularly to the axis and to exact 
length. The lug angles shall then be set so as to produce 
an even bearing as determined by a straight edge. If 
lug angles are not set to give an even bearing, then the 
same shall be riveted on before facing, but such facing 
shall not reduce the thickness of angles more than 1-16 
inch. The base and cap plates must also be true to sur- 
face. 

Web Plates.—Web plates must not project beyond the 
flange angles, nor be more than 4% inch from the same. 
The web stiffeners of the plate girders shall in all cases 
form a close bearing against the flange angle. 

The ends of all stringers, and longitudinal and abut- 
ting girders, shall be faced true and square or to exact 
bevel, as called for by the plans. The header angles 
shall be so accurately fitted that when the ends of the 
stringers or girders are faced to the figured length the 
amount of metal removed shall not reduce the thickness 
of the ends of the header angles by more than 1-16 inch, 
while securing a true surface on the whole width of the 
connection. 

Beam Ends.—The abutting ends of the beams in the 
roof of the underground portion of the work must either 
be faced or cold sawed so smooth, true, square and per- 
fectly perpendicular to the longitudinal axis of the beams 
that joints will be tight and give full bearing of beam 
ends. 


Universal Mill Plates.—All plates 36 inches and less in 
width shall have universal mill rolled or planed edges. 

When members are connected by bolts which trans- 
mit shearing stresses, the holes must be reamed parallel 
and the bolts have a driving fit. 

Anchor Bolts.—All anchor bolts are to be of soft steel 
with cold pressed or rolled members and so made that 
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when tested to destruction, the threaded portion of the 
bolts will develop greater strength than the unthreaded 
portions of the same. 

All threads and nuts, unless otherwise ordered, shall 
be of the United States standard. 

Steel sections must not be hammered cold or worked 
at a black heat. When any part of the steel piece ip 
which the full strength is required has to be heated for 
working, the whole shall be afterward annealed. 

All pieces bent or otherwise injured will be rejected. 


Specifications for Track Material, 


The track shall be laid of the best materials and to 
the standard and in the manner best calculated to make 
a track on which trains can be run at the highest at- 
tainable speeds with the minimum of jar and noise. 

Track Underground.—In the underground portions of 
the railway the track shall consist of rails laid on a con- 
tinuous bearing of wooden blocks, the grain of which is 
to be transverse to the length of the rail. The blocks are 
to be held in place by guard rails secured to metal cross 
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rail less than 26 feet in length will be accepted as No. 1 
quality. 

Chemical Composition—The chemical composition of 
the rails will be left to the vail maker's judgment, except 
carbon must not be less than 0.55 per cent., nor exceed 
0.65 per cent.; phosphorus must not exceed 0.085 per cent.; 
sulphur must not exceed 0.07 per cent.; silicon must not 
be less than 0.10 per cent. 

Vie Plates—On every tie and in the proper place be- 
neath the rail seat there must be set a tie plate, having 
ribs running longitudinally with the cross tie. Such tie 
plates must be pressed into position, if required by the 
engineer, befere the rails are laid. 

Each tie, where resting on the top flange of longitu- 
dinal girders, shall be held to the flange of the same by 
hook bolts with nut locks. 

Guard Rails.—Guard rails shall be laid the whole 
length of each track and on both sides of the rail. In the 
underground work these guard rails shall be of steel in 
the shape of bulb angles, or such other form as may be 
permitted by the engineer. 





Fig. 6.—Section Under Park Avenue. 


NEW YORK RAPID TRANSIT TUNNEL. 


ties embedded in concrete. The method of procedure 
shall be to set the cross ties accurately to grade and 
support them by blocking until the concrete composing 
the finishing floor can be rammed into place and has set. 
This concrete must be brought to a true surface, to exact 
grade, and flush with the tops of the cross ties, as tested 
by a level and straight edge. On this foundation there 
will be laid and secured the guard rails, wooden blocking 
and track rails, as shown by the plans and according to 
the directions of the engineer. 

Tracks on Viaducts.—The tracks on viaducts shall con- 
sist of rails laid on cross ties with wooden guard timbers, 
in the manner as described hereafter. 

Rail Section.—The section of the rail rolled shall con- 
form to the section adopted as standard by the Ameri- 
ean Society of Civil Engineers, a templet of which will 
be furnished by the Board. The weight of the rail per 
linear yard shall not be less than 80 pounds. No varia- 
tion in hight exceeding 1-64 inch from the standard sec- 
tion will be permitted, and the fit of the fishing or male 
templet shall be maintained perfect. 

Length of Rails.—The standard length of rails shall not 
be less than 30 feet. Rails of shorter length will be ac- 
cepted to the extent of 10 per cent. of the order, but no 


Frogs and Switches.—All frogs, switches and other ap- 
purtenances of a similar nature, must be of such a de- 
sign as to give an unbroken or continuous bearing on the 
main track rails, and all such devices must receive the 
approval of the engineer before being laid. All switches, 
as far as practicable, shall be laid trailing. 

Fastenings--All angle bars, bolts and nuts, washers, 
nutlocks, hook bolts, spikes, and other material used in 
connection with the track, shall be according to the plans 
issued by the board or as may be approved by the en- 
gineer. 

Iron Piping, &c. 

Under station platforms, and at such other points 
along the route of the railway where the presence of 
pipes and other subsurface structures would prevent 
free access to the sewer for the purpose of repairs, the 
sewer shall be made of iron pipe of the quality called 
for in these specifications for water pipe, and made with 
lead joints in a manner similar to that specified for the 
laying of water pipes. 

Wrought iron rods of good quality, of the size, length 
and shape required for steps, are to be built in where 
shown on the said contract drawings. 

A cast iron manhole head and perforated cover, iD 
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dimensions, quality of iron and all other respects simi- 
lar to the pattern adopted by the Commissioner of Sew- 
ers, and now exhibited at his office, are to be fitted to 
each of the manholes. Hach manhole head and each 
cover is to have such certain marks or numbers cast on 
it as the Commissioner of Sewers shall designate. 

For street manholes no head shall be used that shall 
weigh less than 475 pounds, nor more than 500 pounds, 
nor cover that shall weigh less than 135 pounds, hor 
more than 150 pounds. For sidewalk manholes the heads 
shall weigh not less than 300 pounds, nor more than 310 
pounds, and the covers not less than 100 pounds, nor 
more than 110 pounds. When the pavement of street is 
asphalt, the manhole head shall be fitted with noise- 
less covers. 

Cast iron covers weighing not less than 80 pounds 
and not more than 95 pounds are to be furnished for 
ead stones. The pipe for water mains shall be 12 feet 
All the pipes shall be straight 
The thick- 
ness of the pipes, branches and special castings shall 


long, exclusive of hub. 
in the direction of the axis of the cylinder. 


correspond with the standards of the Department of 
Water Supply. The weight shall be approximately as 
follows: The 48-inch pipes, 8250 pounds each; the 36- 
inch pipes, 4860 pounds each; the 30-inch pipes, 4000 
pounds each; the 20-inch pipes, 2400 pounds each; the 
12-inch pipes, 1000 pounds each; the 6-inch pipes, 450 
pounds each. 

Proof in Hydraulic Press.—The castings must be capa- 
ble of sustaining a pressure in the hydraulic press of 
300 pounds to a square inch, and any casting which 
shows any defect, by leaking, sweating or otherwise, 
will be rejected. This proof will be made at the foun- 
dry, and at the expense of the contractor. 


Stations. 
Plans are in possession of the engineer for two styles 
of underground stations. One is for local trains only, 
and the other for local and express trains. During the 
progress of the work the board will issue additional 
plans as the work progresses, which will differ in di- 
mensions and details necessarily according to local con- 
ditions. Stations on viaduets shall be built according 
to plans and specifications furnished by the board, or 
according to plans and specifications furnished by the 
contractor and approved by the board. Such plans and 
specifications will describe stations of the most con- 
venient form according to the local conditions, and with 
an attractive and artistic appearance. The platforms 
shall be of the same length as for the stations under- 
zround, and the stairways leading to the same shall 
start from both sides of the street, or from both sides of 
the cross streets in the case of two sided stations lo- 
cated at the intersection of streets. Platforms and stair- 
ways shall be as wide as the local circumstances per- 
mit, and shall be covered for their full length. All ma- 
terials used in the construction of such stations shall 
be of the best class as ordinarily used for such work. 
Fault Lights.- 
the sidewalks, shall, to as great an extent as possible, 
consist of what are known as vault lights. 


The roof of the stations, where under 


These lights 
shall be made of cast iron frames, with lenses not ex- 
ceeding 2 inches in diameter, of strong glass set in ce- 
ment, all of design approved by the engineer; which 
frames shall be of sutticient strength to carry, when 
supported in a manner similar to that in which they are 
to be permanently set, an equally distributed load of at 
least 500 pounds per square foot without signs of fail- 
ure, deformation or permanent set when such test load 
is removed. 


Water Connections.—Both sides of every station shall 
have connection with the Croton water main so as to 
permit the attaching of hose or hoses for the flushing 
and washing of all parts of the station and platform, 
wating rooms and stairways. 

Sewers and Pipes.—In certain stations it will be neces- 
sary to pass sewers or pipes, or both, beneath the station 


platforms, and in order to reach the same for the pur- 
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pose of inspection and repair, cast iron frames capable 
of being lifted, of such size and design as the board 
may prescribe, shall be inserted in the floor, and the con- 
crete of the floor so laid as to be exactly flush with the 
same. 

Whenever it is necessary to suspend from the ceil- 
ings of any station or stations, pipes for the convey- 
ance of water, gas, air, electric cables or other materials, 
the same shall be of wrought iron or steel in lengths of 
at least 20 feet between joints. The joints and man- 
ner of attaching and supporting such pipes shall be as 
Water mains shall be in- 
cased in asbestos or other approved non-conducting ma- 
terial and all exposed mains or pipes shall be suitably 
painted. 


permitted by the engineer. 


Elevators.—Wherever station platforms are located 
at a depth or hight exceeding 30 feet from the surface 
of the street, the contractor shall, if required by the 
board, establish an approved plant of elevators not ex- 
ceeding four in number, each elevator being of sufficient 
size to carry at least 25 persons. 

Lighting.—The contractor shall submit to the board 
a system of lighting the stations to be approved by them 
before being put into operation. The lights are to be 
located as far as possible by being sunk in recesses in 
the ceiling or behind moldings, so as to be sheltered 
from direct observation and to furnish light by reflec- 
tion. The lights must be of sufficient number, and so 
situated as to light the stations, platforms and bridges 
in a thorough manner. 

Terminals, 

Termina! grounds shall be located by the contractor, 
subject to the approval of the board, and shall be of suf- 
ficient area to permit the construction of machine repair 
shops, turntables and other terminal appurtenances and 
storage tracks having a mileage of not less than 5 miles. 

Buildings, transfer and turntables and similar ter- 
minal appurtenances of a permanent character shall be 
constructed according to the plans and specifications fur- 
nished by the board, or according to the plans and speci- 
fications to be furnished by the contractor and approved 
by the board. 

All buildings shall be constructed of steel, brick or 
other fire proof materials, and shall present an attractive 
appearance. 

Machinery.— All machinery and other equipment in con- 
nection with such buildings or other terminal appurte- 
nances are to be furnished and owned by the contractor 
along with the equipment as contemplated by the statute 
and called for by his contract. 

Equipment. 

Full and sufficient equipment, including all rolling 
stock, motors, boilers, engines, wires, subways, conduits 
and mechanisms, machinery, tools, implements and de- 
vices of every nature whatsoever, used for the genera- 
tion or transmission of motive power, and including all 
power houses, real estate necessary therefor, or for the 
generation or transmission of motive power, and all ap- 
paratus for signaling and ventilation, are to be pro- 
vided by the contractor at bis expense, as provided in 
the statute. 

The amount of such equipment shall be at least suffi- 
cient to supply at one time trains of three cars on the 
local lines at two-minute intervals, and trains of four 
cars on the express lines at tive-minute intervals, each 
car having a minimum seating capacity of 48 persons. 

Motive Powcr.—The motive power shall be electricity 
or compressed air, which shall be so used as to involve 
no combustion in the tunnels or any injury to the purity 
of the air in the tunnels. Provided, however, that if, in 
the future development of the railway art, any method 
of generating or transmitting power superior to electric- 
ity and involving no combustion or other injury to the 
purity of the atmosphere in the tunnels or in the cars 
shall be discovered to be practical, then the contractor 
shall have the right to adopt such different method if 
approved by the board. 
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Pumps. 

Eight automatic pumps with a capacity of 400 gallons 
per minute against a head of 15 feet are to be distributed 
throughout the tunnels. 

Every part of the railway, the stations and their ap- 
purtenances connected therewith must be so arranged 
that any water tinding access thereto will be led away 
automatically to the city sewers. 

Tunneling. 

All tunnels, unless otherwise ordered by the board, 
shall be lined with concrete or brick masonry. Where 
tunnels are in rock and the rock is dry and free from 
water bearing seams, the lining may be of brick or con- 
crete, at the option of the contractor. Where in wet 
ground the lining shall be of brick, of which at least one 
ring in the arch and one brick thickness in the side walls 
shall be laid in asphalt, as prescribed in these specifica- 
tions relative to water proofing. 

In soft ground the contractor must take every pre- 
caution which the engineer may direct by suitable 
shields, timbering, logging or other supports to prevent 
any settlement or movement of surrounding ground. 
Such timber as cannot be drawn out without endangering 
the work or the ground above shall be left in place and 
thoroughly surrounded by masonry or dry packing. 

Manner of Prosecution. 

For that portion of the route along Centre street, 
Lafayette place, Fourth avenue, Forty-second street, 
Broadway, between Forty-second street and Sixtieth 
street, the contractor will be allowed to conduct work 
by open excavation. No opening unless roofed over with 
timber, so as to permit the passage of vehicles and pedes- 
trians, shall exceed in length 400 feet nor in width the 
distance to center of the street or the outer rail of the 
car track next beyond the center of the street, if such car 
track exists. The balance of the street must be left un- 
obstructed for normal surface traffic. No two unroofed 
openings shall be within 500 feet of each other, and every 
cross street shall be bridged over at such opening for a 
width of at least 15 feet for conveying and 5 feet for 
foot walk except at Fogrteenth street and Twenty-third 
street, Fifth and Sixth avenues, where the bridging for 
the carriageway shall be 30 feet in width and two 5-foot 
foot walks shall be provided. 

No open excavation shall be maintained in front of 
any property for a period greater than 30 days unless 
sanctioned by property owner and board. 

For that portion of the route along New Elm street, 
the contractor will be permitted to conduct his work by 
open excavation, which may be the full width of the tun- 
nel. The contractor shall, however, maintain bridges at 
each cross street at least 20 feet in width, and where- 
ever required by the board, shali so arrange his work as 
to give access to all property abutting on Elm street, 
which shall not abut also on a cross street, and not close 
at one time more than two adjacent blocks against ve- 
hicular traffic. 

For that portion of the route under Park avenue be- 
tween Thirty-fourth and Fortieth streets, the work shall 
be done by tunneling without disturbing the surface of 
the street. 

For that portion of the route lying beneath the Harlem 

tiver and the approaches thereto, the work may be con- 
ducted by means of compressed air, dredging, open cais- 
sons founded on piles, or such other means as the con- 
tractor may prefer and as may be approved by the en- 
gineer. Whatever method, however, is pursued must 
give the tunnel a firm foundation without danger of set- 
tlement, and must during construction give a free and 
unobstructed waterway, for the passage of vessels, at 
least 200 feet in width. If necessary, the contractor 
must keep a channel dredged to a depth at least equal to 
the minimum channel depth existing in the Harlem 
River at the time of commencing construction. The con- 
tractor must also maintain suitable signals during both 
day and night and during foggy weather to indicate the 
position of his temporary work, and must, if required by 
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the engineer, protect the same by guard piles. When con- 
struction is finished, all temporary piles must be drawn 
and all parts of caissons or other work removed, so that 
there will be an unobstructed depth of water over the top 
of the tunnel for the full width of the river measured 
between the established bulkhead lines, as shown by the 
plans. 

Bidders shall specify in their proposals the estimate 
of the cost of the equipment of the railroad upon which 
the proposal is based. ‘the equipment includes all 
motors, cars, Whether used for passengers, freight, ex- 
press or any other purpose, and all other rolling stock, 
all boilers, engines, wires, ways, conduits, mechanisms, 
machinery, power houses, all real estate upon which 
any such power houses shall stand, or which shall 
be necessary for the generation or transmission of motive 
power, and all tools, implements and devices of every 
nature whatsoever used for such generation or trans- 
mission of motive power, and also all apparatus and de- 
vices for lighting, signaling and ventilation. 

Alexander E. Orr is president of the Board of Rapid 
Transit Railroad Commissioners, Bion L. Burrows secre- 
tary and William Barclay Parsons chief engineer. 





The Parsons Steam Turbine. 


Hon. Charles Parsons described the steam turbine, of 
which he is the inventor, before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at their recent meeting. 
Mr. Parsons stated that the compound steam turbine en- 
gine bad been so fully described in the proceedings of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Institution of Me- 
chanical ‘Engineers and the Institution of Navai Archi- 
tects that it was only necessary to refer to its leading 
features when designed for the propulsion of fast passen- 
ger vessels. Generally speaking, it might be said that 
the larger the size of the propelling machinery of the 
steam turbine class the more favorable are the condi- 
tions for securing the highest degree of economy in 
steam with a minimum of weight and the greater the 
simplicity of the machinery. For fast passenger ves- 
sels, and especially for cross-Channel service, the tur- 
bine system of propulsion offers great and important ad- 
vantages over the ordinary screw or paddle engines. 
The weight of engines, shafting and propellers is under 
one-half that of ordinary screw engines, shafting and 
propellers, and under one-third that of ordinary paddle 
engines of the same power, so that there is much less 
weight to be propelled; besides this, the hull itself may 
be of lighter structure than is admissible with ordinary 
engines, owing to the absence of racking stresses from 
the machinery. 

With turbine engines no lubricant whatever enters 
the steam part, so that the boilers become much less 
charged with oil than is the case with ordinary engines, 
and express water tube boilers of the smaller tube type 
may be maintained in satisfactory working condition 
for long periods; and, further, it is understood that the 
British Board of Trade will be prepared to so modify 
their system of periodic inspection as to permit of 
such boilers being used for regular cross-Channel service. 
But perhaps the most important considerations are the 
increased comfort to passengers, owing to the absence of 
vibration and a remarkable smoothness of motion analo- 
gous to that of a sailing vessel, also the greater depth at 
which the propellers are placed below the surface of the 
water, reducing the liability to racing of the engines, 
which enables the speed of the ship to be maintained in 
heavy weather in a way that is totally impossible in the 
case of ordinary screw or paddle vessels. 

A model was exhibited in the hall of a proposed cross- 
Channel boat of 30 knots sea speed in moderate weather. 
If a service of 30-knot vessels were placed on the New- 
haven and Dieppe line, it would become the fastest route 
from London to Paris: also, if the system were properly 
carried out as suggested, the time on the Dover and Ca- 
lais route between London and Paris would be shortened 
by about half an hour, and the duration of the sea pas- 
sage much reduced. The draft of water with turbine 
engines does not necessarily exceed that of paddle wheel 
vessels, and, as turbine engines are more readily and 
quickly manipulated than ordinary engines, and each 
side of the propelling machinery can be put ahead or 
astern independently, the maneuvering power is practi- 
cally equal to that of paddle wheel propelled vessels. 
The particulars of the proposed 30-knot turbine boats 
are as follows: Length, 275 feet; beam, 30 feet; depth 
(molded), 13 feet 1 inch to main deck, 21 feet to awning 
deck; draft, 9 feet 3 inches (about); displacement, 1000 
tons (about); speed, 30 knots; indicated horse-power, 
18.000, 
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The Hilles & Jones Hot Plate Straightening 
Meschine. 


The Hilles & Jones Company of Wilmington, Del., 
have designed the machine here illustrated for straight- 
ening hot plates as they come direct from the main rolls. 
The machine was installed at the Homestead Steel 
Works, and the company have orders in hand from other 
large plate mills for similar machines. According to 
the best mill practice this machine is put in the regu- 
lar tables conveying the plates, and they are run through 
the straightening rolls while still hot. As a general 
rule, unless the plates are very much buckled, one pass 


is sufficient. The machine will handle plates up to 
¥% inch thickness hot. There are nine rolls, five above 


and four below, the lower ones only being driven. All of 
the rolls are 14 inches in diameter, and on the machine 
illustrated are 128 inches between the housings. Each 
of the top rolls is counterbalanced by weights to take up 
lost motion, so that there will be no drop as the plate 
runs out. The general construction is what is called 
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steam engine, and in some mills would be strongly rec- 
ommended. It will be noticed from the ilustrations that 
the bed plate is heavy, of box section, making a good 
bearing on the foundation. The hand holes allow the 
use of through bolts wherever it is possible to get them 
in, and the whole machine is fitted up for severe mill 
service. The same type of machine is built for lighter or 
heavier work, and on the smaller sizes can be arranged 
for driving through duplex friction clutch pulleys if the 
location would make this to be preferred. Owing to the 
length between the housings, and comparatively small 
diameter of the rolls proper, it is best to have these of a 
high carbon forged steel. By actual demonstration it has 
been found that this type of machine very greatly im- 
proves the character of the plates, removing nearly al} 
of the buckles and turning them out in the best mer- 
chantable shape. This is done with scarcely any addi- 
tional cost. 


oe 


Blowers and Exhausters,— A recent catalogue of the 
B. F. Sturtevant Company of Boston describes their 
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“mill type ’’—that is, the housings proper are open on the 
top, having heavy caps in which are the screws for ad- 
justing the top rolls. These caps are planed to fit the 
housings and are held in place by large bolts. As will 
be noticed, the machine is arranged to be driven by a 
pair of duplex reversing valve engines, which allow it to 
be handled readily in either direction. Power is taken 
off of the main driving gear for raising and lowering the 
top rolls through a friction clutch, the outside top rolls 
having, besides this, independent vertical adjustment. 
Almost all of the gearing is of cast steel. The upper 
rolls may also be adjusted by hand if desired. Owing 
to the construction of the housings and the caps above 
described, the caps proper can be lifted off with very lit- 
the work of uncoupling and any one of the upper rolls 
lifted out of its place for repairs or for any other pur- 
pose. The boxes carrying the top and bottom rolls are 
of cast steel with bronze bushings, and the boxes of the 
lower rolls have a stem carried up into the cap, which 
forms a guide for the boxes of the upper rolls. For con- 
venience in handling the plates a positively driven feed 
roll is fitted to one side of the housings; bearings are 
east on the opposite side also, so that one feed roll can 
of course be readily attached to the other side as well, 
if desired. An electric motor may be substituted for the 


Monogram blowers and exhausters. This type of fan is 
essentially a volume fan, although designed for opera- 
tion against considerable resistance. While only the 
standard forms of construction are shown in the cata- 
logue, reference is made to numerous special types which 
can be furnished to order for specific applications. It is 
to a great extent the peculiar adaptability of the Mono- 
gram type that renders it of such importance as an ad- 
junct to many manufacturing purposes. Its construction 
as either blower or exhauster also broadens its field of 
usefulness. A table of dimensions is presented which is 
of great advantage in arranging for the application of 
such a fan, while other tables relate to the movement 
of air and are fundamental and authoritative. 


—_-_ 


It looks as though profit sharing, as a means of foster- 
ing pleasant relations between employers and employed, 
was declining in favor in Great Britain, where the sys- 
tem has reached its greatest development. From a re- 
port issued by the British Board of Trade it appears that 
in 18)8 there were only 85 profit sharing British and colo- 
nial firms, as against 93 in the previous year. In the 
case of 17 of these concerns no bonus was earned for the 
workers at all. In the case of the others the bonus 
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worked out at an average of about 11 per cent. on the 

wages. The system of limited liability companies, how- 

ever, with the employees as shareholders, is said to be 

growing in favor on the other side of the water and to 

be yielding, on the whole, very satisfactory results. 
oo 


Central Pennsylvania News. 


HARRISBURG, October 16, 1899.--There is not a dis- 
cordant note in the song of industry which floats above 
the busy mills and factories of this lower Susquehanna 
region. Such general prosperity has not been known in 
many years, if ever before. Advancing prices have ap- 
parently had no effect upon the demand or the activity 
of the steel and iron manufacturers. There was a fear 
several weeks ago that about October 1 there would be 
such a stiffening of prices as would inevitably result in 
a falling off in demand and consumption, but this appre- 
hension seems not to have been well founded. Instead 
of a diminution of orders, which might reasonably have 
been expected under the circumstances, there has been 
an increase and the larger mills report even better gen- 
eral conditions, could such a thing be possible, than have 
prevailed since the upward movement started. All the 
mills and furnaces and forges in this district are more 


’ 
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west of Santiago, in Cuba. It will be 1000 feet long. 
The same contract provides for the construction of all 
necessary bridges from the pier to the mines, a distance 
of 10 miles. It will be finished in the spring and a gang 
of expert bridge and pier builders from the works at 
Steelton will be sent to Cuba to do the work. The sec- 
ond contract is for a double track bridge on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. It will have a 
draw span of 250 feet and a fixed span of 100 feet. 

The Harrisburg Pipe Bending Works are busy in 
every department and the outlook is more favorable than 
at any time since the beginning of the year. This com- 
pany are building up a fine export trade. The same may 
be said of the Jackson Mfg. Company, who are turning 
out thousands of steel wheelbarrows, wire rope thimbles, 
«ec. 

Another ship laden with nraterials for the great via- 
duct on the Burmah railways in India, the big under- 
taking of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, is on the 
way, and the company expect to hear daily that the gang 
of bridge builders sent out several weeks ago have ar- 
rived on the ground. In spite of the fact that the works 
were greatly handicapped during the last week by the 
shortage of fuel and iron, the Pennsylvania Steel Works 
made an average output. The rail and other depart- 
ments on construction work were particularly busy. The 
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than busy. There are nine furnaces in operation in this 
district, and two about ready to put in blast at Chickies 
by Blair & Co. of Philadelphia. Those in blast are the 
five owned by the Pennsylvania Steel Company, four at 
Steelton and one at Lochiel; the two Paxton furnaces 
of the Central Iron & Steel Company, the Aurora at 
Wrightsville, and the Vesta Furnace at Watts Station, 
owned by the Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company. 
There has never been such activity in this section, and 
in view of the increased capacity of several plants the 
output is larger than at any time in the history of the 
region. 

Those who are making muck bars find that the whole- 
sale consumption of scrap has for the present checked 
the demand for bars. As a result they are being stacked 
at many places. The price of these bars has also dropped 
a few dollars to about $32. Every mill that could turn 
out muck bars has been doing so. 

The Harrisburg Boiler Mfg. Company have been 
much embarrassed by their failure to get boiler tubes, 
and plates, and radiators have been held back in the 
most aggravating fashion since June. Now the deliv- 
eries are a little better, but still there is much delay on 
account of the shortage of material. The company are 
running full time, with orders booked sufficient to keep 
the plant going steadily until February 1. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company have just closed 
two important contracts which involve several hundred 
thousand dollars. One is the construction of a steel ore 
pier for the Cuba Steel Ore Company at a point 30 miles 


new electric crane in the rail shipping department is sav- 
ing much time and labor. 

The Central Lron & Steel Company are making large 
shipments of plates for the United States Government 
dry docks and the torpedo boats now in process of con- 
struction at the Sparrow’s Point plant. Prices continue 
firm and inquiries are numerous. The car famine not 
only delayed shipments during the last week, but also 
caused embarrassment through the lack of fuel and 
other materials. The company recently filled a large 
contract in China and are getting a good slice of export 
trade. The Chesapeake Nail Works have been doing 
considerable business in South Africa, which has been 
interrupted by the Transvaal war. 

There is plenty of business for the Lucknow Forge, 
and the outlook is all right. 

Both plants ot the Harrisburg Foundry & Machine 
Works are in full operation. Orders are booked to keep 
the company hustling for a year to come. Engines are 
being turned out, among others, for the Charleston 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Railway Company of 
Charleston, S. C.; the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railway Company, the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, and the city of Braintree, Mass. Over 400 men are 
regularly employed. 

a ae eee ee 

The new 15,000-ton British battle ship ‘‘ Bulwark,” 
launched this week, has been under construction less 
than seven months. This creates a new record in the 
construction of battle ships. 
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An English View of the Iron Situation. 


The London Economist prints the following editorial 
on the iron situation: 

The third quarter of the year has passed without any 
sign of reaction from the exceptional prosperity which 
has been eujoyed by the iron and steel trade for some 
considerable time past. All the indications are quite in 
the opposite direction, for, notwithstanding the increased 
production throughout the world, there still appears to 
be a large and unsatisfied demand, which it is probable 
will task all the energies of the trade for some consider- 
able time to come. What surprised and deceived so many 
was the unexpected and extensive development of this 
demand. During the year 1898 the United States of 
America, although producing 1,000,000 tons of pig iron 
iess than in the present year, was able to spare about 
600,000 tons for export to other countries. Now Amer- 
ica is able to absorb the whole of her present production 
of 18,000,000 tons, and grudges the loss of such iron as is 
exported to fill orders taken some time since, and is no 
longer a seller for export. Considering the fact that 
stocks have been reduced in America at least 600,000 
tons, it would appear that the consumption of the United 
States alone must lately have increased at least 2,000,000 
tons. This is a condition of things so exceptional as to 
account for all that has happened during the present 
year. To a lesser extent a similar expansion has been 
going on both in this country and Germany. Great 
Britain produced 8,631,151 tons of pig iron in 1898, and it 
is estimated that the production of the present year will 
be about 9,500,000. If one takes into account the reduc- 
tion of stocks apd the imports of pig iron, it may very 
fairly be assumed that the consumption of pig iron in 
England has increased about 1,000,000 tons. Again, in 
Germany the productive power of their pig iron furnaces 
has been strained to the utmost to supply the exceptional 
demand, but this being insufficient, they have drawn 
largely from this country such pig iron as they required 
for their rolling mills, all of which have been full of 
orders for many months past. It appears probable from 
the figures already published that the production of Ger- 
many, which was 7,215,927 tons in 1898, will be about 
5,000,000 tons in 1899. Taking these three leading coun- 
tries only, it would appear that the production has in- 
creased about 2,800,000 tons during the present year, but 
the consumpticn is still considerably ahead, as it has al- 
ready absorbed all this, and reduced stocks throughout 
the world probably by 1,000,000 tons during the last 12 
months. There is no evidence, therefore, that this in- 
reased production has reached the point which must af- 
fect prices when there is a surplus which has to be 
pressed for sale. To-day there is an urgent demand all 
round for pig iron, and it is understood that not only the 
production of this year, but also a good portion of the out- 
put of the first few months of 1900, has been sold already. 

Considering the facts just stated, it is not surprising if 
we find a very smart advance in prices. Taking pig iron 
first, we find in this country an advance of about 25 shil- 
lings between the lowest and highest points of the year. 
In America the advance has been greater, say, $8 to $10. 
Manufactured iron and steel has risen 30 to 40 shillings 
per ton. In America steel rails are $10, and steel billets 
$16 to $18 higher. Steel rails advanced about 35 to 40 
shillings in England. 

The tin plate trade was affected net only by the im- 
provement in iron, but also in tin, and in consequence 
it experienced an advance quite unprecedented. Since 
January 1 tin rose from £87 to £148 per ton, and this 
advance alone represented 1 shilling 6 pence to 2 shil- 
lings 6 pence increased cost per box. Considering the 
advance in iron it is not surprising to find that tin plates 
rose 5 to 6 shillings per box, say, from 10 shillings to 10 
shillings 6 pence to 15 shillings and 15 shillings 6 pence, 
f.o.b., Wales. Although the Board of Trade returns do 
not show any increase in shipments of tin plates, the 
quantity of black plates (for tinning) shipped is con 
stantly increasing, the figures for 1899 (eight months) be- 
ing 20,000 tons in excess of 1898S. The fact that there 
are now 390 mills at work, as against 290 mills same time 
last year, is proof that the volume of trade largely in- 
creased during the last 12 months. 

In considering the future prospects of the trade, there 
are several points which deserve consideration. It may 
be fairly anticipated that, with the profitable prices now 
ruling, every effort will be put forth to increase the pro- 
duction of pig iron; but it must be borne in mind that 
there are no inconsiderable difficulties in the way. In 
America it is feared that when winter comes on it will 
be found difficult to obtain the greatly increased quantity 
of ore necessary to keep all the present furnaces going. 
and it is already indicated that the cost of transport on 
Lake Superior may be considerably increased owing to 
the difficulty in procuring the additional tonnage which is 
required. In this country the reported increase of 350.- 
‘0 tons for the first six months of this year is more ap- 
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parent than real, as, owing to the strike in South Wales, 
there was a reduction of 150,000 tons in the production of 
1898, as compared with 1897. Owing to the great diffi- 
culty of getting an increased supply of coke, many fur- 
naces are kept out of blast which otherwise might be 
working. and in July of the present year there were. 404 
furnaces in blast, as compared with 370 same time 1895 

this is oniy equal to an increase of about 600,000 tons 
annually. Another factor which may affect the trade 
both of America and this country is the question of 
wages. There has already been some increase, but this 
is not at all proportioned to the advance in prices, and it 
is just possible there may be some difficulties with labor 
Coal has advanced, but not at all as it did in former 
periods of activity in the iron trade, and higher prices 
are quite probable. Colliers are to receive an advance of 
2% per cent. this month, but it is highly probable that at 
the end of the year they will make a demand for at least 
a further 5 per cent. In this way the cost of production 
is gradually rising, and approximating to the highet 
prices now ruling. 

It is assumed by many that the smart advance in 
prices must seriously affect the consumption of iron and 
steel, but there is so far but little evidence of this, as 
even shipbuilding orders, which were held back, are now 
being given out more freely. The experience of 1872-4 
shows that after a time dealers become accustomed to 
the higher prices, and trade goes on pretty much as usual. 
The increasing use of iron and steel in many new forms, 
notably for structural purposes of all kinds, coupled with 
the expansion going forward in many countries, justifies 
us in expecting a continuance of active trade for a good 
while to come. 





Subsidies to the Merchant Marine. 


‘The following table shows the current annual expendi- 
tures of the maritime nations of Europe and Japan, so 
far as they have been ascertained, in behalf of their re- 
spective merchant navies. The latest available official 
reports and reports of steamship companies and mail 
contracts, copies of which are on file in the bureau, have 
been used. The statement is not complete, but it is be- 
lieved to be accurate as far as it professes to go: 





Chem BAGG... o vccccccuseccccsessssebiceseoscicccses 85,762,572 
(a) Mail contracts and ‘wail pay. are $3,666,442 
(b) Colonial mail contracts, 1899.. 765,450 
(c) Mail contracts not ascertained, “1899 (about).. 100,000 
(a) Admiralty subventions, 1899.. —........ 316,325 
(a) Retainers to merchant seamen, 1899. . 606,85: 
(c) Refunds to British ships with apprentices, 
1899 (about) ienseesscesss ~ Ee 
(a) Canadian fishing bounties, iso7.. eee. 157,504 
GOSTAY. .cvccsccscenes saihbhinnabbiee tO €6neenesediseiehenen 1,86, 620 
(b) Mail subsidies, 1899. . ccccee - B154, 620 
(c) Transatlantic mails (about). Suawnained ce epanicbee 350,000 
Peciase6kdschn 0. <b¥embvecce ces ah isongeewh vkoky teehee 7,632,242 
(b) Mail subsidies, 1899. ne $4,655,791 
(a) Navigation bounties" (annual “ay “erage for ; 
SS "eee ee eee 1,863,469 
(a) Construction bounties, 1897............0c.000. ore 
(a) PR IE, ENT 6. sas -an00 9040s anceeces 119,840 5 
Pe. -ncuehs.- 9 dens wk ccsasermnnes Lie usesbtiees 2,185,266 
(b) Mail een SOE: a. cucocvneccess oooecey 679, 985 
(a) Navigation bounties, 1897. ...... .........0. 394,557 
(a) Construction bounties, 1897.........  ....6. 110,724 7 
PE ceeen 50065. ssbnhannnesehesscnntees jen ateee’ atees 1,168,1s 
I a cen imeuod $1,065,187 
(c) Refund Suez Canal dues, 1895. ..............0. 103,000 , 
Austria-Hungary... Je) SWORE Ape enne phewneens if 1,724,249 
(b) Mail subsidies, SE cncon iskek -sknseas cebesen 81,724,249 
PS os. Ohm ivin'es SPRNERE SS ee eee ee oc 2ece0 Seana 
(a) Mail subsidies, 1896..........00....0cceeeeee +++. $1,629,927 
ede in Vein eee en esiees eekwannhee 63.300 
rr re Te on. ccassckbncesany aeeensce $63,300 ae ai 
Netherlands, 1896 3 ..........0000 see0s ee ET ge 259.971 
i NOD. cbcssich wecisnie'sesebususecstwen ieee a: 
EES ee eee Sux bebe ii bilge tia 156,948 
(a) Mails and subsi idies, "1890 sescencees ee 
Se) ooo. Vecdees Sue snnceussadeeees ; si Gktees 31.544 
NDI Gchit-ciuwininibsccishislantahtindacnns dete «+ 831,844 a 
Ne i is al a sent chien omeb abe “+ 82,45 
bows cen sess cehakkebnieheh ae Sh aes «soe eoee $82,155 ‘ 
pga Se De > ae dceghes . Jopéuadon soon 3,492,107 
(a) Mail sutsidies, 1899.. dowetis $3,316,482 
(a) Construction bounties, RR are 138,625 
yp A SE RR a ae 37,000 
RT RE ais spn bcsins aeaknb scan cmddveecnncestsseees $26,063,685 


(a) Government report or statute. (b) Steamship report or con- 
tract. (c) Estimate. 


Complete figures for the current year would increase 
the total of $26,063,688. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, the United 
States paid for ocean mails to American vessels $1,038,- 
141. 


oo 


The chartering by the British Government for trans- 
port purposes of a large number of steamers engaged in 
the trans-Atlantic trade has caused a sharp advance in 
freight rates, which will probably be marked up still 
higher as the season advances. A scarcity of tonnage is 
already being felt on the Atlantic coast, and the condi- 
tion is likely to become more acute. 
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The Fay Universal Car Tenoning and Gaining 
Machine. 


The machine here illustrated is intended for making 
all kinds of tenons on heavy timbers required in car and 
bridge building; it can ulso be used for cutting gains on 
heavy pieces and for cutting off purposes. The form of 
the machine is that of a goose neck, with a deep gap 
formed across the column for the passage of timbers end- 
wise between the cutter heads. The column is cast in 
one piece, as is also the bed upon which the carriage 
works. The machine will make single or double tenons 
and, with a gaining head upon the top spindle, do all 
kinds of overgaining; by placing a gaining head upon 
the lower spindle overgaining may be done; or by ex- 
tending through the gap of the machine will cut on any 
portion of a timber that may be required. By substitut- 
ing a circular saw for the lower cutter head it may be 
used for cutting off. The machine has another head 
mounted upon a vertical spindle in bearings gibbed on 
the inner side of the column in the rear of the tenoning 
heads, for producing double tenons. This head is adjust- 
able up and down, and is arranged to cut to a line or 
point coincident with the cutter plane of the lower tenon- 


able. Good steel ties cost about $5000 more per mile 
than wooden ties without saving at best more than the in- 
terest on the additional cost. 2. That longitudinal steel 
sleepers, with no more metal per mile than steel cross 
ties, offer greater bearing area on the ballast, greater 
longitudinal rigidity, superior smoothness and safety of 
track, least amount of creeping and greatly reduced ex- 
pense for maintenance. Steel sleepers also cost about 
$5000 more per mile than wooden ties, but the saving 
in maintenance will yield at least 10 per cent. on the ad- 
ditional cost. 3. Concrete as a foundation directly under 
the rail is too brittle and if designed to be on a par with 
steel sleepers, for durability, continuity and smoothness 
of track, would be too expensive, and sometimes entirely 
impracticable.” 
a —— 


About January 1 next a system of door to door mail 
registration will be introduced, in connection with certain 
post offices of various grades in different parts of the 
country, which, it is expected, will not only prove a great 
convenience to the public at large, but add materially 
to the revenues of the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment. In the last fiscal year 15,000,000 pieces of reg- 
istered mail matter were handled by the Department. 


ing head. The tenoning heads run on steel shafts 1 11-16 4 bringing in a revenue of nearly $1,000,000. When the 
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inches in diameter, which are mounted in self lubricating 
bearings cast to a cross slide, which is gibbed-to the face 
of the column above and below the gap. They carry 
wide knives, and will cut tenons up to 6 inches at one 
operation, or, by repassing the material, any length of 
tenons desired can be made. Both have a vertical mo- 
tion, simultaneous or independent, while the upper cut- 
ter has an additional end adjustment for making one 
tenon longer than the other. The cutter heads are belted 
by a system which secures an open gap for the passage 
of long timber. The carriage is self operating, being 
driven by a screw actuated by friction gears, the simple 
pressure of a lever causing it to travel in either direc- 
tion, or it can be instantly stopped. On heavy timber 
and long work power feed is desirable. On short work 
it can be disengaged, and the carriage operated by hand. 
The countershaft which drives the spindle for cutting 
the vertical tenons is placed in the rear of the machine. 
The builders of this machine are J. A. Fay & Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


in 








Gustav Lindenthal, the well-known engineer, con- 
cludes a series of very interesting articles on Steel Foun- 
dations for Steam Railroad Tracks in the Railroad 
Gazette, with the following summary: “1. That 
steel ties in place of wooden ties do not offer 
sufficient economical advantages. /Reduction of ex- 
pense for track maintenance over that on wooden ties 
is either absent or too slight and uncertain. The safety 
of track not much greater, the riding not more comfort- 





new system is instituted, it is believed that the revenues 
will be doubled by the end of the first year of its opera- 
tion. If successful in the trial districts, the extension of 
the new system to all parts of the country will be made 
as fast as possible. 


The Citizens’ Enterprise Company of Muncie, Ind., 
have gone into the hands of a receiver to be wound up. 
This is the company so largely instrumental in adding 
to the industries of that city. Eight years ago nearly 
2000 property owners banded themselves together and 
donated sums ranging from $10 to $15,000, making a 
fund of $216,000, which was used in building up the city 
by locating big glass, iron, steel and wood working con- 
cerns. The lecation of the factories has been instru- 
mental in increasing the population of the city from 
11,000 to 30,000, and all that had been hoped for has been 
realized. The assets are $12,000, with $10,000 liabilities. 


A decision of considerable importance to the electrical 
interests was handed down last week by Judge McPher- 
son in Philadelphia. The case was brought by the Tesla 
Electric Company against the Scott & Janney Company, 
and involves the patents of Nikola Tesla, embodying the 
principle of the polyphase motors, which are so impor- 
tant in all long distance power transmission schemes. 
The opinion of Judge McPherson was broadly in favor of 
the Tesla patents. These patents are owned and con- 
trolled by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
of Pittsburgh. 
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The Lidgerwood Derrick Engine With Simplex 
Swinging Gear. 


The engraving shows a hoisting engine brought out 
by the Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York, which will 
be known as their °99” derrick engine with simplex 
swinging gear. It is of the standard Lidgerwood double 
drum type, with a patented attachment tor swinging the 
boom of a derrick. The small friction drums which are 
used for the derrick swinging ropes are placed inside the 
winch heads and occupy very little space, leaving the 
winch heads available for use the same as with an or 
linary double drum engine. Both these swinging drums 
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lever, Which is carried on a rock shaft extending across 
to the side where the operator stands, and where the ver- 
tical detent lever for operating the swinging device is 
placed, In the operation a rope is wound on the bull wheel 
of the derrick, and is secured to the same in the center. 
Each of the two ends is secured to one of the two swing 
ing drums, enough rope being wound on each to give the 
required amount of motion to the bull wheel. By throw- 
ing the lever forward it engages the friction clutch on 
that winch, causing it to rotate and winding in the rope, 
which turns the boom in one direction, the other winch 
meanwhile paying out the rope, as the cams are so con 
structed that the same movement which engages one 
friction disengages the other. By throwing the lever 
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are actuated by a vertical lever, arranged with a detent 
and quadrant, so that the lever may be applied and held 
by the detent in its position, without further attention on 
the part of the operator. The device is thus easily han- 
dled, and the operations of hoisting the load, raising and 
swinging the boom can all go on simultaneously with 
practically no more trouble than in handling an ordinary 
double drum engine. The winch heads are secured to the 
shaft by a sliding key or feather, and are of special form, 
having a sleeve upon which the swinging drum revolves; 
and a very powerful form of friction is used between the 
swinging drum and the winch head, so that the full power 
of the engine can be used. 

The frictional contact is produced by cams placed be- 
tween the swinging drums and the frame of the engine, 
while collars with anti-friction washers are placed on op- 
posite sides of the frame to take up the thrust. The 
operating cams are connected by links to the end of a 


forward the friction of the rear friction drum is engaged. 
and the forward friction drum is released. Thus the 
boom can be pulled in either direction. The cams oper- 
ating the frictions are so constructed that when the oper 
ating lever is in its central position there is enough fric- 
tional contact in the swinging drums to keep the ropes 
taut, and therefore when one swinging drum is winding 
in the rope the other drum has suflicient friction to pre- 
vent the rope which is paying out from overrunning. 
The means of adjusiment is very simple, consisting of a 
nut on a stud bolt in the outer end of each winch 
shaft. The Construction of the friction is such that there 
is very little wear, and when the parts are worn they may 
be replaced easily without impairing the main parts of 
the device whatever. The advantages of this swinging 
gear are apparent; it occupies a small amount of space, 
does not add much to the weight of the engine, can be 
operated with very little exertion and requires very little 
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time in its operation on account of the detent lever, which 
holds itself in whatever position placed. One of the most 
important features lies in the fact that it can be placed 
upon any of the Lidgerwood standard double drum hoist- 
ing engines, either with or without boiler. 


The Huxley Valve Remodeling Device. 


The valve remodeling device made by the Quincy 
Valve Mfg. Company of Quincy, Ill, is in no sense a re- 
facing or regrinding machine. It provides for the in- 
sertion of a new seat, or in other words a bushing, and 
there is no constant removal of metal, with the ultimate 
result of rendering the valve useless. Only one opera- 
tion of the machine is necessary to renew the valve, later 
repairs being made by substituting new seats. The 
device will operate upon the seats of globe or angle 
valves from % to 6 inches. The valves can be bushed 
without disconnecting them from the pipes, and globe 
valves can be operated upon from either end. The valve 
is remodeled by boring out the seat and then tapping the 
same to receive a new bushing or seat, which can be re- 
placed as often as required. The No. 3 machine has 
universal face plates for flange valves, and also an 
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VALVE REMODELING DEVICE. 


extra feed head with %-inch spindle complete for boring 
and tapping large size valves, making this a complete 
machine up to 6 inches. 


i, 
——— 





The National Light & Power Company were incor- 
porated, at Trenton, N. J., on May 3, with a capital of 
$15,000,000, all of one class and in $100 shares. The 
prospectus now issued states that the company control 
a chemical product discovered in August, 1898, which 
will “ generate the electrical current at a nominal cost. 
Enough of the product may be put into capsules, and car- 
ried in the vest pocket, to recharge a battery.” Appli “a- 
tions for numerous patents have been made. The di- 
rectors are M. M. Belding of Belding Brothers Silk Com- 
pany, New York; E. L. Fuller, president Retsof Salt Com- 
pany, New York; T. H. Watkins of Simpson & Watson, 
coal shippers, Scranton; M. D. Valentine of the Valen- 
tine Brick Company, Woodbridge, N. J.; E. S. Savage, 
lawyer, New York, and John Post, the inventor of the 
battery. The office is at 10 Wall street, New York. 


The organization of large combinations is a source of 
considerable revenue to the Government. All deeds must 
be stamped, and the larger the consideration named in 
the deed the larger the amount of revenue stamps re- 
quired. During the past couple of weeks the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh have handled the funds of 
three large consolidations made in Fittsburgh, and have 
paid to the Government $74,435. The first issue of the 
stock of the Pittsburgh Coal Company required $44,800, 
the Monongahela Consolidated Coal & Coke Company 
$20,000 and the American Window Glass Company $8500. 
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AGE. 13 
Exhibits at Philadelphia.—I. 


We have had occasion to refer repeatedly to the ex- 
hibition now being held in Philadelphia under the aus- 
pices of the Franklin Institute and the Philadelphia 
Museums. As already stated, there are quite a number 
of excellent exhibits of firms prominent in the iron, steel, 
machinery and metal trades. The following brief re- 
view deals with the characteristics of some of them: 


J. B.A J. M. Cornell, 
New York, are showing Poole’s patent pressure blowers. 


A No. 3 blower is in operation, driven by an electric 
motor. The steadiness of the blast is demonstrated by a 
ball of wood which remains in the air some distance 


from the point of discharge and excites the curiosity of 
passers by. Other sizes of blowers are also shown, as 
well as a specimen of the bearing used in them. The lat- 
ter, Which is described as a spherical ring lubricated 
bronze sleeve adjustable bearing, is exhibited with its 
casing cut open to admit of inspection in detail. The 
smallest blower made by the firm, 13 inches high only, is 
given prominence in the exhibit, and is of the same type 
as that now being furnished by the concern to the New 
Amsterdam Gas Company of New York, and 10 feet in 
hight. A nice line of metallic office furniture for use in 
fire proof buildings is also exhibited as one of the firm’s 
products. 
R. D. Wood & Co.,, 


Philadelphia, have an exhibit, but owing to the bulky 
nature of their products, the use of their exhibition space 
is somewhat limited. A large section of water pipe is 
shown, 5 feet in diameter, and weighing 12,000 pounds. 
On the pipe is a card bearing an invitation to visitors to 
take a walk through the pipe, an invitation which is ac- 
cepted by many. Hydraulic valves, gate valves, hy- 
drants and special pipe fittings are also shown, with a col- 
lection of photographs illustrating some of the gas hold- 
ers built by the firm. 


The Main Belting Company, 
Philadelphia, have a nice exhibit of their Leviathan belt- 
ing, Which is said to be water, heat and steam proof. 
While the belting has been on the market a considerable 
time, and has become very well known in all sections, a 
liberal quantity of samples is provided at the exhibit for 
distribution to foreigners and others not familiar with it. 
At the entrance to the exhibit are two columns con- 
structed of rolls and belting of different sizes. At the top 
of the columns, and forming an arch, is the company’s 
sign, consisting of a strip of wide belting, with appro- 
priate lettering thereon in gilt. In the center of the ex- 
hibit is a roll of 90 inches eight-ply Leviathan belting, 
supported on the top of a small pyramid fashioned from 
rolls of belting, and crowned with a gilt eagle with wings 
outspread. 
The Tllinois Steel Company, 

Chicago, Ill., have a very extensive exhibit covering the 
line of plates, shapes, cement and other materials manu- 
factured by them. Quite a lot of flanged plate work is to 
be seen in the exhibit, but this is merely to demonstrate 
what the company’s plates will stand, the flanging hav- 
ing been done by firms making a specialty of such work. 
Among the specimens to be seen is a Berry boiler head, 
made from a %-inch flat plate 125 inches in diameter and 
dished to 108 inches. As illustrating the capacity of their 
plant for rolling large plates, the company show a loco- 
motive fire box plate, 300 x 120 inches, % ineh thick. 
Ship plates, tin plate bars, wire rods, structural work, 
iron railing, axles, steel rails, track and other bolts, spikes 
and track materials and appliances. The Bonzano im- 
proved rail splice is a new device shown among the 
track materials. Four double. fronted showcases are ar- 
ranged along one side of the exhibit, containing sections 
of the different shapes rolled in the works and test speci- 
mens of their different productions. On the tops of these 
cases are arranged glass jars, holding samples of slag in 
its different mercantile forms, and the ores used in the 
blast furnaces. In the center of the exhibit is a large 
model of one of the company’s blast furnaces shown in 
section and disclosing behind a glass pane the method 
employed in charging the furnace and the arrangement 
of the different layers of materials. As indicative of the 
capacity of the cement works operated by the concern, a 
monster barrel capable of holding a 22-ton carload of 
Portland cement, this tonnage being the output of the 
works every hour. The cement is also shown in barrels 
and bags in piles around the large barrel. At the en- 
trance to the exhibit, and forming an arch, is a roof truss, 
said to be one-fifth of the size of the smallest truss made 
ip the structural department of the works. 


The Reading Iron Company, 


Reading, Pa., are exhibiting a very large assortment of 
wrought iron tubes, boiler tubes, bent tubing and pipe 
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fittings. The tubes are in commercial lengths, and are 
arranged on racks, the larger sizes at the bottom and the 
other tubes diminishing in diameter until a pyramidal 
form is reached. A circular stand carries a number of 


specimens, covering the shapes, bars and other products 
Specimen pigs of iron and samples of 
the ores used in the same are also exhibited. 
made of 


of the concern. 
The railing 


around the exhibit is tubing throughout, the 
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panels beneath the top rails being composed of tubing 
bent into a pleasing design. 


The Royersford Foundry & Machine Company, 


Royersford, Pa., have on exhibition the latest pattern of 
the combined punch and shearing machine which they 
make. The machine is designed for use in general job- 
bing and machine shops, blacksmiths’ and fence makers’ 
establishments. It appears to be heavy and substantially 
built, and is provided with clutches to operate with both 
lever and treadle. The shaft is in two parts, so that 
either part of the combination may be run separately 
from the other when required. Only one size of the ma- 
chine is shown, but it is explained that it is made in three 
sizes, No. 1 to shear 6 x 34 inch flat iron and 1% inch 
round; and to punch a 5-inch hole through %-inch iron. 
If desired, this size can be made to cut 8 or 10 inches 
wide. No. 2 is a more powerful machine, shears 6 x 1 
inch flat and 1% inch round iron, and punches a 1-incb 
hole through %4-inch iron. Their No. 3 is their most pow- 
erful machine, shearing 10 x % ineh flat and 2 inch 
round iron, and punching a 14-inch hole through %-inch 
irou. 
The Ferracute Machine Company, 


Bridgeton, N. J., show a large line of cutting, drawing 
and coining presses, punches, dies and press tools, all run 
by electric power. The coining and drawing presses ap- 
pear to attract much attention from all classes of people, 
and each day’s product. in the shape of metal souvenirs, 
is carried away by interested visitors. Souvenir medals 
and plates commemorative of Dewey’s home coming have 
been in good demand and as good supply. 


a 


The Sterling Bench Grinding Machine. 


The No. 0 bench grinder or saw gummer made by the 
Sterling Emery Wheel Mfg. Company of Tiffin, Ohio, is 
intended to meet the demand for a cheap emery wheel 
grinder to be used in saw mills and wood working shops. 
The base is 12 inches in diameter and carries a spindle 
13 inches long by 34 inch in diameter. The hight from 
the bench to the center of the spindle is 8 inches. The 
diameter of the flange is 3% inches and of the pulley 
2%. The machine weighs 27 pounds and will carry 
wheels of any diameter up to 12 inches. 


oo 


Operations have been resumed at the J. W. Johnson 
iron ore mines, near Buck, Lancaster County, Pa., after 
many years of idleness. 


AUTOMATIC 
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New Bliss Automatic Screw Machine. 


In the accompanying half-tone we illustrate a new 
machine which has been brought out by the E. W. Bliss 
Company, 11 Adams street, Brooklyn. This machine is 
for making sheet metal screws on caps, covers, &¢c., such 
as are shown in the smaller illustrations. From 1500 to 





Specimens of Work. 


SCREW MACGINE. 


1800 pieces can be threaded per day of ten hours, and in 
many cases the cap and the screw on which it fits may be 
threaded at the same time, thus doubling the output. The 
chucks are of simple and durable character, easily ad- 
justed and replaced to suit the work. The working of 
the machine is very simple. The threading device con- 
sists of two steel chucks on which is cut the shape of 
the thread desired. The cap which is to be threaded is 
placed upon the lower chuck. After this has been done. 
the operator depresses the foot treadle, starting the ma- 
chine, which is timed to run just long enough to thread 





THE STERLING BENCH GRINDING MACHINE. 


the cap. These chucks revolve in such a relation to each 
other that the slightest resistance on the cap will cause 
it to quickly unscrew itself and free the chuck, ready for 
another shell or cap. This same style of machine can 
also be used for beading and knurling. In some in- 
stances the shells are of such a shape that threading and 
beading are done at the same time. 


ee 


The John King Metal Company of Elizabeth, N. J., 
have been incorporated, with a capital of $125,000, to 
conduct a general Metal smelting business. The incor- 
porators are Walter C. Childs and Wm. G. Woolfolk, Jr.. 
of New York and Thomas Miles Day, Jr., of Plainfield. 
N. J. The company will build their plant at Garwood, 
N. J. 
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The Enormous Volume of Business. 


lie freight car famine grows worse insiead of bet- 
ter. Railroad systems having the reputation of being 
the best equipped are unable to supply the demands of 
their patrons, and other roads are of course rendering 
still poorer service. It is related of a Rocky Mountain 
railroad company that a demand was recently made 
on them for payment for a considerable number of cars 
by a car building company, who had been sending the 
ears forward as completed, to which reply was made 
that when any of the cars were received payment would 
promptly follow. Investigation showed that every car 
had been taken by some one of the railroad companies 
into whose care it had been intrusted and used for the 
shipment of freight, so that all of them were scattered 
throughout the country, with little hope of their re 
covery for months. When such things are done, the sup- 
ply of cars is indeed short. The lack of sufficient cars 
is not only annoying to distributers of merchandise, but 
is causing much embarrassment to manufacturers. 
Supplies of fuel and raw materials run short and val- 
uable time is lost waiting for them, with customers 
pounding vigorously for betier deliveries of finished 
products. 

But the shortage of cars is not the only trouble en- 
countered in railroad service. At great railroad cen- 
ters like Chicago, having apparently no lack of facili- 
ties for expeditiously hahdling freight, the traffic is far 
in excess of the means of disposing of it. The activity 
in railroad yards is described as at times verging on 
demoralization. With switching crews working with the 
utmost diligence, cars are poured in on them so fast 
that it becomes difficult to keep tracks cleared. More 
men are being employed than ever before in handling 
freight in railroad warehouses and in making up freight 
trains, but the work to be done is so much beyond their 
power to dispose of it that the supply of men also ap- 
pears short. The pressure on railroad facilities in their 
freight department, in fact, could hardly be greater if 
some emergency confronted the nation and the Gov- 
ernment was straining every muscle to prepare for it. 

No such emergency exists, however, and no sudden 
demand has been precipitated on the country by for- 
eign developments. The volume of business on the rail- 
roads is one of the natural results of the great activity 
in all branches of trade which is now being enjoyed. 
In every direction the volume of business in the United 
States is surpassing all records. Wholesale merchants 
were never before blessed with such a trade, the pro- 
duction of all kinds of manufactured commodities was 
never before on so grand a scale, our foreign commerce 
is running in excess of any previous year. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that transportation facilities prove in- 
adequate under the steadily increasing expansion of gen- 
eral business. And inasmuch as this expansion prom- 
ises to continue, it is to be expected that railroad com- 
panies will be large purchasers of all kinds of equip- 
ment to enable them to render more satisfactory serv- 
ice. ‘They will also have to increase their terminal and 
transfer facilities to correspond. - 
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A Possible Mistake to be Avoided. 


Certain recent demonstrations of the capacity of 
American industrial establishments to meet foreign 
wants promptly and on a large scale appear to have oc- 
casioned surprise abroad. Because we were occupied so 
long with laying out farms and railways and cities, ap- 
parently with no thought of the outside world, foreign 
observers failed to detect that the industrial and me- 
chanical development which went on at the same time, to 
supply our domestic wants in manufactures and in ma- 
terials for railway and other constructive work, com- 
bined with the enterprise and confidence and capital 
which our people were acquiring meanwhile, might some 
day place the United States in a position of importance 
in relation to the export trade of the world. Because we 
had not, up to a certain time, produced steel rails, high 
class cutlery or tin plate, it was assumed that we never 
would do so; in fact, that we could not. Because we had 
built no great modern ships, the possibility of our doing 
so appears not to have been considered abroad. Even 
when our navy had been reconstructed on modern lines, 
with ships and armament all of American production, 
full recognition of the progress that had been made was 
delayed until the new navy had been tested in actual 
warfare, and was not found wanting. 

It is possible for a mistake to be made in America re- 
garding current progress in some other parts of the 
world with which it might be desirable for us to have 
trade relations. At home we have seen such great indus- 
trial developments proceed rapidly from small begin- 
nings—hand in hand with the growth in our agricultural 
resources, the expansion of railways and the general 
increase of wealth here—that our people naturally have 
come to feel that they have the capacity for whatever 
they may wish to do. Likewise it may have occurred to 
some of them that if the youngest of the great powers of 
the world has accomplished .so much, it must imply supe- 
riority over the older countries in industrial and com- 
mercial affairs. Feeling thus toward the most advanced 
of foreign nations, it could hardly be expected that any 
comparison with half civilized countries, or worse, would 
be entertained. 

Yet it is with respect to the undeveloped parts of the 
world that our people are in the greatest danger of mak- 
ing a mistake. Not that the native population of Africa, 
for example, is likely to figure in competition with our 
own race in any department of progress. But Africa is 
no longer controlled by Africans. That part not owned 
absolutely by European powers is embraced within their 


” 


‘spheres of influence.” Hence it is European capital, 
under the direction of European enterprise, that estab- 
lishes steamship lines and submarine cables to what was 
so lately an unknown “dark continent;” that opens 
mines there for gold and diamonds of unequaled rich- 
ness; that navigates the interior waters with steam, and 
builds railways and erects telegraph lines; that gathers 
the forest products and effects their exchange for manu- 
factured goods on a basis which affords a profit at every 
stage of the trading. No question is involved of progress 
on the part of the African. He is capable of work and 
he is being made to work—by the offer of goods, if that 
will tempt him; by force, if it does not. In any event 
there is a growth in the volume of exports and imports 
of that continent, in the traffic of ships and trains, and 
in the profits of traders there. 

The development made in the United States was 
never due in any sense to the natives whom the white 
man found here, but has occurred in spite of them. This 
whole country has had to be repeopled from the outside, 
both with directors of labor and of enterprises and with 
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the laborers. There are other sections of the globe where 
large native populations already are industrious and 
productive, or are in a position to become so under ade- 
quate direction. Besides, the natives of parts of Africa 
and Asia can be converted into consumers of manu- 
factured goods to an extent which would have been im- 
possible With our Indians. If the native populations 
alone are to be considered, of course, the development of 
the countries now being opened to trade would be too re- 
mote to be of interest to us. But, as already mentioned, 
it is the European who is furnishing most of the means 
for development—the capital being in part what was in- 
vested once in American railway and other enterprises, 
but was withdrawn when our people became able to 
own their own roads. Besides, Europe is more disposed 
to-day to invest money in new countries with a prospect 
of controlling their trade, than in a country like our 
own, whose home people are likely to control the best of 
the home trade in whatever line. 

There may be reasons why any given concern should 
confine its energies at home, instead of seeking an ex- 
port trade. The immense population here and its large 
consuming capacity are growing all the while, and prom- 
ise for a long time to come to offer a wider market than 
can possibly exist for us abroad. Still it is desirable that 
we should both retain the export trade which we possess 
already and add to it whenever possible. In order to do 
this it will be necessary to pay close attention to all com- 
petitors, taking care not to underrate the progress in de- 
velopment of the newer markets of the world, and there- 
by permit other nations to capture those markets, to our 
own exclusion. We must not depend for knowledge of 
conditions in those remote countries upon the authorities 
of former years; their progress needs to be studied every 
day. There are people looking for trade opportunities 
who are as anxious to get into every new market that 
may be opened anywhere on the globe as land grabbers 
have been to locate claims in our own Western States 
whenever another Indian reservation was thrown open 
to white settlers. We cannot afford to be indifferent to 
whoever may be first in a new field, with the idea that 
We are certain to get a foothold there in due time any- 


way. 
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Supplies of Metallic and Paper Money. 


There is a little disposition, especially in London, to 
exaggerate the effect which the interruption of gold sup- 
plies from Johannesburg must have upon business. This 
interruption has only just occurred; the tightness of the 
money market, the advancé in the discount rates at all 
the European monetary centers took place before the 
Transvaal war began, and must be accounted for by 
commercial reasons. These are furnished by the great 
increase in the amount of business throughout the world 
and the rising level of prices, together with a very de- 
cided increase in the amount of speculation, including 
under that head the overcapitalization of industrial con- 
cerns. All this happened at a season of the year when the 
leading farm crops must be marketed and there has nat- 
urally been an abnormal demand for money. The inter- 
ruption of gold supplies from South Africa will have 
some effect in increasing this stringency, but it is very 
easy to exaggerate it. The supply of gold in the world 
is very largely in excess of what it used to be. Money 
will soon begin to flow from the South and West to New 
York. This will obviate the danger of New York draw- 
ing on London and Berlin, and if the purely speculative 
operations be checked the injury will not be without its 
compensations. This country has more gold than it ever 
had before and could meet a considerable demand from 
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Europe without discomfort if the agencies of credit were 
properly utilized for meeting exceptional demands for 
currency, Which seldom last long and generally occur 
in the early fall; the present one must have about 
reached its limit. 

In discussing this situation, the London Statist makes 
the interesting observation that there was lately an ex- 
traordinary expansion of trade in Germany, a great cre- 
ation of new companies, and wild speculation, an exag- 
geration of the precise conditions we have had here. But 
“the German banking law, which allows the Imperial 
Bank to issue notes to any amount it pleases in excess of 
the authorized circulation, and the gold held, on condi- 
tion that it pays 5 per cent. duty to the Government, en- 
abled that institution to give all the accommodation that 
was required without raising its rate above 6 per cent.” 
We ourselves have no such elastic provision. The na- 
tional bank law is not favorable to an increase of circu- 
lation; there has of late been some increase, but very 
little; the general tendency is the other way. The Gov- 
ernment currency cannot be increased without legislation, 
and therefore cannot be increased to meet a particular 
commercial demand. If increased, the amount would be 
fixed arbitrarily, by politicians, instead of automatically 
by the banks that are carrying on the financial opera- 
tions of the country, who know the demand and the 
amount of it and whether it is for purposes of speculation 
or of legitimate trade. Practically there is no variable 
element in our currency except the gold, which may come 
from Europe or Australia, or go to Europe or elsewhere. 
It can hardly do either without some disturbance of busi- 
ness. An increase of bank currency, which could be 
made when needed, and which would not exceed the de- 
mand, and would promptly retire when the occasion for 
it had passed, would in great measure obviate the alter- 
nations of redundancy and stringency from which the 
money market is now doomed to suffer. 

SS ane 


Next Year’s Lake Freights on Ore. 


The campaign for next season’s ore carrying trade in 
the great lakes is opening early. Important develop- 
ments have occurred during the past week. Skirmishing 
between the Rockefeller and Carnegie interests is re- 
ported to have resulted in favor of the former, who out- 
bid the latter in contracting for the use of a large num- 
ber of vessels to carry ore throughout the season. The 
Rockefellers are now stated to have under their control 
no less than 67 steel vessels, and are able to establish a 
rigid rate. Ore shippers generally are contracting at 
rates proportioned on $1.25 from the head of the lake. 
The Carnegie Steel Company, who are by far the largest 
consumers of ore, are obliged to use a considerable part 
of the lake tonnage owned or controlled by the Rocke- 
fellers, but it appears that they are aiming at a position 
of independence in this respect which is in harmony with 
their general policy. They have a number of vessels of 
their own and are placing contracts for the construction 
of other large steamships and barges, which may include 
ten in all, to be ready if possible by the opening of navi- 
gation. They will probably be able to accomplish this 
feat in vessel construction, as they can supply all the steel 
from their own mills, which is an advantage not pos- 
sessed by other interests in need of vessels. Only a 
limited portion of their ore requirements will thus be 
charged with the $1.25 rate. For the current season it is 
understood that they are only paying 60 cents on their 
Rockefeller contracts. Other ore consumers have re- 
ceived a great deal of tonnage at equally low rates, but 
the activity in the iron trade has so far exceeded all ex- 
pectations at the beginning of the season that much ad- 
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ditional tonnage had to be contracted for at sharp ad- 
vances. For weeks the rate from the head of the lakes 
hung around $2. The fixing of charters for next year at 
$1.25 is thus a material reduction from the highest rates 
of this year, and is an evidence of conservatism which is 
commendable. Iron and steel manufacturers must ex- 
pect to pay some advance on the hard times rate, but the 
imposition of an excessive lake freight on ore would be 
an addition to its cost that would probably cause hesita- 
tion in piling up stocks in furnace yards and at receiv- 
ing docks for use in the winter of 1900 and 1901. 


a, 
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The great Chicago drainage canal, connecting Lake 
Michigan with the Dlinois River and through it the Mis- 
sissippi, is rapidly approaching completion and _ will 
shortly have the water turned in it. This is causing re- 
newed attention to be given to the project long enter- 
tained of opening a deep navigable waterway from Chi- 
cago to the Gulf of Mexico. A convention was held at 
Peoria, Ill., on the 11th inst., composed of delegates from 
towns on the Illinois River, at which resolutions were 
adopted in favor of such a waterway and asking for 
liberal treatment at the hands of the general government 
in improving the river for that purpose. The convention 
appointed an executive committee, composed of represen- 
tatives of Chicago, St. Louis and a number of Lllinois 
towns, which will call a convention in the near future of 
representatives from all States lying along or directly in- 
terested in the proposed deep waterway. They are also 
empowered to begin a campaign and push the Illinois 
River improvement project to a conclusion as soon as pos- 
sible. The drainage canal is so constructed as to depth, 
width, bridges, &c., that it will be available for naviga- 
tion purposes whenever the Illinois River improvement 
is made. 
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OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM S&S. FEARING. 





William Sedley Fearing, prominent in the metal busi- 
ress in New York City, died on October 16, at his home 
in Brooklyn, after a short illness. He was a member of 
an old Cape Cod family and was born in Boston. Mr. 
Fearing started in business in New York in the metal 
house of Brown Brothers. At the dissolution of that 
firm he went into business for himself. Mr. Fearing was 
at one time vice-president and director of the Archer & 
Pancoast Company, then the largest gas fixture house in 
the United States. In 1896 he was appointed receiver for 
the company and was engaged in winding up the affairs 
of the concern at the time of his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the New York Hardware Club and the Lincoln 
Club in Brooklyn. 


THOMAS W. WELSH. 


Thomas W. Welsh, an old resident of Pittsburgh, 
died at his home in Wilmerding, Pa., last week. He 
learned the machinist trade, and was employed at the 
Pennsylvania Railroad shops at Twenty-eighth street, 
where he afterward became foreman. This position he 
resigned to accept chat of superintendent of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company at the time that company was 
organized. He was active in its management as superin- 
tendent until a few years ago, when ill health made it 
necessary for him to resign. He continued, however, as 
a director of the company until the time of his death. 


HAMILTON Y. CASTNER. 


Hamilton Y. Castner, an electrolytical chemist and in- 
ventor, died October 10, at Saranac Lake, N. Y. He was 
born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1858, and studied chemistry 
at Columbia College, New York. Later he established an 
analytical laboratory in that city, and invented a process 
for manufacturing aluminum, which was adopted in Eng- 
land. Mr. Castner devoted his attention entirely to elec- 
trolytical processes, in which field he gained a consider- 
able reputation. 

ISAAC WILSON. 


Isaac Wilson, one of the foremost pioneers of the 
Cleveland iron trade in England, died on September 22, 
aged 77 years. In 1841 Joseph Pease, the founder of 
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Middlesborough, invited Mr. Wilson to join him there. 
Subsequently he joined Edgar Gilkes in a partnership 
which resulted in the establishment of the Tees Engine 
Works, under the style of Gilkes, Wilson & Co. This was 
followed in 1853 by Mr. Wilson making his first practical 
acquaintance with the business of iron manufacture, and 
during the same vear the first blast furnaces built on the 
Tees were erected at Cargo Fleet by the firm of Gilkes, 
Wilson, Leatham & Co. The company has since under- 
gone some changes, and is now known as the Teesside 
lron works, though Mr. Wilson continued his connection 
with the firm up to the time of his death. He was for 
many years member of Parliament for Middlesborough. 


JAMES O. PEASE. 


James O. Pease, treasurer of the Phoenix Iron Com- 
pany of Phoenixville, Pa., died at his residence, Ger- 
mantown, Pa., on October 14. He was born in Washing- 
ton, Miss., in 1818. When 17 years of age he went to 
Philadelphia and engaged in the dry goods business, and 
from that time until 1869 he was connected with various 
firms. In 1869 he retired from the dry goods business 
and became treasurer of the Pheenix Iron Company, 
which position he held up to the time of his death. 


PETER S. HARMAN. 


Peter S. Harman, prominently identified with the iron 
industry of Columbia County, Pa., died on October 15, at 
Bloomsburg, Pa., at the age of 68 years. Mr. Harman 
was for many years a partner in the firm of Harman & 
Sharpless, and was the head of the firm of Harman & 
Hassart, manufacturers of machinery, in Bloomsburg. 


GEORGE TRITCH. 

George Tritch, president and founder of the George 

Tritch Hardware Company, Denver Col., died at his 

home in that city on the 8th inst. Mr. Tritch was in his 

seventy-first year. A further reference to his interest- 
ing and successful career will appear in our next issue. 





Carnegie [lachinery Contracts. 


(By Telegraph.) 

PirtspurGH, Pa., October 18, 1899.—The Carnegie 
Steel Company, Limited, of Pittsburgh have placed a con- 
tract for the blowing engines for the two new blast fur- 
naces which they are to build at Rankin, and also for the 
blooming mill engine for the new blooming mill at Du- 
quesne, with the Southwark Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. To the Riter-Conley Mfg. Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh has been given the contract for the 
iron work for the two new blast furnaces, while the 
Keystone Bridge Works department will build the bridge 
across the Monongahela River, to take hot metal from 
Carrie furnaces to Homestead, and will also build the 
iron buildings for the new blast furnaces, the new bloom- 
ing mill and the new open hearth plant at Duquesne. 

ed 

Steel Flat Cars.— The Pressed Steel Car Company 
of Pittsburgh have received an order from the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad for 250 steel flat cars, 
and another order for 250 steel flat cars from the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad. The order from the New York 
Central Railroad is to be filled by next March, and the 
car company will make a special effort to get the cars 
completed by that time. The order for the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company will probably not be filled in 
much less than a year. The first lot of steel flat cars 
made by the Pressed Steel Car Company was shipped 
to China, for use on the Imperial Railroad of North 
China, but since then only a very few of these cars have 
been made, and none of the railroads of the United States 
have used them, except in a very small way. The 
Pressed Steel Car Company have made no effort to put 
their flat cars on the market, for the reason that the or- 
ders for gondolas and self clearing hopper cars have been 
sufficient to exhaust the capacity of the plant. 

———$—  — 


The Union Steel Company.— On Monday, October 
16, the Union Steel Company of Pittsburgh made ap- 
plication for a charter of incorporation, with a capital of 
$1,000,000. It is said that the capital will be largely in- 
creased. W. H. Donner, A. W.- Mellon and R. B. Mellon 
of Pittsburgh are the principal promoters of the enter- 
prise. The company will manufacture wire rods and 
wire, and the plant will be established somewhere in the 
Monongahela Valley, near Pittsburgh. Blast furnaces 
and a steel mill in connection with it are contemplated. 
Contracts, it is stated, have already been placed for the 
rod mill and engines. The furnaces, when built, will bs 
two of 600 tons each. 
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The Export of American Iron & Steel 
Products.* 


BY J H. STERNBERGH, READING, PA. 





It is not at all surprising that in the early stages of 
the development of the industrial arts in this country 
manufacturers were unable to make goods in competi- 


tion with the older and more experienced foreign makers. 
Iu most lines we were not able to supply our home de- 
mand, hence the importation of foreign made goods to 
meet the demand of our rapidly increasing population 


has been on a most stupendous seale. But years have 
come and gone and our young men have been in school 
and college, and have picked up ideas here and there, and 
we have at length so improved the quality of our goods 


and increased the output of our machinery as to be 
able not only to supply the domestic demand in most 
lines, but to spare a surplus for our friends across the 
seas. Time was when we thought we should never be 


able to sell bolts and nuts in China and Japan, or to ship 
bar iron and machinery to England and Australia, but 
this is now no new experience to us. 


Men. 

In Europe there are 18,000,000 or 20,000,000 of men 
trained in the arts of war, a large part of whom are 
withdrawn from agriculture, manufactures, trade and 
commerce to be ever ready for the defense of their 
country. These men are in the prime of manhood, the 
best of their class: as a consequence, to a large extent, 
women and boys are obliged to take their places in the 
fields and in the factories. In America, our 18,000,000 
to 20,000,000 of men are trained in our colleges and 
schools of learning in the arts of peace. while but a few 
thousand only are educated as soldiers. Rarely are 
women employed in our harvest fields, and but few boys 
under 16 years of age are employed in our factories. 
Women and boys are ill adapted to devise and promote 
improvements, either in methods of agriculture or to in- 
vent machinery for use in the mechanic arts. Here in 
America our intelligent men are the cultivators of the 
soil and the inventors of our improved agricultural im- 
plements—the plow, the reaping and mowing machines, 
the cotton gin and the cotton press and many others—and 
men, rather than women, are primarily employed in our 
factories and workshops. Naturally, under these condi- 
tions, more numerous and more useful inventions and 
improvements in the mechanic and industrial arts are 
made in this country than in Europe. It is not a ques- 
tion of cheap labor, nor, indeed, of fertile soils and con- 
genial climates, but it is rather a question of intelligent 
men, capable of adopting improved methods and invent- 
ing and using the most efficient machinery for the pur- 
pose intended. The Western farmer, equipped with 
American agricultural implements, can raise and market 
wheat at 50 cents a bushel and corn at 15 cents a bushel, 
while in Europe the same crops could not be placed on 
the market for less than double this sum; hence our hap- 
py isolation from contentious and warlike neighbors en- 
ables us to employ to the greatest advantage our best 
men in the development of the industrial arts and of 
commerce. 

Materials, Machinery and Methods, 

Searcely less important is our wealth of natural re- 
sources, the extent and fertility of our soil; the enormous 
value and variety of our crops; the product of our forests 
and mines, and the production of the precious metals. 
Of all the countries under the sun, Great Britain, until 
recently, led the race in the production of pig iron, but 
the United States has lately caught up with her, and now 
holds this coveted position herself, and neither Great 
Britain nor any other country will ever wrest it from us. 
Twenty-five years ago we produced less than 2,000,000 
tons of pig iron per year. This year we shall produce 
13.000.000 tons—far outstripping the production of Great 
Britain—and the first year of the twentieth century we 
shall probably produce 15,000,000 tons: and, no doubt, in 
the vear 1910, if nothing meantime checks our onward 
progress, we shall produce 25,000,000 tons of pig iron; 
while Great Britain will probably not be able to produce 
half this amount. England mines deep for her ores and 
coal, and supplements her scant supply with importa- 
tions of ore from other countries, while in this country 
the richest and most extensive ore deposits known in the 
world lie near the surface, in close proximity to supplies 
of fuel and limestone. For 3 cents per ton ore is loaded 
by machinery on cars carrying 50 tons each, moved to 
the furnace over a line of road laid with steel rails 
weighing 100 pounds to the yard, dumped into small cars 
that elevate the ore and distribute it by automatic ma- 
chinery over the surface of the roasting ovens, where the 
excess of sulphur is driven off under a heat of about 1500 


*A Paper read before the Commercial Congress ‘at Philadel- 
phia, Pa.. October 14, 1899. 
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degrees F.; hence elevated automatically and dumped 
into the top of the blast furnace, where two-thirds as 
much coke and one-third as much limestone are also 
dumped and smelted by the aid of coke and an air blast 
heated to 1500 degrees, blown into the furnace under a 
pressure of 18 to 20 pounds per square inch, and the 
molten iron drawn off five times every 24 hours into large 
ladles supported on trucks and carried a short distance 
and poured into smal! molds, each of suitable size for the 
pigs of metal, which molds are attached to an endless 
chain and finally drawn through a tank of running water 
in order to cool the metal, and then dumped into a ear, 
weighed automatically and shipped to the purchaser 
All of these operations, from first to last, are performed 
by mechanical methods without human hands touching 
the material. Iormerly scores of men were employed 
about such a furnace, now only here and there a man is 
to be seen. Over 700 tons of pig metal are turned out by 
one of these modern furnaces every 24 hours, week days, 
Sundays, holidays and all—a real God-send to a rail- 
road having such a furnace on its line, for besides the 
1000 tons or so of iron ore, there is to be carried and de- 
livered to the furnace 1000 more tons of coke and lime- 
stone, and then the product, 700 tons of pig metal, is to 
be carried to the market. In all 2700 tons or more trans- 
ported every 24 hours! Little wonder that this coun- 
try has at length been able to ship pig iron and merchant 
bars to mother England; locomotives to China and Ja- 
pan; steel bridges to India and Egypt, and hardware arti- 
cles and machiney of all sorts to all of the distant cor- 
ners of ihe earth! Since last December the increased ac- 
tivity in all departments of trade and commerce has led 
to an excessive domestic demand for all kinds of goods, 
which has checked for a time this export business; but 
normal conditions are bound soon to resume sway, and 
neither broad seas, nor far distant shores can prevent 
us from resuming on a larger scale a business that has 
afforded so great satisfaction in the beginning. Nor is 
the fact that we pay higher wages in this country than 
anywhere else in the world a bar to our ability to renew 
the export of our manufactured products. The greater 
productive capacity of our artisans, the lower cost of 
food and especially our improved methods and machin- 
ery, more than offset our higher rate of wages. 


Markets, 


Notwithstanding these advantages, it is a fact that 
but a small percentage of our manufactured products 
has thus far found its way to foreign markets, and this 
owing to our lack of commercial agencies abroad and 
an intimate knowledge of the precise kind of goods 
wanted. The intelligent and aggressive English and Ger- 
man manufacturer has long since been there ahead of 
us. He has established agencies and sent out his cousins 
and his nephews to show goods and solicit business. He 
has learned what quantity and style of goods are wanted, 
how to pack and how to ship, and is willing to wait nine 
months or a year for his pay. He has established finan- 
cial institutions and laid deep and strong the foundations 
of permanent trade relations. For Americans to crowd 
in alongside of our enterprising English and German 
competitors means war—commercial war—not in a hos- 
tile spirit, nor even an envious or jealous spirit, but in 
friendly competition and open rivalry, relying for success 
upon the quality and price of our goods and upon our 
clean straightforward ways of doing business. But we 
shall get there, and we shall stay; because we have got 
the men and the material, and the machinery and the 
methods; and these are bound ultimately to win for us 
the markets. Indeed, so lofty is our ambition that if we 
could only tind means of transportation we would be 
willing to ship our goods to those bright orbs that so 
long have cheered our nightly labors, Mars and Venus, 
Jupiter and Saturn! 

1 have long believed in a protective policy for ‘this 
country. As long as we were more or less dependent and 
making an effort to supply our home demand, I thought 
it not unreasonable that we should build up a wall and 
keep foreign goods out; at least such as would, if admit- 
ted free, work a hindrance to our own development, But 
now that we have grown strong and lusty, and are able 
to compete in most lines with foreign makers, it seems to 
me we ought to take off some of the stones from this 
wall and allow a freer trade; at least to give as much to 
other nations as we ask from them, and treat them in 
this respect as we would like to be treated by them; 
hence a freer, more liberal and fairer trade with all the 
nations of the earth. 

Such friendly competition would tend to increase mu- 
tual respect and confidence, add dignity to-our national 
character, and promote and strengthen the bonds of 
peace and fraternal relations. 


— i, 
—_—— 


At Pittsburgh a bill in equity has been filed by the 
Monarch Water Heater Company against the Globe Mfg. 
Company, to restrain the defendants from manufactur- 
ing a certain water heater. 
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The Blue [Mountain Iron & Steel Company. 


The Blue Mountain Iron & Steel Company of Mary- 
land, recently organized, are the owners of the Catoctin 
iron tract, situated in Frederick County, Maryland, about 
60 miles west of Baltimore, and connected with the 
Western Maryland Railroad by a road running through 
the property and direct to their furnaces. 

The property consists of about 10,500 acres of val- 
ley and mountain land, 8000 or more acres being in 
wood of all kinds indigenous to that section. The tract 
reaches from the valley to the summit of the Catoctin 
Mountains, a sput of the Blue Ridge extending for 5 
miles along the mountains. 

At the base of the mountain, running the entire 
length of the property, are large beds of hematite ore, 
varying from 40 to 50 per cent. in metallic iron of as 
yet unknown depth, for though the property has been 
worked for 100 years and more, and great quantities 
of ore consequently taken out, the openings are hardly 
appreciable, and the greatest depth thus far made, say 
70 feet. . 

Higher up in the mountains, running in the same di- 
rection, for a distance of 5 miles, is a vein, or rather a 
series of veins, of rich magnetic ore, low of sulphur, and 
with but a trace of phosphorus, one of the best ores for 
steel working obtainable. Analyses show it to contain 
65 to 69 per cent. metallic iron. It is claimed that both 
these deposits are so advantageously lecated for cheap 
mining and self draining as to enable the company to 
put them at their furnaces, or on cars for shipment at 
a low price. 

Intermixed with the hematite ore is a fine deposit 
of paints, consisting of umbers, ochers, sienna, oxides, 
&ec., and valuable clays. As they are obtained from the 
washing of the ores, they become by-products. 

The improvements consists of two furnaces, one for 
coke iron of 50 tons daily capacity, and the other a char- 
coal furnace of 15 tons, a paint mill of 15 tons, a vil- 
lage of 75 houses and cottages, stores and office build- 
ing, blacksmith shop and carpenter shops, 4 miles tram 
road, and general equipment. 

The company are organized under the laws of Mary- 
land, the capital stock is $500,000. The purpose of the 
company is to enlarge their present furnaces, to add a 
new furnace of 150 tons, increase the facilities for min- 
ing both hematite and magnetic ore, to increase the 
paint plant to 40 tons per day, build about 75 more cot- 
tages, &c. For these improvements they have issued 
$500,000 at 5 per cent. 30 year gold bonds, interest pay- 
able March and September of each year. The Produce 
Exchange Trust Company of 26 Broadway, New York, 
act as trustee. A si#tking fund, satisfactory to the 
Trust Company, is provided for the retirement of these 
bonds. 

When the improvements now planned are com- 
pleted, the company will erect an extensive steel plant 
for the utilizing direct of their magnetic ores. The of- 
ficers of the company are Jerome Keeley of Philadel- 
phia, president; W. B. Price, vice-president; Abraham 
Sharp, treasurer, and Edward C. Pritchett, secretary, 
who, with O. A. Kirkland, Ernest Sharp and Charles W. 
Miller, all of Baltimore, constitute the directors. 


ii, 
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The Menominee Range. 





MARINETTE, Wis., October 14, 1899.—A visit to Crystal 
Falls, Iron Mountain, and other portions of the Menom- 
inee range the past week revealed much of interest. 
The favor in which their generally high phosphorus 
ores now stand is in marked contrast to the situation a 
year and more ago, and the general Menominee basin is 
now, it is safe to say, more highly regarded as a profit- 
able field for exploration than any other of the Ameri- 
ean ranges. There are not lacking indications that the 
next great finds of iron ore in America are to be on the 
north shore of Lake Superior, but the interest there is 
to-day little compared to that of the Menominee region. 

On one day this week there were, at the little town 
of Crystal Falls alone, representatives of the American 
Steel & Wire Company, of Pickands, Mather & Co., of 
the Federal Steel Company, of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company and of Corrigan, McKinney & Co., besides 
individuals also looking for favorable lands. Not all 
of these made deals, but the Steel & Wire Company 
closed two options near Crystal Falls, while what ap- 
pears to have the making of a magnificent property 
was taken by individuals. The Oliver Company, Ogel- 
bay, Norton & Co., Pickands, Mather & Co. and the Min- 
nesota Iron Company are already heavily interested in 
the district, and are increasing their properties on the 
range as rapidly as may be. 

The little towns of the Menominee, whose buildings 
have been boarded up, whose chief subsistence for sev- 
eral years has been lumbering, and whose once active 
mines have been filled with water, are all now hum- 
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ming with activity. Wages are on a $2 a day basis, and 
men are very hard to get. New and pretentious build- 
ings are going up, stores look prosperous, the streets 
are alive, and scores of mines and explorations, aban- 
doned since the early 80’s, are either hoisting ore or 
being put into shape. 

I rode from Iron Mountain to Crystal Falls with 
James Corrigan of Cleveland, who now controls and is 
operating the Crystal Falls, Great Western, Lincoln, 
Lamont and other properties in the same vicinity. “I 
bought the Crystal Falls five years ago,” said he. ‘ We 
did not pay much, but everybody thought what we did 
give was a sure sign of insanity. We could sell the group 
to-day for seven times what it cost us.” And I guess 
27 times would be nearer, for the later purchases cost 
almost nothing and are developing splendidly. The Cor- 
rigan mines are shipping 38000 tons a day, and other 
properties close by add materially to Crystal Falls’ out- 
put. The village of Florence is excedingly active, and 
trade there is tenfold greater than two years ago. A 
large tonnage of ore will be shipped off the Menom- 
inee range the coming winter all rail. It has been de- 
cided, in view of the large traffic impending, that the 
car ferry route across from Green Bay to the Lower 
Michigan Peninsula shall be kept open all winter, and 
a great quantity of ore will take this route east. It is 
even now being used, and Hocking Valley trains are 
daily taken across the lake on their way to the valley 
furnaces. All rail shipments to Chicago are now stead- 
ily under way, at a profitable figure. The Mansfield 
mine is shipping ore into Kentucky, and inquiries have 
been received by one mine operator at least as to win- 
ter shipments to furnaces at and near St. Louis. Steady 
shipments will be made to Chicago during the winter. 

The unusual geological conditions of the wide Menom- 
inee basin have upset theories—as most great min- 
eral areas do when thoroughly explored—and ore is 
being found in unexpected lenses in, one might almost 
say, all directions. There may yet be made, on that 
range, discoveries of high importance that will insure 
a long career to its iron towns. Its ore is cheaply 
mined, is of excellent physical character, and the ex- 
pense of getting to market at any season of year is mod- 
erate. It is likely that this year’s shipments from 
Escanaba and Gladstone will be 4,000,000 tons, in which 
total, however, is a considerable proportion of Gogebic 
and Marquette ores. D. E. W. 


_— 
o-_ 


The Coal Situation in Chicage. 





Although [llinois has enormous coal fields of its own, 
and coal deposits of other States are within convenient 
distance of Chicago, a serious shortage of fuel is now 
threatening that city. A local journal thus states exist- 
ing conditions: 

The shortage in the supply of bituminous coal, which 
Chicago has been experiencing to a greater or less extent 
for the last two or three months, and especially within 
30 days, is developing into an actual famine, and it 
was the consensus of opinion of the members of the Min- 
ers’ and Wholesalers’ Coal Association of Chicago, at 
their regular meeting at the Great Northern Hotel, that 
another advance of from 30 to 50 cents a ton was prob- 
able within 30 days. During the last month prices 
have gone up from $1.60 and $1.70 a ton to $2.25 and 
$2.30, and no one would be surprised to see $2.75 reached 
within the next month. 

There is an estimated shortage now of from 700,000 
to 900,000 tons, as compared with the normal supply, and 
there is every prospect of this increasing rather than di- 
minishing with the advent of cooler weather. The situ- 
ation is complicated by the fact that not only is there a 
decrease in the amount of coal coming to Chicago, but 
there is also an enormously increased demand owing to 
the prosperous times, which have stimulated all lines of 
manufacturing. One large dealer cited as an illustration 
of this one of his customers, who formerly took 10 tons 
a week, and who now takes 30 tons. 

The decrease in the amount coming to Chicago, as 
compared with last year, is due to scarcity of men to 
work in the mines and to scarcity of cars for transport- 
ing the coal. : 

The result is that the wholesale dealers in Chicago 
have practically no surplus coal on hand, and what is 
more they are compelled to divide up each consignment 
they receive among those with whom they have con- 
tracts, and they dole this out with a sparing hand. 

An illustration of the stringency was furnished in the 
case of one of the largest dealers the other day, when he 
went to a customer to whom he had just sold 500 cars, 
and paid him 25 cents more a ton for the same than he 
sold it for. 

There is a pinch in anthracite coal also, and a further 
advance over the 75 cents increase made since July is 
certain to come with cold weather. There is an esti- 
mated shortage of from 500,000 to 700,000 tons, as com- 
pared with a year ago. 
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The History of Steel Manufacture in Sheffield. 


At the occasion of his installation as Master Cutler 
ef Shettield R. A. Hadfield delivered an address in which 
he sketched as follows the development of steel manu- 
facture in Shettield: 

The question may naturally be asked, W hat led to 
Sheffield becoming such an important manufacturing 
eenter ? It is well known that there are evidences of 
numerous ancient workings of iron ore in the district, 
the Romans themselves had taught the British much in 
this respect, and the Normans, in their invasion, brought 
ever many smiths and other skilled artisans. About the 
year 1100 one of the earliest Norman lords obtained a 
eharter to crect forges for the working of iron at Kim- 
berworth. Although of much later date, at the Wortley 
Iron Works of T. Andrews, F.R.S., there exists an inter- 
esting carved stone, bearing date 1715, showing a tilt 
hammer of the type then used. Dr. Gatty thinks that 
the Roman Rigg or Ridge, extending from Wincobank 
to Templeboro, had led to local iron stone being exposed, 
but inferior or phosphoretic ore, such as existed in this 
part of our country, could not have made good steel, 
whether worked up direct or made into wrought iron 
and carburized by cementation, as then practiced. 
While no doubt iron was locally produced, it would not 
have been suitable for steel of even medium quality. 
We are. therefore, driven back to the fact that in the 
early days Sheffield’s products were almost entirely 
made from imported Swedish, German and other for- 
eign steel. The material used was no doubt originally 
bought in its cemented condition, but afterward the 
cementation was done here. It was, therefore, due 
rather to natural advantages, such as the abundance of 
wood, and, later, the discovery of coal, that our manu- 
facturing operations took root. In witness of this may 
be cited the intelligent observations of a Frenchman, 
Jars, who visited Sheftield during the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and afterward published an interest- 
ing account of his trip. Streams for working the grind- 
ing wheels used were also abundant, and generally the 
conditions of manufacturing were favorable; probably, 
however, a still more important feature at that time 
was the accumulated special skill of its workmen, gradu- 
ally aggregating themselves into associations and guilds. 

That Sheffield trade became important at an early 
period must be admitted from the evidence of the well- 
known Chaucer quotations, probably about 1360, regard- 
ing Sheffield * Thwitels.”. Again later, Lord Shrews- 
bury, when presenting Shiettield made knives to Lord 
Burleigh, wrote: “ Such things as this poor country af- 
fordeth with fame throughout the realm.” Still earlier 
may we not claim for Sheffield manufacturers an im- 
portant position as makers of munitions of war in the 
shape of projectiles—to wit, arrow heads? Tradition 
says that the victories gained at Crecy and Agincourt 
were due to the Sheftield projectiles of that day being 
too much for the French armor! Johnson, the antiqua- 
rian, found a record which stated that Sheffield had at 
that time furnished to the Government no less than 
5000 arrow heads at a price of 15 pence per 100. In face 
ef this evidence of the quality of Sheffield’s work the 
prowess of Robin Hood and Little John can easily be 
understood ! 

As regards the materials used in the manufacture of 
eutting instruments of all kinds, it is clear that long be- 
fore the time of Huntsman, who effected the first impor- 
tant advance in the manufacture of cast steel, the city 
drew these entirely from outside, or, at any rate, those 
from which high quality goods were produced. This is 
eonfirmed by the statement that in 1750, or 150 years ago, 
no less than 4000 tons of Swedish iron were worked up 
here. Supplies are also said to have come from Spain. 
Probably after this important trade first commenced 
some of the material was converted into blister steel at 
the then port of entry, Neweastle. M. Gabriel Jars, in 
his * Voyages Metallurgiques, 1764-1774,” states that 
there were then several manufacturers of steel at New- 
eastle-on-Tyne—that is, the cementation of imported bars 
was carried on at that city. This process, without 
doubt. originated on the Continent. There are also rec- 
erds that even the South of England contained steel 
works—that is, cementation furnaces—for ancient rec- 
erds show that in 1609 one John Hawes held the site 
ef the Abbey of Robertsbridge, Sussex, upon which were 
eight steel furnaces. 

It was probably about 1730, or a little earlier, that 
Huntsman commenced his experiments, which resulted, 
ewing to his labors primarily, and to those of others 
later, in the present successful condition of the high 
quality steel trade for which Sheffield is justly famous. 
Probably more of this crucible steel is produced to-day 
than at any time in our history. Notwithstanding the 
rapid march in metallurgy and in the introduction of 
new processes, these, while meeting other requirements, 
have not destroyed the crucible steel industry for which 
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Sheftield has been so famous since the time of Hunts- 
man. As some have questioned the importance of 
Huntsman’s work, the late Dr. Perey, who has special 
claim to authority, said: “So far as I am aware, steel 
Was never melted and cast after its production, and in 
only one instance, that of Wootz steel, was it ever molten 
during its production, so that for the practical solution 
of this problem we are indebted to Benjamin Hunts- 
man of Sheffield.’ While the mere melting of materials 
in crucibles was not novel, his invention consisted in 
successfully solving the great difticulties to be over- 
come before this could be applied to the practical produc- 
tion of steel. Probably his skill lay largely in producing 
crucibles of sufficiently refractory nature to withstand 
the high temperature of the melting operation; also in 
tindipg the correct type of melting furnace and the flux 
to be used, the latter a point then of special importance. 
By the trade this method is still often called “ steel re- 
fining,” though, of course, in the sense of purification 
this term is not quite correct. The great drawback then 
experienced by manufacturers was that while imported 
material from Sweden and Germany was of excellent 
purity, whether as bar iron or crude steel, the cementa- 
tion process employed to effect the change, or “ convert ” 
the bar into steel or blister steel, gave a production of 
uncertain temper. The Huntsman method of fusion 
obviated many of the difficulties met with in the 
cementation process, and it certainly proved to be the 
first practical solution of the important problem of how 
to make steel of homogeneous and uniform quality. M. 
Gabriel Jars in 1764 described how the blister steel was 
fused, the method being practically the same in many 
points as that employed to-day in the crucible process. 
It was thought that the flux used formed the great se- 
cret, and much rejoicing occured when some one found 
this to be ground bottle glass. M. Jars describes how 
this special steel was then only used for the best razors, 
some kinds of knives, the finest steel watch springs and 
watch makers’ small files. 

In 1787, or only ten years after Huntsman’s death, 
Gale’s Sheffield Directory showed, by the five or six 
iirms entered under the heading of “ Steel Refiners,” 
that the men of Sheftield had not been slow to take ad- 
vantage of the iniprovements effected by Huntsman. It 
may be of interest to add that there were in that year 
about a dozen firms engaged in the converting or ce- 
mentation process. Also about 50 makers of edge tools, 
40 of tiles, 300 of pen, pocket and table knives, 50 of 
razors, close upon 100 of scissors and some 60 or 70 en- 
gaged in the manufacture of scythes, sickles and shears. 
Names of manufacturers at that time engaged in the 
Sheffield trades are well known even now, and their 
existence to-day, as of many other old firms, is, I think, 
a good proof that the motto of our Cutlers’ Company, 
Pour y parvenir a bonne foi, has faithfully represented 
their aims. That the city has made continued progress 
in this special manufacture is shown by the following 
figures: In 1835 there were 56 converting furnaces and 
about 564 melting holes; in 1842 there were 97 convert- 
ing furnaces and about 777 melting holes; in 1856 there 
were 105 converting furnaces and about 874 melting 
holes; in 1899 there are probably at least 2000 to 2500 
melting holes. When it is considered that in 1850, or 50 
years ago, it was thought to be a great feat when 
Messrs. Turton of the Sheaf Works produced an ingot 
weighing 25 hundredweight, afterward shown at the 
great exhibition, well may we exclaim that times have 
changed and we with them. Although it is difficult to 
fix an exact figure, it is probable that 1000 tons of cruci- 
ble cast steel are each week melted in Sheffield, involv- 
ing the use of about 14,000 crucibles. Huntsman would 
indeed be astonished to find his child grown into such a 
giant. As regards the development of the modern steel 
making process and other kindred trades, these are all 
well known and need not be dealt with in this address. 

Sheftield has done much as a metallurgical center, 
both as regards commercial progress in its own inter- 
ests and as to adding general scientific knowledge to the 
world’s stock. The days of Huntsman saw the com- 
mencement of steel manufacture; his methods have been 
adopted in many other manufacturing centers; while, as 
regards the revolution effected by Bessemer, to whom 
the world at large is greatly indebted, much as we owe 
to him, I venture to think that if it had not been for 
the pluck and perseverance of practical sheffield men, 
who assisted him in the development of his process, it 
would not have so rapidly attained the remarkable suc- 
cess it has done. Among men who, by their business 
qualities or inventive abilities, have helped Sheffield to 
attain its present high position in the metallurgical 
world are Brown, Jessop, Cammell, Firth, Reynolds, 
Vickers. Wilson, Andrew Fox, Seebohm, Howell, Don- 
caster, Colver, Jonas, Osborn, Sanderson, who carried 
out steel alloy experiments for Faraday, Mushet, Lucas, 
who was one of the first in 1815 to perfect malleable cast 
iron; Spencer, Stubbs and others; also those who have 
come into our midst from abroad and have done well 
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for our city by their business acumen and energy. I 
have dealt above with those names specially associated 
with the manufacture of steel. In its kindred branches 
and other industries there are equally well-known manu- 
facturers of long standing repute, such as Rodgers, Belk, 
Richardson, Chesterman, Wolstenholme, Bingham, Map- 
pin, Britain, Bedford, Tyzack, Beardshaw, Cadman, Har- 
rison and many others. 


—_—— 


Trade Publication. 





Measuring ‘Instruments.— The John M. Rogers Boat, 
Gauge & Drill Works, Gloucester City, N. J., have just 
issued a 30-page catalogue covering measuring instru- 
ments of precision, shell reamers with adjustable blades, 
rose chucking reamers, rock drills, special tools and ma- 
chinery. McCanna’s patent adjustable thread cutting and 
milling tool, for thread cutting, milling, counter boring, 
facing, pointing, cutting tapers and general brass finish- 
ing and machine work, is given a good deal of space, and 
its utility as a labor saving tool fully explained. Eight 
pages are given up to tabulated information of use to me- 
chanics and others, and lend additional interest to the 


catalogue. 
en 


The Mahoning Ore Property.— The American Stee! 
Hoop Company of Pittsburgh have purchased from E. 
©. Converse, William B. Schiller and Florence Crosby 
their fifth interest in the famous Mahoning mine on 
the Mesaba range. The reserves in this property are 
enormous. The Mahoning Ore & Steel Company pay 
a royalty of 15 cents per ton on the first 1,000,000 tons 
of annual production, and 12 cents on the excess over 
that figure. Its shipments in 1897 and 1898 were close 
to 520,000 tons each year. The average analyses for 
1898 of the Mahoning and Beaver ores were as follows: 





Beaver. 
ntivisnaocens 63.39 
a gneve ‘ 2.20 
Phosphorus...... 0.083 
Manganese....... aden é5<Uenens boceeeas 0.22 
DE chtctcaesensesckwaess -<o ee ween 0.020 
I, cneesi6eteenscqecs a baba antsee 1.79 1.93 
 " stcccoueceenes Sckkecennbatnees chenenanes trace. 0.24 
, canapasnscnenberesensss tivds sesiiweens trace. 0.17 
i | EE iksanéde henmaubaaswoee 10.34 11,20; 


The Cambria Steel Company -control one-half of 
the property, while the Republic Iron & Steel Company 
and others in the Mahoning Valley are fractional inter- 
ests. 

The American Steel Hoop Company have also bought 
considerable coal property late in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, participating in one recent purchase of 6500 acres. 


oo 


Taking effect October 12 the rate on pipe iron or steel, 
in lengths of 12 feet or over, to be used in the manufac- 
ture of pipe, in carloads 15 gross tons or over, from 
Pittsburgh, Monessen, Beaver Falls, Pa., and interme- 
diate points to Paterson and Newark, N. J., will be $2.90 
per gross ton. 


It is stated that a traffic arrangement is being made 
between the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh and the 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie railroads, which will 
provide for an immense interchange of traffic from the 
lakes to tidewater. The latter outlet is secured through 
the traffic arrangements which the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh has with the Beech Creek, the Philadelphia 
& Reading and Central of New Jersey. 


A West Virginia charter has been issued to the Cuban 
Mining Company of Allentown, Pa., to do a general min- 
ing and milling business in Cuba. Capital subscribed, 
$1,000,000; paid in, $100,000, with the privilege of increas- 
ing the same to $2,000,000. The shares are $100 each and 
held by Samuel Adams of South Bethlehem, Pa.; Oliver 
Williams and John Fritz of Catasauqua, Pa.; Edward 


Harvey, Henry Adams and Joseph W. Adams, all of Al- 
fentown, Pa. 


The Sante Fé Road has ordered 55 new consolidation 
engines from the Baldwin Company and twenty Moguls 
from the Richmond Locomotive & Machine Company. 
The contracts call for immediate construction in order 
to supply the increased traftic demands upon the road. 


The discovery is said to have been made that the 
smokeless powder for the seacoast fortifications has 
deteriorated to such an extent as to be useless. The 
loss to the Government will, in that case, be about $500,- 
000, and it will take from six months to a year to renew 
the supply. 
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MANUFACTURING, 


Iron and Steel. 





We stated in these columns some time since that the old 
Sessemer steel plant of the Premier Steel Company, at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., had been sold to W. J. Carlin Company, Lewis 
Block, Pittsburgh. The plant contains two 4-gross ton basic 
converters. A company have been organized to operate this 
plant, identified with whom is H. Blair Miller, formerly super- 
intendent of the Duquesne Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, but more recently connected with the Illinois Steel 
Company. It is the intention of the owners, in connection 
with Mr. Miller, to put the plant in first-class condition and 
start it in operation as soon as possible. It is expected to 
have the plant ready for running in about two months, or not 
later than January. The concern are desirous of engaging 
skilled labor of different kinds. 


The Chester Rolling Mill Company, which concern have had 
under erection for some time a large sheet mill at Chester, 
W. Va., are pushing work very fast. The usual delays inci- 
dental to scarcity of material and labor have interfered some- 
what with the building of this plant, but it is expected to be 
ready for the manufacture of sheets not later than the first of 
the year. The contract for the mills has been placed with the 
Lloyd Booth Company, Youngstown, Ohio; for the engines with 
the C. G. Cooper Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, while the boilers 
will be furnished by the Babcock & Wilcox Company of New 
York. 


The Westmoreland Steel & Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh have 
been granted a charter in West Virginia, with a capital of 
$3500, with the option of increasing it to $250,000. The pur- 
pose of the concern is to buy, sell and manufacture iron and 
steel and other metals. The incorporators are C. S. Knight, 
Jr., C. 8. Cook, J. D. Sutherland of Pittsburgh, and W. S 
Wrigbt and H. 8S. Sands of Wheeling, W. Va. 


The American Tin Plate Company have commenced dis- 
mantling the two-mill plant at West Newton, Pa., formerly 
operated by Hamilton & Co. The mills aad equipment will be 
removed to the Humbert Works at South Connellsville, Pa. 
The plant at Blairsville, Pa., formerly operated by the Blairs- 
ville Rolling Mill & Tin Plate Company, but which was taken 
over by the American Tin Plate Company, has been closed 
down for a long time and will probably not be operated again, 
but will be removed to some other plant. A delegation of 
Blairsville citizens recently visited the officials of tne American 
Tin Piate Company at Chicago, to endeavor to induce them to 
operate the pliant at Blairsville. No assurance was given, how- 
ever, that the plant would ever be started again. A proposition 
was then made to the American Tin Plate Company that they 
sell the plant back to some of the citizens of Blairsville, but 
this was declined. 


The Alan Wood Iron Company, at Conshohocken, Pa., are 
putting in a 72-inch sheet mill. 


The molders employed by the National Tube Company, at 
McKeesport, Pa., have asked for an advance of 10 per cent. in 
wages 

We have been advised that the report that the Apollo Iron 
& Steel Company of Pittsburgh would build another sheet mill 
and establish a new town near their present plant at Vander- 
grift, Pa., is untrue. 

The Wellsville Plate & Sheet Iron Company, Wellsville, Ohio, 
manufacturers of all grades of sheet iron and sheet steel, are 
contemplating some considerable extensions to their plant at 
Wellsville, but have not as yet fully decided exactly what they 
will be. This concern have found it necessary to make some 
additions to their plant as quickly as possible in order to meet 
the increased demand for their Wellsville polished sheets, the 
demand for which this year has been very much larger than ever 
before. The concern will probably add two or three sheet mills 
and two cold roll mills, with the necessary buildings, boilers, 
&c., in connection therewith. 


The Horace Lamb wire plant, at Northampton. Mass., which 
had a reputation of some value as manufacturers of special 
wire, including tinned mattress and broom wire, and which 
was greatly injured by a fire in June, is now fully rebuilt and is 
under the control of the New Haven Wire Mfg. Company, and 
is in a position to handle orders. 


The Superior Steel Company, now being organized, propose 
to make a number of improvements in the plants controlled. 
Three large open hearth steel furnaces are to be added to the 
York mill at Duluth, Minn. 

Circulars relative to the late Springfield Iron Company, 
Springfield, Ill., have been sent to the stockholders of the com- 
pany, stating that they will receive no dividend from the sale 
of the plant to the Republic Iron & Steel Company, and inform- 
ing them that the former company are still in debt to the 
amount of $92,456.19. The communication is quite lengthy and 
recites the troubles of the company since 1890, giving a complete 
history of the sale of the plant. The plant was sold for $400,- 
000, and the stockholders expected to receive something from 
the amount realized. 


The Minerva Pig Iron Company, Milwaukee, Wis., are en- 
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larging their boiler capacity and adding another blowing engine 
to their furnace equipment, expecting thereby to increase their 
output, now 75 tons, to 100 tons per day. 


The Clinton Iron & Steel Company of Pittsburgh are mak- 
ing some improvements to their Clinton Furnace. A new two- 
pass stove, 20 x 92 feet, is being erected, and when this is com- 
pleted it will be used to permit of the other stoves one by one 
being raised 20 feet. An Allis blowing engine, with steam cylin- 
ders 60 x 84 inches, is being added. The increased blowing and 
heating capacity are for the purpose of increasing the uniform- 
ity in the pressure and temperature of the blast. 


In September the Youngstown works of the National Steel 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, made 4590 heats. The Bessemer 
vessels turned out 46,876 tons of material, of which 21,042 tons 
were rolled into tin bars and small billets, and 20,235 tons into 
4 x 4 billets and larger. ‘The total output of the finishing mills 
was 41,277 tons. 

The Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, Pittsburgh, have let 
a contract for the erection of large office buildings at Munhall 
for the Homestead Steel Works. 


The directors of the Warwick Iron & Steel Company of 
Pottstown, Pa., have authorized Edgar S. Cook, president and 
general manager, to proceed with the erection of a new blast 
furnace at once. Its capacity will be 300 to 400 tons per day, 
the make depending upon the proportions of anthracite coal and 
coke which may be used as a fuel. 

Jones & Laughlins, Limited, operating the American Iron & 
Steel Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., intend to increase the converting 
capacity of their Bessemer plant by the addition of a number 
of new soaking pits and also by enlarging their converters. It 
is also possible that they will put in a new blooming mill. This 
concern are increasing their finishing output by the construc- 
tion of several new finishing mills, which are almost completed, 
and are equalizing the products in their various plants, com- 
mencing with the blast furnaces and running through the steel 
works and finishing mills. It is the expectation of this concern 
to produce about 2500 tons daily of material in their finishing 
mills by January 1. They have one of their new 600-ton blast 
furnaces in operatiop and another is expected to be ready in 
December. ‘he third furnace will be ready by July 1 of next 
year and the fourth one late in 1900. It will also be recalled 
that Jones & Laughlins, Limited, purchased some time ago Soho 
Furnace, in Pittsburgh, which is making 290 to 300 tons of 
Bessemer iron daily. It is their intention to remodel this fur- 
mace at some time, probably after the four new furnaces re- 
ferred to above have been completed and in operation. Should 
this be done the firm of Jones & Laughlins, Limited, will have 
a capacity for turning out close to 3000 tons daily of Bessemer 
pig iron. Jones & Laughlins, Limited, have just placed an 
order with the Duff Patents Company, Carnegie Building, Pitts- 
burgh, for a large number of Duff gas producers of the largest 
size. 

The National Tube Company have under erection a new blast 
furnace at Benwood, W. Va., and plans have been drawn for a 
second stack. The furnace under contract was originally started 
by the Riverside Iron Works, who were taken over by the Na- 
tional Tube Company. The company have now one completed 
furnace at Benwood, which was formerly operated by the River- 
side Iron Works. 

The Shelby Steel Tube Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are very 
busy at their Greenville Works, Greenville, Pa., on orders for 
cold drawn seamless tubing, in sizes 34% to 8 inches in diameter, 
5 for Government use. 





\ 


H The Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, are to make some 
TE important improvements at furnaces D and E of the Edgar 
ae Thomson group at Bessemer, Pa. Six blowing engines will be 
Aig taken out. The engine house will be built much larger to hold 


i eight very large engines that will have practically double the 

capacity of the six engines now in use. The engine rooms will 
be built 25 feet higher and 45 feet longer. The hot blast stoves 
connected with the rew furnaces named above will be built 10 
J feet higher and the two stacks will be raised considerably. 


The Cumberland Steel & Tin Plate Company have about com- 
pleted the erection of a four-mill sheet plant, comprising one 
48-inch mill, one 38-inch mill and two 26-inch mills, with two 
stands of cold rolls, and will shortly be ready to operate. Be- 
sides the ordinary Bessemer sheet iron they will make black 
plates for stamping and enameling, produced from sheet bars 
e rolled fre.a stock made in their new acid open hearth furnace 
ae recentiy built by Wm. Swindell & Bros. and now in successful 
A ; operation. The sheet mill building is entirely of steel, 80 x 250 
; feet, and was erected by the Fort Pitt Bridge Works. It ts 
equipped with a Mesta pickler capable of pickling sheets 12 feet 
“* long. The entire plant is lighted by electricity from their own 
dynamo, which also runs their traveling cranes. 

; The Cumberland Rolling Miil, at Cumberland, Md., the prop- 
erty of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, has been recently ac- 
quired upon long lease by a PittsLurgh syndicate represented 
by S. J. Macfarren, a traction engineer of this city. They have 
organized under the name of the Potomac Steel Company. The 
plant, which has been idle for some years, has been repaired 
and improved and is ready for work. The Potomac Steel Com- 
pany will make a specialty of light section steel rails, joints, 
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ties and equipment for mining, lumbering and plantation use. 
They will seek Soutbern and export trade. 


Machinery. 

The New Era Iron Works Company of Dayton, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of New Era gas and gasoline engines, have during the 
last four or five years been greatly increasing their output, and 
from time to time making changes and additions to their present 
factory to accommodate the increased demand for their engines, 
until now they are occupying every foot of space, and the in- 
creased demand within the last six months has necessitated 
their looking around for more shop room and facilities. They 
therefore recently purchased a large piece of ground, covered 
with several large factory buildings and a foundry, which they 
are now preparing to receive their factory. Within the next 
six months they expect to be able to turn out double the number 
of engines and be in shape to fill orders more promptly. The 
new factory will be equipped with two or three of their gas 
engines, one of which will furnish electric lights for the entire 
plant, another power for the fan and rattlers in the foundry and 
another for the general machine shop. The plant will be heated 
by steam and altogether will be thoroughly modern and up to 
date. This concern claim the distinction of building the largest 
single cylinder gas engine in the United States. 


We are officially advised that the report that the Dickson 
Mfg. Company, Scranton, Pa., manufacturers of locomotives, 
mining machinery and stationary engines, had been negotiating 
with the Midvale Steel Company for the transfer of their plant 
is untrue and has no foundation whatever. 


The machinery and electrical department of the United 
States Commission to the Paris Exposition have purchased from 
the Ball Engine Company, Erie, Pa., manufacturers of automatic 
cut off engines, a 350 horse-power tandem compound engine ar- 
ranged for direct connection to a Bullock generator, to be used 
as a working exhibit in the machinery annex at Vincennes. 


The Columbiana Pump Company, Columbiana, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of pumps, brass goods and plumbers’ supplies, advise 
us that they are very busy, and, in fact, have more orders than 
they can fill. This firm are composed of M. C. Harrison and T. 
E. Long, and are successors to the Columbiana Pump & Machine 
Company. 

The S. Jarvis Adams Company of Pittsburgh have made ap- 
plication for a charter of incorporation. The incorporators are 
Henry C. Fownes, J. Ramsey Speer, W. C. Fownes, Jr., Joseph 
McKnight Speer and Charles McKnight. These parties recently 
bought the plant of S. Jarvis Adams & Co., iron founders, lo- 
cated at Fourteenth and A®tna streets, and have decided to 
organize a corporation. The plant makes malleable iron cast- 
ings and general foundry work. It will be much enlarged and 
considerable new equipment installed. 


The Weimer Machine Works Company, Lebanon, Pa., build- 
ers of blowing engines, cinder and iron metal cars, and general 
work for blast furnaces and steei works, have for the past 18 
months been running their machine department double turn, 
and in the foundry, smith and pattern and boiler departments 
they have been making 14 hours per day. This concern advise 
us that, while they have in the past at times not been able to 
take all the work offered them, they are at this time in better 
shape to take new work, as they have been able to catch up with 
their orders by working double turn. 


Carrier, Laine & Co., Levis, P. Q., Canada, manufacturers of 
marine and stationary engines, locomotives, stoves, &c., have 
their whole equipment in full operation at the present time. 
The average number of hands employed during the year is 425. 
It is intended to enlarge the works considerably in the course 
of a few months. , 


The West Coxsackie Iron Foundry Works, at West Cox- 
sackie, N. Y., were destroyed by fire October 10. The company 
will rebuild at once and expect to be running in about 60 days. 

Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., crane manu- 
facturers, are adding an addition to the plant recently purchased 
by them. The interior arrangement of the machine shop and 
office is also being remodeled, with a view to enlarging the ca- 
pacity of the plant. 

The Rivett-Dock Company, Faneuil, Mass., have organized 
with a paid in capital of $300. The officers are as follows: 
Herman Dock, president; Clifton E. Wing, treasurer; Edward 
Rivett, vice-president and general manager. The company are 
manufacturing the Rivett-Dock lathe threading attachment. 
Their present manufactory at Faneuil is but temporary, and 
we understand a large plant will be built either at the present 
location or elsewhere very soon. 

The Union Boiler Tube Cleaner Company of 238 Penn ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pa., have recently finished the largest contract 
ever awarded for cleaning boilers, being 22 water tube boilers, 
containing an aggregate of 10 miles of 4-inch tubes—a task no 
other concern in the world has equipment to accomplish. They 
have just shipped their eighth machine to England and Scotland. 
The initial machine for export had been shipped just one year 
previously. One of the latter was a repeat of the first order. 

The Sattley Mfg. Company, W. H. Kremer, superintendent, 
Decatur, Ill., with main office at Springfield, Ill., have leased 
the Decatur Malleable Iron Company's plant and made extensive 
improvements in the property which will about double the ca- 
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pacity. Vanderpool & Co., Chicago, furnished the considerable 
equipment of tumbling barrels. New offices are being erected at 
Springfield, with a view of making room for additional factory 
buildings at that point. 

Atwood & McCaffrey, Pittsburgh, Pa., operating brass foun- 
dry and machine shops, recently made a shipment of a carload 
of goods by express to the Alabama Steel & Ship Building Com- 
pany at Ensley, Ala. 

The Playford Stoker Company, through their Pittsburgh rep- 
resentative, W. J. Brant, have secured an additional order from 
the Apollo Iron & Steel Company, Vandergrift, Pa., for 12 250 
horse-power stokers, making 24 stokers of this type instailed 
in these works. A second order for 1000 horse-power stokers 
was received a few days ago from the Edward Ford Plate Glass 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

The Duisdieker Foundry & Mfg. Company, Pekin, Ill., are 
making a line of emery grinding machinery, for which they ad- 
vise the demand has been brisk. The Cyclone grinding machine 
is made in various sizes, from a bench tool to a heavy cylin- 
drical column machine for use on large castings and plow 
shapes. 

The ingot moid department of the new plant of the Mesta 
Machine Company, at West Homestead, Pa., near Pittsburgh, 
will be started this week. 

The machine shop of the Union Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
is to be leased by the Ottumwa Box Car Loader Company for 
the manufacture of a device patented by Henry Phillips and 
William Hunt to load coal in box cars. 


The BE. P. Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wis., will shortly 
begin the erection of a building, 75 x 100 feet, on Barclay 
street as an addition to the National avenue shops, and this 
will be equipped with the newest, most improved and largest 
type of machines for the manufacture of pumping and blowing 
engines ; also another shop, 50 x 100 feet, on Barclay street, as 
a continuation of the Barclay street machine shop. In this 
they wil! manufacture mining and saw mill machinery. They 
have made extensive additions to their works on their own 
ground, and they were obliged to rent buildings in Buffalo, be- 
cause other foundries in Milwaukee and elsewhere, to which 
they have given their excess work, are so crowded with orders 
of their own that they can no longer help the Allis Company out. 


The foundry of C. L. Stuck, Hubbardstown, Mich., has been 
burned, with a loss of $6000. 

A malleable iron foundry is to be established at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

The Huber Mfg. Company, Marion, Ohio, are erecting a 
boiler shop 50 x 250 feet. It will be equipped with the most 
improved machinery for boiler making. 


The Sharon Steei Compgmy, which concern will erect a large 
basic open hearth steel plant and blast furnace at Sharon, Pa., 
have placed nearly all their contracts. With the Lloyd Booth 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, have been placed a contract for 
one blooming mill, with tables, one manipulator, one ingot tilter, 
one hydraulic shear, with approach, and shear tables. 


Bullock Electric Mfg. Company of Cincinnati report sales 
for the month of September involving 61 machines, ranging in 
size from 3 to 150 kw. Among the more important were 15 
engine type generators for United States Army transports and 
ten 50 horse-power motors to operate at 200 r.p.m. for Dick, 
Kerr & Co. of London, England. Several repeat orders were 
received, among them being the following: Maryland Steel Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md; Atlas Cement Company, Northampton, 
Pa., and Missouri Lead & Zinc Company, Joplin, Mo. 

Stedmans Foundry & Machine Works, Aurora, Ind., state 
that their entire plant is being operated to its fullest capacity, 
80 much so as to necessitate an increase in their working force. 
A recent large shipment of machinery was made to Australia, 
while the bulk of their product has been for home consumption. 


The Jenckes Machine Company, Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada, 
report the outlook for next year’s business quite promising. 
The increasing stability and permanence of the mining industry 
in British Columbia and Nova Scotia, as well as Western On- 
tario, has resulted in a demand for a higher grade of power 
machinery for mine use, and they state that many of the equip- 
ments they supply for such purposes now embody high grade 
compound condensing Corliss engines and accempanying machin- 
ery of as high efficiency as is required in less remote localities, 
and where competition renders the strictest economy necessary. 


The Canadian Rand Drill Company, Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
Canada, are just about to occupy their new shops. The ma- 
chinery is being erected as fast as possible, and a considerable 
increase in the equipment wiil take place, everything being laid 
out on strictly modern lines. 


Hardware. 


The Bignall Company, Medina, N. Y., have been incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $30,000, and the following officers and 
directors: William M. Lee, president; W. B. Robbins, vice- 
president: F. H. Whipple, secretary and treasurer; EB. L. Stur- 
gis and C. W. Holmes, directors. The company will succeed the 
Bignall Mfg. Company, making the same line of goods with the 
exception of soil pipe and fittings, their products comprising 
‘brass and iron pumps, cast iron sinks, skeins and boxes, &c. 
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The Havana Metal Wheel Company, Havana, III., makers of 
all kinds of metal’ wheels and running gear, report a growing 
demand for their product. New buildings are being erected upon 
their property to provide for enlarged operations. 


The Keystone Woven Wire Fence Company, Peoria, Ill., have 
completely remodeled their plant for the economical production 
of their various patterns of fence netting. The new factory, 
with an additional equipment of machinery, will permit an in- 
creased output of about one-third. Trade is keeping up en- 
couragingly. 

A. M. Ross & Co., Ilion, N. Y., have for the present discon- 
tinued the manufacture of shovels and scoops. 


In addition to the Government order of horse nails recently 
shipped by the Standard Horse Nail Company of New Brighton, 
Pa., to Manila, this concern forwarded a large consignment for 
depot quartermaster at Havana, Cuba. 


Miscellaneous, 


The American Steel & Wire Company have awarded a con- 
tract for the erection of 1000 coke ovens on the Mosier Farm, 
in Fayette County, to Owen Murphy, a contractor, of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Pa. ‘The ovens are to be completed within ten months from 
the starting of work. 


The Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, manufacturers of 
sheet metal roofing, siding and ceiling, eave troughs, conductor 
pipe, have the largest sheet metal plant in the world, and have 
been operating overtime since March. The concern have very 
large orders on hand. 


The Columbia Bridge Company, lately organized at Edin- 
burg, near Ellwood City, Pa., have a capital of $30,000. The 
stockholders are all of Pittsburgh and are as follows: George 
W. Knoyf, John C. Oil, Chas. M. Neeld, A. Kountz, Joseph 
Kountz and H. L. and J. L. Kountz. 


Within a short time the receivership of the Walter A. 
Wood Mowing & Reaping Machine Company of Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., will terminate and the reorganization company will be in 
control. At the wind up of the receivership the company will 
have paid every dollar of their floating indebtedness and every 
creditor in full with interest in full. Much credit is given to 
the receivers, Seymour Van Santvoord and Danforth Geer, 
through whose efforts the business will be restored to a firm 
basis. ‘lhe officers state that the company’s business is in good 
condition, and the expectaticn is that the trade will be quite 
as large the coming year as for the season just passed, which 
was the biggest done during the receivership. The securities 
which the company will issue for their new capital have been 
taken not only by their stockholders and vondholders, but very 
generously by local banks, country banks and individuals who 
thus far have had no financial interest in the business. 


The Lafayette Bridge Company, Lafayette, Ind., whose plant 
was recently burned, have decided to rebuild as soon as their 
insurance claim is adjusted. Their expectation is to operate 
as an independent company, although arrangements had begun 
for merging their interests into the bridge consolidation. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Company of East Berlin, Conn., are 
shipping to Mexico the structural iron material for the roof 
for a building 80 feet wide and 255 feet long. This roof Is to 
be erected on masonry walls and the building is to be used for 
a paper mill for the San Rafael Paper Company, City of Mex- 
ico. This is a duplicate of work furnished these parties some- 
thing over a year ago. 


The Eureka Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh have beem organ- 
ized, with a capital stock of $50,000, and application has been 
made for a charter. It is the intention of the new concern to 
engage in the manufacture of enameled bathtubs at Blairs- 
ville, Pa. Chas. A. Bradley, president of the Pittsburgh Stove 
& Range Company, and John Fitzgerald, also of that city, are 
identified with this new concern. 


E. W. Bliss Company have recently changed their Western 
office from 96 West Washington street to 22-24-26 South Canal 
street, Chicago. The new office will carry a line of their stand- 
ard machines and the superintendent in charge, W. 8S. Smith, 
wilt be pleased to communicate with any interested parties in 
that section. 


<i 
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The directors of the Pittsburgh Stove & Range Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh have appointed Geo. A. Simpson 
manager of one of the works in Allegheny which will be 
put on,the manufacture of gas stoves and ranges exclu- 
sively. Some extensive improvements will be made to 
these works. 


The Alabama & Georgia Iron Company have been in- 
corporated at Trenton, with a capital of $1,300,000, of 
which one-half is 7 per cent. cumulative stock. This is 
the company who have acquired the property of the 
Cherokee Iron Company and the Augusta Mining Com- 
pany, Eugene Zibberman of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Rog- 
ers, Brown & Co. being interested. 


. The eighteenth annual meeting of the American Street 
Railway Association began in Chicago on Tuesday. 
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Conditions in the Iron trade are becoming more and 
more puzzling. While assertions as to the adverse effect 
of high prices on consumption are growing more numer- 
ous, and there is more talk of resistance to further ad- 
vances, the large interests are assuming an attitude of 
greater aggressiveness. The highly interesting move- 
ments in the vessel transportation on the Lakes are com- 
plex, but find their explanation in the effort on the part 
of large consumers of Ore to keep down Lake rates, 
while the ship owners are trying to establish a high fig- 
ure in order to make it apply on old contracts. Charters 
for a heavy tonnage for the 1900 season have been made 
at $1.10 and $1.25, and discussions as to coming Ore 
prices are being heard. A rise from the $2.60 basis this 
year to $5 and $5.25 is spoken of. Apparently little has 
been done in Furnace Coke for the first half of 1900, but 
$3 is mentioned, while a considerably lower figure is 
spoken of for the second half. 

Some large movements are reported in the intermedi- 
ate materials in the Central West. In Bessemer Pig 
there have been two sales aggregating 80,000 tons. This 
does not include a 50,000 ton furnace contract in the 
Northwest. 

One block of 50,000 tons of Billets was placed, for de- 
livery during the first half. ‘There are very heavy Billet 
inquiries in the market, one interest alone asking for 
over 100,000 tons. The attitude of the principal produc- 
ers will probably be defined at an early date, and an im- 
portant conference is talked of. 

In some of the Finished lines very large requirements 
for 1900 are under consideration. Thus the largest con- 
suming interest of Merchant Pipe is said to have placed 
a very large order, and is now in negotiation for the Skelp 
for a part of it, the quantity of the latter figuring up to 
about 75,000 tons, the greater part of it Steel. 

The announcement has been unofficially made that 
dating from Saturday, Standard Steel Rails are to be ad- 
vanced from $33 to $35 at mill, by the makers, for any 
orders entered after that date for 1899 or 1900 delivery. 
There is good reason to believe that this is the case. It 
is understood that some very good orders have again 
been placed lately, and that a large tonnage will be en- 
tered during the next few days. Report has it that the 
inquiries now on the market aggregate 250,000 tons. 

The Wire interest has made a further advance of $3 
per net ton on Wire and on Nails, and reports are cur- 
rent that Structural Material is to be brought into line 
at an early date. 

It will be observed, therefore, all the great interests 
are committing themselves to a continuance of the rise, 
at least so far as the first half of next year is concerned. 
It would be idle to deny that the conservative element 
in the trade deplore this pronounced tendency, since it 
increases the danger of a check and threatens to make 
the inevitable decline, when it does come, more abrupt 
and demoralizing. 

The prospects of the export trade have been further 
darkened by the rise in ocean freights, due to the with- 
drawal of many vessels into the carrying of men and 
supplies for South Africa. 

In the Metal trades the principal event is the weaken- 
ing in Lake Copper and the easing off in Tin. 
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October 19, 1889 


A Comparison of Prices 


At date, one week, one month and one year previour. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics, 


Oct. 18, Oct. 11, Sept. 20, Oct. 19, 
1899. 1899, 1899. 1898, 







PiG IRON: 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Standard, Phil- 
RE OEE 2.75 $22.75 $22.50 $10.75 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 
REE - cnnss dubhis mibtnaine . 20.75 2.75 2.2 9.75 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Lcecal, Chicago 23.00 23.00 22.00 1100 
mer Ay Pittsbargh.......... 24.50 24.00 23.25 10.40 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh............ 20.50 21.00 21.50 9.25 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago. 2500 25.00 25.00 11.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh........... 39.00 38.50 38.00 15.50 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia,......,.. 40.00 40.50 41.00 18,00 
is i SC . . cn; .cccnepue. aanmeees. - 20000 4100 17.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh (nominal)... 48.00 46.00 45.00 220 
Steel Rails. Heavy, Eastern Mill... 35.00 33.00 33.00 18.00 
Spices. TIASWACE ....0ccccccscescce 2.65 2.65 2.50 1.40 
Splice Bars, Tidewater............. 225 2. 2.15 1.05 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago...... oe - 20.00 20.00 18.50 8.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia. See eens 21.50 21.50 21.00 10.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ ii: dee en 35.00 28.00 13.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia. 25.00 2.00 23.00 12.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago ... 00 20.50 20.00 1123 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia....... 21.00 21.00 19.00 10.3 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago........ 17.00 19.00 17.50 7.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia... 2.10 2.10 2.05 1,10 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown... 2.25 2.25 2.10 95 
Steel Bars, Tidewater .............. 2.40 2.40 2.40 1.15 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 2.35 2.35 2.40 1.00 
Tank Plates, Tidewater............ 3.00 3,00 3.00 1. 
Tauk Plates, Pittsburgh....... cece 2.75 2.75 2.90 1,1 
NE, ERNE... concocesenseve 2.40 2.40 2.40 1.40 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ss.«- 2.2 22% 22 12 
Angles, Tidewater............ ae 2.40 240 240 120 
Angles, heme 9 ge (tteheek ured 2.25 2.25 2,25 1,10 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh.. 210 2.10 2.25 1.10 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.65 1.20 
Sheets, No. 27, Chicago............. 3.15 3.15 3.35 2.00 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh.......... 3.10 8.10 3.15 1.85 
Barb Wire, f o.b. Pittsburgh....... 3.55 3.40 346 170 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh...... 2.95 2.80 2.80 1.85 
Soe SUM EE ccneussccucabdenssseoe 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.10 
METALS: 
Copper, New York............ sean 18.00 18.37% 18.50 12.50 
Spelter, St. Louis ....... wee mie 5.20 5.35 5.40 4.80 
ee ._, eee ; 460 460 460 3.80 
Ns Ml Bs occeesnncaccceseese 450 450 452% 8.65 
ye 2. err eee 30.50 1.90 82.00 17.90 
Antimony, Hallett, New York..... 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.00 
Nickel, New York ........ evcceece ‘ 36.00 36.00 36.00 35.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 100 
 —ES 2 ee ee . 4.8244 4.8244 4.824 2.75 





Chicago. (By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 805 Fisher Building, | 
CHICAGO, October 18, 1899. \ 

Railroad companies are placing heavy orders for al} 
kinds of Track Material and equipment. The high prices 
appear to be accepted as inevitable, notwithstanding the 
reports that a policy of resistance was to be adopted. 
Orders for Rails already placed cover a large tonnage, 
and Track Fastenings are being freely purchased. Ar- 
rangements are being made for bridges by companies 
that a short time since announced a determination to put 
up wooden bridges rather than pay ruling prices for 
Steel. An order for cars is stated to be pending which 
alone would fill one large car works for six months. The 
Implement trade is also promising to far exceed the ex- 
pectations of manufacturers. The outlook is not only 
most promising from domestic sources, but export busi- 
ness is developing beyond anticipation. A single order 
for export recently received by a local Implement com- 
pany calls for 14,500 high class farm machines. A slight 
falling off is observed in the demand for some finished 
products, but this is regarded as incidental to the season. 
No apprehension is entertained of weakening in prices. 
Higher figures are in fact being made on some products; 
notably, $3 per ton advance has just been announced on 
Wire products, including Wire Nails. 


Pig Iren.— The business of the past week was of 
large volume, including a number of contracts for round 
lots running from 2000 to 5000 tons each. This business 
is mainly for delivery next year, but a sharp demand 
is still experienced for early delivery. Furnace com- 
panies are either considerably behind on deliveries, or 
else are obliged to blow out stacks for relining, causing 
buyers to continually reappear in the market to cover 
immediate necessities. The shortage of Pig Iron for 
malleable purposes is shown by the closing for several 
days last week of a large malleable plant for lack of 
Iron. The Iroquois Furnace was blown out last Friday 
for relining, which will require about six weeks. This 
considerably reduces the local supply of Iron. Pig Iron 
sellers are looking for still higher prices, and predict a 
greater shortage of Iron in the first six months of next 
year than now obtains. They assert that enough large 
buyersare holding off in the hope that prices may weaken 
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to more than take up all the free Lron available when con- 
vinced their expectations will not be realized. Some of 
these buyers who have been interviewed express no fear 
of a shortage, but are confident that they will not lose 
anything by waiting a little longer for developments. 
The inquiry for Iron is still heavy, and much more busi- 
ness is in sight. We quote for cash as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............$25.00 to $26.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1.......... 23.50 to 25.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2.......... 23.00 to 23.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3.......... 22.50 to 23.00 
SS OS a a re 23.50 to 25.00 
Ohio | ae, ee 24.50 to 25.00 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. eee C0 36.00 
a re 22.65 to 23.65 
Ce I RR aa 5 we cine 6 #08 21.65 to 22.65 
ee 20.90 to 21.65 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 22.65 to 23.65 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... 21.65 to 22.65 
i. 2 “AAA rr 20.40 to 21.15 
Gray Forge and Mottled............. 20.40 to 21.15 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

i. 332 a apa 21.65 to 25.65 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel..... 24.65 to 25.65 
Malleable Bessemer..............02. Se oe 
Standard Bessemer................. cows tO 26.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery. 

ee a re ree 31.80 to 32.50 


Bars.— While a good tonnage of Bar Iron orders is 
being entered, and inquiries are in hand for good sized 
contracts for future delivery, manufacturers state the 
amount of business now coming up is, not so large as 
during previous weeks. The feverish demand has 
abated, and matters are assuming a more natural shape. 
They welcome this condition, believing that it will be 
better for all concerned if the mills can catch up a little 
closer on deliveries. Prices on mill shipment of Com- 
mon Iron are maintained at 2.30c. to 2.40c., Chicago, but 
2.60c. has been realized for prompt shipments. Soft Steel 
Bars have been active, with some large tonnage placed, 
and a sharp demand -or early delivery on small lots. 
This has made a wide range of prices on mill shipments. 
Some of the leading mills have taken business in this 
way as high as 2.65c., Chicago, while others quote 2.35c. 
to 2.45¢c., half extras. Occasionally a lower price is 
made on a limited range of sizes which can be rolled 
on continuous mills that can be operated to best advan- 
tage on a long run on a single size. Mill shipments of 
. Hoops are held at 2.65c., base, Chicago, for Bands. Job- 
bers report an unabated demand from warehouse, with 
shipments of this character daily running up to figures 
beyond all previous experiences. Small lots from stock 
are quoted at 2.90c., minimum, for Bar Iron; 2.65c. to 3c. 
for Soft Steel Bars, and 3.65c. for Norway and Swedish 
Iron. 


Car Material.— Large inquiries for Car Axles have 
been a noteworthy feature of late, but makers of Steel 
Axles are so full of work that they have refused to take 
more business. A local car works are stated to be con- 
sidering a proposition to build a large quantity of cars 
for a leading line which would take their entire capacity 
for six months. 


Structural Materia].— Considerable business is being 
done in small lots, which in some cases run as high as 
500 tons. This business includes numerous orders from 
bridge works, and occasionally a fair order for a build- 
ing. Among recent sales was one of 500 tons of 18-inch 
Beams for a heavy warehouse. Prospects are bright 
for larger contracts with bridge works. Railroads are 
contemplating improvements in spite of existing high 
prices. Mill shipments are quoted as follows, Chicago 
delivery: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15-inch and under, 
and Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 2.40c.; Beams, &c., 18 inches 
and over, and Angles over 6 inches and under 3 inches, 
2.50c.; Tees, 2.45¢.; Universal Plates, 3.15¢c. Stocks of 
Beams in local yards have practically been exhausted. 
Smaller sizes than 12-inch Beams are bringing 4c. to 5c. 
per lb. in small lots. 


Plates.—Inquiries which could not be entertained 
have been received here from large consumers desiring 
supplies of Plates for the next six months of next year. 
Some of these inquiries have come from localities as far 
distant as the Atlantic seaboard. Jobbers report a mod- 
erate decrease in their trade, which is to be expected at 
this season. Mill shipments are now quoted as follows, 
Chicago, for reasonable deliveries: Tank, 3.15c. to 3.25c.; 
Flange, 3.50c. to 3.60c.; Marine, 3.60c. to 3.75c.; Fire Box, 
4c. to 544c. Jobbers quote Tank in small lots at 3.40c., 
and Flange, 3.65c. 


Merchant Pipe.— The strong demand continues for 
the standard sizes of Merchant Pipe. Manufacturers 
now quote mill shipments of carload lots 50 and two 10’s 
and small lots 50, 10 and 5. They are as usual receiving 
many specifications from buyers who hope to have them 
entered at old prices. Merchant Steel Boiler Tubes are 
quoted as follows: 1144 to 1% inches, 35 per cent. off on 
Steel or Iron; 2 to 2% inches, 50 per cent. off on Steel and 
45 per cent. off on Iron; for 3-inch and larger, 524% per 
cent. off on Steel, 474% per cent. off on Iron. 
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Sheets. —'The demand for mill shipments has not been 
large for some little time, but a few sales were reported 
recently for deliveries running into next year. Prices 
of Black Sheets have not declined, but those quoting 
highest rates have now come down to the level of other 
manufacturers. Mill shipments are therefore quoted at 
3.15¢. to 3.30c., Chicago, for No. 27 Black. Galvanized 
Sheets are selling from mill at 70 and 5 to 70 and 10 and 
5 per cent. off, with 15¢. freight allowance. Jobbers 
have seldom had such a heavy demand for Galvanized 
Sheets as they are now enjoying. Their stocks are large, 
so that the trade is being well supplied. Jobbers quote 
small lots from stock at 3.40c. to 3.50c. for Black, and 
70 to 70 and 5 per cent. for Galvanized. 


Merchant Steel.— This branch of trade now shows 4 
tendency to quietness, which is usual at this time of year. 
Mill shipments, Chicago delivery, are quoted as follows: 
Smooth and Finished Machinery Steel, 2.95¢. to 3.05¢.; 
Smooth Finished Tire, 2.80c. to 3e.; Open Hearth Spring 
Steel, 3.60c. to 3.75¢., base; Toe Calk, 3.20c. to 3.50¢e., 
base; Sleigh Shoe, 2.70c¢. to 3c.: Cutter Shoes, 3.45c. to 
3.65¢.; Ordinary Tool Steel, 7c. to 74¢.; Special, 13¢. and 
upward. Jobbers are quoting from _ store: Crucible 
Spring Steel, 6c. rates; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 5c.; 
Smooth Machinery Steel, 5'c.; Toe Calk Steel, 4e. 


Billets and Rods.— The local Steel makers have had 
recent inquiries for a large lot of Billets for delivery in 
the first half of next year, which they are unable to 
consider, as they are finishing ail their Steel themselves. 
Small lots of ordinary Bessemer Billets are selling here 
from warehouse as high as 2.10c. per pound. No quo- 
tations are being made on Wire Rods, the local mills 
now being behind on deliveries and trying to catch up. 


Rails and Track Supplies.— Good orders have been 
entered for Standard Sections of Steel Rails for next 
year’s delivery at prices ranging from $33 to $36, ac- 
cording to quantity. The local mills are now evidently 
pretty well sold up for the early part of next year, as 
business is being obtained by Eastern mills for such de- 
liveries which would hardly go to them if the Western 
mills were not in that condition. Large orders have also 
been placed for Light Rails, which are quoted at $33 te 
$40 for round lots. The impression is abroad that an 
early advance is to be made on Heavy Rails. Much busi- 
ness is also being done in Track Fastenings, numerous 
contracts being reported for Splice Bars, Spikes, ce. 
Track Fastenings are quoted as follows: Steel Fish 
Plates, 2.05c. to 2.15¢.; Iron Fish Plates, 2.50c. to 3c.; 
Spikes, 2.75c. to 2.80c.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 
3.80¢. to 3.85¢e.; Square Nuts, 3.65c. to 3.70c.; Steel Links 
and Pins, 3c.: Iron Links and Pins, 2.95¢e. 


Old Material. —From present indications the top of 
the market, for a little while at least, was reached last 
week for certain classes of old material. It is somewhat 
difficult to quote the market at present, owing to the 
conflicting views of buyers and sellers. Large buyers 
seem to have determined to get prices down to a lower 
level, and in this they are aided by larger quantities of 
material now being received from a wide territory on 
account of the tempting rates recently ruling. It is pos- 
sible that Old Iron Rails may be maintained at high fig- 
ures on account of their scarcity, but this remains to 
be seen. Large consumers are offering only $28, and 
say they will pay no more. Dealers’ selling quotations 
are as follows, per gross ton: Old Steel Rails, mixed 
lengths, $20; Old Steel Rails, long lengths, $23 to $24; 
Relaying Rails, $25 to $27.50; Old Car Wheels, $20 to 
$20.50; Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, $17 to $18; Mixed 
Steel, $13.50 to $14. The following selling prices are per 
net ton: No. I Railroad Wrought, $25; Dealers’ Forge, 
$18 to $19; Fish Plates, $25 to $26; No. 1 Mill, $14.50 to 
$15; Heavy Cast, $16 to $16.50; Stove Plate, $11.50; Rail- 
road Malleable Cast, $16.50; Agricultural Malleable Cast, 
$13.50 to $14; Iron Car Axles, $30; Horseshoes, $18 to 
$19: Cast Borings, $10 to $10.50; Steel Axle Turnings, 
$13.50 to $14: Iron Axle Turnings, $12.50 to $18; Machine 
Shop Turnings, $12 to $12.50. 


Metals.— Lake Superior Copper is slightly easier, car- 
load lots being quoted at 18%c. Western is unchanged 
at 17%ec. Spelter is unsettled, with 5.35c. about the rul- 
ing quotation. Pig Lead is in fair demand, with the 
largest producers holding at 4.55c., and some outside of- 
ferings at 4.50c. The consumption is extraordinarily 
heavy. 


Tin Plate.—The situation shows no improvement in 
the supply. Manufacturers are still unable to make de- 
liveries fast enough to keep the trade properly stocked. 
Jobbers are finding the demand running far beyond 
their expectations. Stocks are short in every grade. Ac- 
cumulations in the hands of weak or timid holders were 
some time since worked off and full prices are now rul- 
ing on everything. 
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26 THE IRON AGE. 


Philadelphia. 


Office of The Iron Age, Forrest Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., October 17, 1899. t 

The situation is not materially different to what it was 
a week ago. In some lines prices are slightly higher, in 
others they are unchanged, but in no case lower. There 
is a good deal of guessing going on in regard to the fu- 
ture, and there is plenty of margin on both sides of the 
question. The ove unmistakable feature, however, is the 
immense demand for all kinds of Iron and Steel, and the 
absolute dearth of stocks. This removes all fears of 
weakening in prices during this year, but leaves the more 
distant future open to all sorts of opinions. The feeling 
in regard to this matter appears to be somewhat inter- 
mittent. Some days there is a disposition to buy for long 
deliveries, then there comes a period of hesitancy, which 
eontinues until 1 pressure for material creates a fresh 
buying movment, and so it goes from time to time, the 
final outcome so far having always been the same—viz., 
somewhat better prices. At the moment another period 
of hesitancy is in evidence, which, while it may not result 
in advantage to buyers, may perhaps be of somewhat 
longer duration. So far as supply and demand is con- 
cerned there is certainly nothing to encourage the idea 
of lower prices in the near future. This appears to be 
eonceded on all sides. The important question is, how 
about next year? A great deal of business has already 
been placed, probably more for long delivery than in any 
former year, but of course the supply of Iron will also 
be greater than in any former year, so that the real ques- 
tion is one of proportion. This leads to a consideration 
of what is to become of all the Iron that is to be pro- 
duced. Based on the furnace output, as shown in the 
last issue of /'he Iron Age, we shall have considerably 
more than 14,000,000 tons of Pig Iron to take care of 
during 1900. How is it to be done? The export trade ap- 
pears to be pretty well cut down by the advance in prices 
which have been made on this side, and this will be still 
further emphasized by the very great advance in ocean 
freights which is sure to follow the withdrawal of vessels 
for war purposes. The main dependence, therefore, must 
be in home consumption. In this respect the outlook is 
extremely satisfactory. The country was never more 
prosperous, never had so large a population, and was 
never so well situated pecuniarily. The first impetus 
toward these improved conditions came from an enor- 
mous and totally unexpected foreign demand. The re- 
sources of the country have been taxed in meeting the 
calls that have been made for Iron and Steel, but it may 
be noted that not very much has been done (compara- 
tively speaking) in adapting ourselves to the conditions 
which will be necessary to meet future requirements. 
The heavier train loads which are among recent usages 
will render new rolling stock and new road bed equip- 
ments a necessity. Larger and heavier locomotives, 
larger and heavier cars, and heavier rails will displace 
equipments which are already badly run down by the 
wear and tear of the enormous business of the past couple 
ef years. This feature is one of great importance, and 
may be reasonably expected to perpetuate the demand 
for Iron and Steel for a considerable time. The same 
may be said in regard to bridge and ship building, and 
for the same reasons may be expected a long period of 
activity in these lines. In the meanwhile the export 
trade is not lost, and by the time we are ready to take it 
up again there will doubtless be plenty of business to be 
had. Much more might be said on similar lines, but it 
is pretty clear that the demand will be large, and prices 
net much (if at all) below those now ruling. 


Pig Iron.— Business has been on a pretty even keel 
during the past week. Consumers could get Iron when they 
wanted it, and producers could find buyers at full prices 
without going out to seek them. The situation could 
hardly be more satisfactory than it is, but as we have al- 
ready said, both sides want to know what is to be done 
next year. So far as regards actual sales it does not ap- 
pear that there has been much gain on either side. The 
advantage, if any, is slightly in favor of the seller. No 
corcessions have been made from last week’s prices. 
Some holders have stiffened up—possibly 25c.—but as a 
rule good buyers have been able to get all they want on 
the basis of $23 for No. 2 X Foundry, and other grades 
in proportion. Buying has not been very heavy, but there 
is a good deal of inquiry, and quite a lot of Iron has been 
offered on short options. It is not entirely clear how much 
will be taken, but sellers are not uneasy. They have a 
great deal of [ron sold, they have little or nothing on fur- 
nace banks, and so long as these conditions prevail they 
are not likely to take back water to any extent. Cost is 
going to be considerably higher during the coming year, 
and while present prices are no doubt high enough to 
leave a considerable margin, it is not likely that advan- 
tages of this kind will be thrown away unnecessarily. 
Shortages during the lean years past have to be made 
up. and provision must be made for the lean years to 
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come, so that until there is some distinct probability of 
an actual and unmistakable surplus of Lron producers 
will be in no haste to reduce prices. So far as can be 
seen at the present time the supply of Iron will be very 
meager for some time to come—that is to say, there will 
be no surplus—consequently there is no reason for expect- 
ing prices to be lower than they are to-day, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, with such a beggarly reserve as there now 
is, prices might be pushed to considerably higner figures. 
There is no disposition to do that, however, the general 
feeling among producers being that prices are high 
enough, and not to be worked to higher limits unless in 
response to future developments. The range of prices 
may be given as follows for Philadelphia, and its equiva- 
lent: No. 1 X Foundry, $23.50 to $24; No. 2 X Foundry, 
$22.75 to $23; No. 2 Plain, $21.25 to $21.75; Standard 
Mill Iron, $19.50 to $20; Basic, $23.25 to $23.50; Bessemer, 
$25 to $26; Low Phosphorus, $27.50 to $28. 2 


Muck Bars.— Nominal at $32.50 to $33.25, f.o.b. cars 
sellers’ mills. 


Billets.— There is some business doing, but not in 
very large lots. Sales have been made at $42, and that 
is about as well as can be done for this year’s deliveries. 
For the first half of next year $40 could be shaded, but 
neither side show much interest in the matter at the 
present time. 


Plates.— ‘The demand is very satisfactory, and con- 
tinues as before to come from all classes of consumers 
and from all parts of the country. Mills are crowded 
with work, and although the output was never as large 
as it is to-day, it is not near sufficient to meet current re- 
quirements. Prices are firm, and for guaranteed deliver- 
ies premiums of $2 to $3 or $4 per ton are frequently bid, 
although the usual quotations are as follows (seaboard or 
equivalent points): Steel Plates, 44-inch and thicker, 
3.10c. to 3.15¢.; Shell, 3.25c. to 3.30c.; Flange, 3.40c.; Fire 
Box, 3.50¢c.; Charcoal Iron Plates, C. H. No. 1, 3.15c.; Best 
Flange, 3.65c.; Fire Box, 4.15c. 

Structural Material.— There is a good demand for 
Structural Shapes, and mills make no material headway 
against the mass of work they have on hand. Orders 
come in very freely, and prospects indicate full employ- 
ment for an indefinite period. Prices are unchanged, but 
subject to several dollars per ton premium for guaran- 
teed early deliveries. Nominal prices at seaboard are as 
follows: Beams and Channels, 15 inches and under, 2.40c.; 
Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 2.40c.; Zee Bars, 2.40c., f.o.b. Phil- 
adelphia; Angle Bulbs and Deck Beams, 2.638c.; Tees, 
2.45¢. 

Bars.— There is no abatement in the demand, and 
some of the leading mills have turned down a large 
amount of business during the past week or two. Heavy 
purchases have been made in the East for Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati and other distant points, and still more 
would betaken if it could be placed at 2.1c., f.0.b. cars sell- 
ers’ mills. Some of the newly started mills accept that 
figure, others quote 2.15c. and 2.20c. and get it easily for 
prompt deliveries. General quotations are about as fol- 
lows for city or nearby deliveries: Ordinary Bars, 2.05c. 
to 2.10c.; Refined Bars, 2.15¢c to 2.25c.; Test Bars, 2.30c. 
to 2.35¢.; Steel Bars, 2.60c. to 2.75c. 


Sheets. — There is a very good demand for thin Sheets, 
but there is hardly as much pressure as there was for 
the lower numbers. Mills have plenty of work, however, 
and are being run to their fullest capacity. Prices are as 
follows (Common Sheets two-tenths less): No. 10, 3.15c. to 
3.20c.: No. 14, 3.30¢.; No. 16, 3.40¢.; Nos, 18-20, 3.50c.; Nos. 
21-24, 3.60c.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.70c.; No. 28, 3.75c. to 3.85c. 

Old Material.— The demand is very active and prices 
are higher all around. In some cases very extreme fig- 
ures have been realized for Western shipments, but for 
the local trade buyers are not willing to exceed the fol- 
lowing quotations for deliveries in their own yards unless 
for exceptional lots. Cast Borings, $13.75 to $14; 
Wrought Turnings, $14.75 to $15; Machinery Cast, $17.50 
to $18; Old Car Wheels, $21 to $21.50; Heavy Steel Scrap, 
$20 to $20.50; Steel Rails, $21.50 to $22.50; Iron Rails, $25 
to $26: Choice Yard Scrap, $21 to $22; No. 1 Railway 
Scrap, $25 to $26; Iron Axles, $27 to $28; Steel Axles, $26 
to $28. Heavy Steel Shafting sold at $38, and Light Steel 
Shafting at $31. 


ii 
— 





A press dispatch from Leadville, Col., states that on 
the 16th inst. a special train with 40 cars, carrying 1200 
tons of mapganese ore, left that point consigned to the 
Illinois Steel Company. The cars were decorated with 
banners of red, white and blue, bearing inscriptions of 
diverse character as to the enormous manganese output 
of Colorado, and many other devices. The rear cars 
carry pictures of McKinley and Dewey. Colonel George 
W. Cook, a leading mining man of the State, is the pro- 
moter of the advertising project and ran the train 
through to Chicago on the Denver & Rio Grande, Union 
Pacific and Chicago & Northwestern on special time. 
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St. Louis. (By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 512 Commercial panne} 
St. Louts. October 18, 1899. 

Pig Iron.—Compared with the heavy tonnage writ- 
ten up in months past this week’s demand may be 
stated as light. It is, however, in excess of sales for 
same period last year. Predictions are still made that 
prices will advance long before any weakness develops. 
Soft Iron for quick sale is coming to market occasional- 
ly, but it is reported as rather an accidental product. 
Its coming is a relief to furnace representatives, as it 
gives them something unlooked for to sell for imme- 
diate wants. Lately some little Iron has been offered 
by furnaces which expect to be making Lron by the turn 
of the year, but the trade do not look for much of an 
effect on total product. Repairs must be made to lin- 
ings and bosh, as many of present stacks have been in 
blast an unusual length of time. Even foundry cupolas 
that can be relined in days, instead of weeks, have been 
kept in service to a critical point until it was almost a 
case of Iron and Iron. Coke is in anxious demand, and 
the situation considered serious. Foundrymen have 
long been accustomed to surplus Coke stock. The pres- 
ent scarcity may draw more attention to need of cov- 
ering for future runs. Last week’s prices of Pig Iron 
remain unchanged. We quote as follows, for cash, f.o.b. 
cars St. Louis: 


* 
~] 


to $22.50 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............ $22.25 

Southern, No. 2 Foundry...... oe-ee 21.25 to 21.50 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............ 20.25 to 20.50 
Ns Sa aes a wb ee a elace aww ace ee 22.25 to 22.50 
OR eer eee 21.25 to 21.50 
I a ae 5 ok Ginko ai Mik eieae ace 20.00 to 20.25 


Bars.—No great let up is noted in wants to mills and 
deliveries on past orders are now coming forward some- 
what better. Jobbers by no means are having their 
stock filled up as to assortment, but must take ship- 
ments as they can be made. Mill prices remain at 2.35c., 
base, half extras, East St. Louis. Small trade continues 
good at 2.75c. to 2.90c., full extras, for Common Iron. 
Nothing new in Steel Bars, which are quoted by mills 
at from 2.35c. to 2.50c., base. Jobbing trade quote 3c. 


Rails and Track Supplies.— The railway supply 
trade is reported in fine condition except as to deliv- 
ery. Prices have been evenly maintained, and show no 
advances this week. We quote: Splice Bars, Steel, 
2.10c. to 2.20c.; Iron, 3c. te 3.50¢c.; Track Bolts, with 
Square Nuts, are now 3.65c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 3.90c.; 
Spikes, 2.75c.; Steel Links and Pins, 3c. to 3.10c. 


Pig Lead.— A sale of 100 tons Desilverized is re- 
ported at 4.50c. The market all around is somewhat 
lower than last week. Soft Missouri was bid for at 
4.47%4c. Lead Ore remains unchanged at $27 per 1000 
Ibs. 


Spelter.— If anything a 5c. lower price is spoken of 
this week, and range placed at 5.20c. to 5.35¢c. Noth- 
ing accurate can be reported, and no two factors give 
same opinion. Prices are largely guess work. Even ac- 
tual consumers are not in evidence, and smelters are 
making no efforts to sell. The next week or two may 
show change in situation as between Ore producers and 
smelters. The shut down is being observed by a large 
percentage of mine owners. Zine Ore sold at $43.50 per 
ton as the top price. 

ri 


Cincinnati. 


Office of The Iron Age, Fifth and Main streets, } 
CINCINNATI, October 18, 1899. 

In Pig Iron circles, especially in regard to next year’s 
deliveries, there is an exceedingly quiet situation. With 
the exception of a very few orders for 300 to 500 tons 
for first quarter’s delivery, the business of the week 
has been confined to such small lots as have come up n 
the market from unexpected sources, and which have 
been sold independently of regular quotations at higher 
or lower figures as the exigencies of each particular 
case demanded. There are a few cases reported in which 
consumers who bought some months ago beyond their 
actual needs have thrown their surplus on the market, 
believing the time ripe for a realization of profits. Other 
speculative Iron is also being offered in moderate quan- 
tities, and thus with unexpected surplus grades from 
the furnaces themselves the actual needs of the present 
are being supplied. Buyers are showing a belief more 
or less confidently expressed that from now on Iron will 
be cheaper rather than higher, and they are backing up 
the hope within them by refusing to show much inter- 
est at the present prices. Agents at this point are some- 
what divided in their views of the real situation. While 
there is no doubt expressed as to to-day’s quotations 
being the minimum which are being considered by the 
furnaces themselves yet what are claimed to be “ out- 
side” lots. are being sold 25c. below these figures (ex- 


(By Telegraph.) 
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cept as to Mill Irons, where the minimum is as quoted). 
Thus an idea as to the market value is being estab- 
lished, which will have to be overcome when buyers 
again present themselves. In their talk some agents 
confess to a feeling that prices will decline a little from 
now on, though at the same time regarding the situa- 
tion strong enough to keep from anything bordering on 
a slump. Other agents say that a great number of buy- 
ers have not as yet covered their wants for the first 
half of 1900, and this, with the sold up condition of the 
furnaces for the same period, the slow increase in pro- 
duction, the oversold condition for next four months, 
and the light stocks on hand, will beyond question keep 
the market strongly at its present level for months to 
come. The only certain deviation from this variance 
of opinion is that theoretically at least the market is 
losing the hard ring it had two months ago. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


I CN I oko kd ineregieealen nearens $21.75 
ee ee Se ee ere 20.75 
NN IS CE ar os a's war gn dle @ dere ae eras 19.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft..........-cceeeee. 21.75 
Re Ce, BO MOEN oo os ccwcessienscecee 20.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... $19.25 to 19.50 
Southern Coke, Mottled............. 19.25 to 19.50 
a Se rarer aera icr e 30.00 
ES BIO. cc ac ark weit eae a eimnewiets 29.00 
Lake Baperser Coke, No. 2aicciccccwcccsccccses 23.50 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2... cccccscscocsccece 22.50 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel................ $23.25 

Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable....... 25.00 

Plates and Bars.—There is no weakening reported 
here, and new business is said to be very active and 
quotations strongly sustained. We quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati: Iron Bars, carload lots, 2.25¢c., with half extras; 
small lots, 2.60c., with full extras; Bar Steel, in car lots, 
2.50¢c., with half extras; small lots, 2.95¢c., with full ex- 
tras; Iron Bar Angles, 114 x 3-16 inch and larger, in car 
lots, 2.65¢.; small lots, 2.80c.; Sheets, No. 10, 3.15¢.; No. 
27, Stove Pipe, 3.25c.: No. 27, Steel, 3.35¢c.; Plates, 3c. 
to 3.10¢e. 


Old Material.— The market is active and strong with 
higher quotations for Axles and Iron Rails. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, $21 to 
$22 per net ton; Cast Scrap, $15 to $15.50 per gross ton; 
Axles, $26 to $27 per net ton; Iron Rails, $28 to $29 per 
gross ton; Car Wheels, $19 to $20 per gross ton. 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA., October 16, 1899. 

The past week was entirely devoid of any interest- 
ing incidents in the Iron market. It was a steady mar- 
ket with nothing to break the monotony of prices, and 
an ordinary run of business. Sales trenched close on 
production, though there were no large transactions. 
The demand seemed to be proportionately larger for 
Mill and Soft grades than for the other grades. There 
was more or less inquiry for Gray Forge which could 
not be satisfied, as the deliveries desired were not ap- 
proved. For the Soft grades also there seemed to be 
special inquiry. But the majority wanted deliveries 
ahead, not beyond the first half of 1900, and on this 
rock they split. There was some business taken for the 
last half of 1900, but in magnitude it was only moderate. 
Altogether, one can only say of the market it was un- 
interesting. Concerning quotations there is no change. 
For No. 2 Foundry the range is $17.50 to $18.50, with the 
bulk of the sales $1S to $18.50. Gray Forge is $15.75 
to $16. according to circumstances. The other grades 
at the usual difference. 

Owing to the difficulty in procuring cars for ship- 
ments ready there is a slight accumulation of Iron at 
furnace yards, but that means only a shortage of cars 
and nothing more. In all likelihood this will grow to 
the detriment of the buyers who thought they had pro- 
vided against their wants. 

At the Steel mill, but for some few minor deficiencies 
in the detail work, they would be ready for operations, 
But they can do nothing until the deficiencies are sup- 
plied, and delay is the result, and the date for starting 
up cannot, therefore, be yet fixed. They have had con- 
siderable inquiry for Steel, but are declining orders un- 
til they get straightened out and ready for practical 
business. 

The necessary papers transferring the Williamson 
Furnace property were signed on Saturday, thus re- 
moving it from the field of gossip. Every effort will be 
made to get it into blast as soon as possible. The Ala- 
bama Consolidated Iron & Steel Company have estab- 
lished their headquarters here with their president, Mr. 
Bush, in charge. The location of the Dimmick Pipe 
Works is announced in the daily press as being at North 
Birmingham. While it is probable there has been as 
yet no official announcement of location. The Birming- 
ham Machine & Foundry Company announce an impor- 
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tant addition to their business in the statement that 
they will hereafter build blowing engines. This is im- 
portant in view of the fact that those already in the 
business have such engagements that they cannot com- 
plete delivery on fresh orders inside of 12 months, and 
some say 18 months. This concern can take work of 
this character and complete orders in a few months, 
having no old business in this line to interfere and 
cause delay. They will remain in the field of work in 
which they have made their reputation, and by this ad- 
dition they simply enlarge the scope of their work. The 
works now being built to replace those burned will give 
them the finest and most complete shops of their char- 
acter in the South. 

It is surprising to note the large amount of machin- 
ery being sold for use in mines and various other indus- 
tries—boilers, engines, compressors, hoists, pumps, &c. 
It is going to new mines being prepared for operations, 
to old mines adopting the latest improvements and to 
new industries being inaugurated. Handlers of this 
machinery say they have never had such a business, 
and when they dispose of stock in any line they cannot 
replace, as manufacturers are behind on orders. This 
is mentioned as the best evidence that could be given 
of the activity that pervades the district. 

There is great wailing and gnashing of teeth on the 
part of shippers at the great difficulty encountered in 
obtaining cars. Every single available car that can be 
utilized is pressed into service, leaving the demand for 
more unsatisfied. Some instances are given where a 
whole week elapsed from the filing of an order for cars 
until their receipt. This looks like business. Our minor 
industries are rushed in all lines of work. Our repair 
shops are full. Not a single one is up with its work, 
and additional jobs are being constantly added. Night 
shifts are being added to keep in sight of orders. 


_ 


Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton aes, | 
PITTSBURGH, October 18, 1899. 





(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.— A meeting of the Valley Furnace Associa- 
tion is being held in Cleveland to-day, Wednesday, to 
take action on several large inquiries for Bessemer Iron 
for delivery in the first half of next year. In the past 
week there have been probably 50,000 tons of Bessemer 
Iron sold for delivery next One transaction is 
close to 50,000 tons, being on a conversion the 
seller of the Iron being paid in Steel. The price of Bes- 
semer Iron for delivery next year is about $23 at fur- 
nace, but up to $23.50 has been asked. Bessemer Iron for 
delivery this year is scarce and is bringing $24.50 to $25, 
Pittsburgh. Forge Iron is in fair request and prices are 
firm at $21 to $21.50, Pittsburgh. Foundry Iron is very 
firm and scarce and has sold up to $23.50, Pittsburgh. 
We quote: Bessemer, $23 to $23.50 at Valley furnace, for 
next year; Gray Forge, $20.50 to $21 at Valley furnace; 
No. 2 Foundry, $23.25 to $23.50; Gray Forge, $21 to 
$21.50; Bessemer, $23.75 to $24.50, the lower price being 
for Iron for next year and the higher price for Iron for 
this year. We note sales of about 50,000 tons at $23, 
Valley furnace. Also a sale of 5000 tons of Gray Forge 
for delivery in the first half at a price slightly less than 
$20.50, Valley furnace. 

Biilets.— The Steel market is firm, but in the past 
week sales have been mostly for small lots, ranging from 
500 to 1000 tons. For orders of this kind from $39 to $40 
at mill is being paid. Very high prices are being paid 
for Basic Steel, and it is very scarce. 

Muck Bars,— The market 
quote at $32, Pittsburgh. 


year. 


basis, 


is dull and weak, and we 


Sheet Bars.— There seems to be a plentiful supply of 
Sheet Bars, and we quote at $36, delivered in Pittsburgh 
district. ; 

Spelter. — Prices are about stationary, and we quote 
prime Western grades at 5.40c. to 5.45c., Pittsburgh. 


(By Mail.) 


The general tone of the Iron market is not as strong 
as it was several weeks ago, and on several lines of Fin- 
ished Material prices are slightly lower. Bessemer Pig, 
by reason of the large sales recently made, is strong at 
about $23 at Valley furnace for the first half of 1900. 
Iron for delivery this year is higher and has sold in small 
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lots as high as $25, Pittsburgh. There is a good deal of 
inquiry for Billets, and one round lot sold in the past 
week at a price equivalent to about $38, Pittsburgh. 
The Finishing mills, as noted last week, are anxious to 
sell material for first half of the year at present prices, 
but buyers are holding off and buying only as immediate 
requirements necessitate. There is nothing like a slump 
visible in the market, but, as noted above, on some lines 
prices are easier. There is also more of a disposition 
among some sellers to shade prices on material for deliv- 
ery next year. 


Structural Material.— The scarcity in Shapes noted in 
these columns several times continues, and as high as 
3c. to 3.10c. has been paid for small lots of Beams for 
spot shipment. There is a good deal of tonnage being 
placed, but probably not as much as a month or six 
weeks ago. However, both local mills are filled up into 
next year. We quote: Beams and Channels, 15-inch and 
under, 2.25c.; 18, 20 and 24 inch, 2.35¢c.; Angles, 3-inch 
and up to 6 x 6, 2.25¢.; Angles, under 3-inch, 2.50c.; Tees, 
3-inch and larger, 2.30c.; under 3-inch, 2.50¢c.; Zees, 3-inch 
and larger, 2.25¢c.; Grooved Rolled Plates, 2.75c., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Bars.—’The demand for Iron Bars does not seem to be 
as heavy as it was three or four weeks ago. However, 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company are so well filled up 
that they are not quoting on anything for delivery this 
side of January. Generally speaking, the situation is 
strong, but prices are no higher. We quote Common 
Iron Bars at 2.25¢. at Valley mill in carload lots. The 
market on Steel Bars continues strong, and for spot ship- 
ments 2.75¢. at mill has been done. We quote Steel Bars 
at 2.50c.. but some mills are quoting 2.35c. to 2.40c. at 
mill for delivery in the next three or four months. Bars 
for prompt shipment are commanding higher prices. 


Rails.— The market is firm and there is a good deal of 
inquiry. Considerable tonnage is expected to be booked 
before long, and prices are likely to be higher. We quote 
at $33 to $34 at mill for standard sections. 


Merchant Steel.— Implement makers are pretty well 
covered on their season’s requirements, but vehicle build- 
ers are placing good sized orders for Tire. Shipments in 
September were very heavy, some of the local mills con- 
siderably exceeding shipments in any previous month. 
Prices are fairly strong, and we quote: Machinery Steel, 
2. 75¢e. to 3c.: Hard Machinery Steel, 3c. to 3.25c.; Tire 
Steel, 3, x 3-16 and heavier, 2.50c. to 2.75¢., base; Toe 
Calk, 2.75c. to 3c.; Plow Steel, 3-16 and heavier, 2.75c.; 
Sleigh Shoe Steel, 2.50c. to 2.75c.; Cutter Shoes, tapered 
and bent, 3.75¢c. to 4c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, com- 
mon, 3.25¢c. to 3.50e.; Crucible Analysis, 3.50c. to 3.75c.; 
Lay Steel, Rolled, 3.50c. to 4c.; Hammered, 4.50c. to 5c.; 
Pick, Cant Hook and Wedge Steel, 4.25c.; Tool Steel, 7c. 
and upward, according to quality, on which freight not 
to exceed 25c. is allowed. Terms are usually net 30 days, 
except Tool Steel, on which 60 days are allowed, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days. 


Plates. — There is a good deal of business being 
placed, but not as much as some time ago. Some of the 
mills are pretty well caught up on orders and are willing 
to name lower prices than other mills who are sold up 
into next year. For this reason there is a wide range in 
prices of Plates, some mills quoting as low as 2.75c., 
while the minimum of other mills is 2.90c. to 3c. We 
quote: Tank, 4-inch and heavier, 2.75c. to 2.85c.; Shell, 
2.85¢. to 2.90c.; Flange, 2.90¢c. to 3c.; Marine, 3c. to 3.10¢.; 
Fire Box, 34c. to 4c., all f.o.b. at mill. As noted above, 
some mills are asking considerably higher prices. 


Ferroman — We quote domestic Ferro at $100, 
delivered in large lots. Small lots for prompt shipment 
have sold at higher prices. 


Sheets.— The Sheet market is quiet and prices are 
about the same as noted last week. Some mills are evi- 
dently anxious to get tonnage for next year, and are 
naming slightly lower prices than ruled two or three 
weeks ago. We quote: No. 27 Black Sheets, box annealed, 
one pass through cold rolls, at 3.10c.; No. 28, 3.15c. at mill 
for delivery orders. Jobbers who have stocks of Sheets 
bought some time ago are naming lower prices than the 
mills. We quote Galvanized Sheets at 70 and 10 per 
cent., with 15¢. freight allowance, but in exceptional 
cases and for very desirable orders, 70, 10 and 5 per cent. 
is being named. 


Pipes and Tubes.— We are advised that the demand 
for Pipe is about as large as ever and keeps the mills 
fully employed. The tone of the market is strong. The 
National Tube Company, operating 13 different works, 
have an aggregate daily capacity ranging from 2200 tons 
to 2800 tons, predicated upon the kind of product the 
mills are turning out. All the plants of this concern are 
being operated to full capacity. We quote Black and 
Galvanized Merchant Pipe at 50, 10 and 5 per cent. in 
small lots, f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburgh, and 50, two 
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10’s in carload lots, delivered. We quote Screw and 
Socket Joint Well Casing at 40 per cent. off; Inserted 
Joint, 35 per cent. off, with an optional 5 per cent. to 
dealers only. There is a heavy demand for Boiler Tubes 
and the market is strong. We quote: 14-inch and 1%- 
inch Iron, 40 per cent.; Steel, 40 per cent.; 1% to 2% inch 
Iron, 50 per cent.; Steel, 55 per cent.; 2%4-inch and larger 
Iron, 521% per cent.; Steel, 55 per cent., with an extra 5 
per cent. in carloads; less than carloads, f.o.b. maker's 
mill, Pittsburgh, while carloads are delivered within cer- 
tain specified territory. 


Skelp. — The Skelp market is quiet and prices seem 
to be weak. Some of the local mills are quoting consid- 
erably higher than prices given below. We quote Grooved 
Iron and Steel Skelp at 2.10c. to 2.15¢c., and Sheared Iron 
Skelp at 2.40c. to 2.45¢c., f.o.b. buyer’s mill, Pittsburgh. 


Connellsville Coke.— The car shortage in the Connells- 
ville region continues and seems to be growing worse. 
The enormous demand for Coke seems to be much be- 
yond anything expected by the railroads, and they are 
not yet able to deliver rolling stock fast enough to haul 
the Coke away. Shipments have been considerably ham- 
pered in the past week, but it is expected the situation 
will be relieved when grain shipments stop. Last week 
out of 19,101 ovens in the Connellsville region, 17,988 


were active and 1113 idle, the production being 190,298 . 


tons. The active list of ovens will be larger this week, 
several of the plants having new ovens which will be 
started up. The H. C. Frick Coke Company fired 25 
new ovens at the Calumet plant last week, making 250 
in blast there. W. J. Rainey is preparing to fire some of 
the 100 new ovens at the Paul Works, and the Empire 
Coke Company will soon start up about 80 new ovens at 
Ruffsdale. There is not much demand for Furnace Coke, 
but a good deal of inquiry for Foundry. Prices of Fur- 
nace Coke are from $2.50 to $2.75 at oven in small lots, 
while Foundry Coke is from $2.75 to $3, the best brands 
readily commanding the higher price. There has been 
something done in the way of making contracts for Fur- 
nace Coke for next year, and we understand a good deal 
of Foundry Coke has been sold, deliveries running 
through all of 1900 and at very high prices. 








The limited partnership heretofore existing between 
Edward Ascherson, Alexander Sowerby Hay, Theodore 
Dreier, Edward Julius Berwind, John Mitchell Clark and 
Charles Strong Guthrie, under the firm name of Naylor 
& Co., 45 Wall street, New York, and Lewis Block, Pitts- 
burgh, was on Monday, October 16, 1899, terminated by 
limitation. The affairs of the old partnership in New 
York will be liquidated by John Mitchell Clark, William 
Henry Mills and John Armstrong Rawlins, who have 
formed a partnership under the firm name of Naylor & 
Co., and in Pittsburgh by Messrs. Banning, Cooper & Co., 
Limited, who have succeeded to the business of Naylor 
& Co. The new firm are composed of C. F. Banning, 
Samuel G. Cooper and Charles S. Guthrie, the officials 
being C. F. Banning, president, and S. G. Cooper, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 





Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, October 17, 1899. 


Iron Ore.— The excitement in the situation due to 

_ the developments of the past week has abated some- 
what, but there has been no weakening of the market 
in any respect. Within the past few days the rush has 
noticeably died down on both sides, but nevertheless 
i tonnage of very respectable proportions in the aggregate 
has been tied up on season contracts to carry Ore from 
the head of the lakes at $1.25,'and from Escanaba at $1. 
Marquette shippers have not done any great amount of 
business, but sufficient transactions have been recorded 
at $1.15 to establish the rate at that figure. All the large 
shippers have secured some boats at the prevailing fig- 
ures, but the majority of the chartering has been done 
by the Rockefeller and Carnegie interests, M. A. Hanna 
& Co., and Pickands, Mather & Co. Some vesselmen in 
Milwaukee and at a few of the smaller ports are holding 
off from chartering, but everything would seem to indi- 
cate that despite this fact the Ore business for next 
season will be pretty well cleaned up by the end of the 
present week. Shippers are plainly figuring upon rush- 
ing Ore down with the greatest practicable speed 
next year, and nearly all the charters so far made are 
with the understanding that the boats will go up light. 
‘Chartering for next year has occupied so much attention 
that little has been done in the way of present business. 


Pig Iron, — Although the market is both firm and 
strong, there has unquestionably been during the past 
week something of a lull in operations. Almost all of 
the transactions have been for moderate amounts. In 
some grades there have been slight advances and in oth- 
ers quotations have fallen back proportionately, but in 
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either case the fluctuation has been sv slight that the 
rates are practically stationary as last quoted. No sales 
of Bessemer have been made since the large sale to the 
Federal Steel Company at $23.50. It is the general opin- 
ion that no more Iron can be had at that figure. <A 
searcity of Coke continues to be a problem in the case 
of a number of furnaces, and furnace interests almost 
without exception are being more or less seriously in- 
convenienced by the scarcity of cars. Foundry Iron is 
still quoted at $22.50 and $22 for No. 1 and No. 2 grades, 
respectively. Lake Superior Charcoal and Gray Forge 
may be said to be stationary at the nominal quotations 
last made. The stimulation of the market in the East is 
not without some effect here, and the certainty that 
many buyers are still uncovered for the first half of the 
coming year lends firmness to the situation in general. 


Finished Material. — The situation shows little 
change, but a continued heavy buying for 1900 delivery 
in almost all grades and particularly in Bar Iron and 
Steel is noticeable. The only change in quotation was 
that announced after the meeting of the Pipe manu- 
facturers during the week. Pipe in car lots will be 50 
and two 10’s off list and freight allowed. For less than 
car lots the price will be 50, 10 and 5 off at the mill, no 
freight allowance being made. There is a very fair in- 
quiry regarding Structural Material for building pur- 
poses, and some inquiry regarding Rails, but no sales of 
any magnituue have been reported. 


Old Material.— The market shows an improvement 
and not only is the tendency toward stiffer quotations, 
but some advances have already been made, which have, 
however, been well received. The supply is fairly ade- 
quate to the demand. Sales have been made at the fol- 
lowing prices: Steel Melting, $21, gross; No. 1 Wrought, 
$22, net; No. 1 Cast, $17, net; Iron Rails, $35, gross; Car 
Wheels, $20, gross; Turnings, $14.50, net; Cast Borings, 
$12.50, net. 

(By Telegraph.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, October 18, 1899.—The Carnegie 
Company have just bought another large Steel steamer, 
the “Clarence A, Black.’’ Her career strikingly illus- 
trates the present conditions in lake freight market. The 
“ Black ” was built two years ago at a cost of $210,000. 
Pickands, Mather & Co. paid $250,000 for her, and now 
sell to Carnegie at $360,000. The Carnegie interest are 
also negotiating for the big steamer “ Linn” and the 
schooner ‘‘ Covington.” 

A block of 400,000 tons of Marquette Ore was covered 
$1.10 on season contract. 

The Iron Ore Operators’ Association will meet about 
November 1, a month earlier than usual, to fix prices. The 
advance will be as conservative as possible, and Ores 
that last year sold in the neighborhood of $3 will prob- 
ably be fixed at 


= 


a 


$3.25. 





New York. 


Office of The /ron Age, 232-238 William street, t 
NEw YORK, October 18. 1899. 

Iron.— Current sales are moderate, and the de- 
mand is more for early delivery in small lots, while the 
inquiry for 1990 delivery has fallen off. We hear of 
some resales of Pig Iron on the part of consumers, but 
it appears that they refer to misfit Iron. We quote as 
follows: Lehigh and Schuylkill Irons, for 1900 delivery, 
No. 1 Foundry, $23 to $23.50; No. 2 X, $22 to $22.50; 
No. 2 Plain, $20.75 to $21.25, and Gray Forge, $19.25 to 
$19.50. Southern brands are quoted: No. 1 Foundry, 
$23 to $23.50; No. 2 Foundry, $21.75 to $22; No. 1 Soft, 
$21.75 to $22.25: No. 2 Soft, $20.75 to $21.25; No. 3 Foun- 
dry, $20.50 to $21.25, and Gray Forge, $20.25 to $20.50. 


Cast Iron Pipe. — Only small orders are coming out 
in this section, and it is a widespread conviction in the 
trade that present prices are seriously curtailing the 
consumption. 


Steel Rails. —The announcement has been made 
that taking effect on Saturday the price of Steel Rails 
is to be advanced $2 per ton to $35, Eastern and West- 
ern mill. Some business of magnitude has been closed 
lately, and there are large inquiries in the market. We 
quote $35 to $36 for Standard Rails, 2.25c. to 2.50c. for 

oO WR 


Angle Bars, and 2.65c. to 2.75c. for Spikes. 


Manufactured Iron and Steel.— ‘The material for the 
power house for the Third Avenue Railroad has been 
placed, the quantity being upward of 6000 tons. There 
has also been placed a contract for about 1500 tons for 
the Adams dry goods store, and some bridge and pier 
material for Cuba. A good contract was also placed for 
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a large Southern lumber company. Reports are current 
that the price on Structural Material may be advanced 
at an early date. We quote: Beams, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; An- 
gles, 2.40c. to 2.45c¢., Universal Mill Plates, 2.65c. to 2.75c.: 
Tees, 2.40c. to 2.45¢.; Channels, 2.40c. to 2.50¢.; Steel 
Plates are 3c. to 3.10c. for Tank, 3.15c. to 3.25c. for Shell. 
3.35¢. to 3.40c. for Flange, 3.45c. to 3.55¢. for Fire Box, 
3.75¢. to 4c. for Locomotive Fire Box, on dock. Charcoal 
Iron Plates are 3.10c. for C. H. No. 1, 3.60c. for Best 
Flange and 4.10c. for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 2.20c. 
to 2.25c. and Common Bars are 1.95c. to 2.10c., on dock. 
Soft Steel Bars, 2.40c. to 2.55¢.; Hoops, 2.75c., base, de- 
livered. 


The limited partnership heretofore existing between 
Edward Ascherson, Alexander Sowerby Hay, Theodore 
Dreier, Edward Julius Berwind, John Mitchell Clark and 
Charles Strong Guthrie, has been terminated. A new 
firm, under the title of Naylor & Co., have been formed 
by John Mitchell Clark, William Henry Mills and John 
Armstrong Rawlins. , ‘ 


—_—_—_—_—_—E———_—— 


Metal Market. 


Office of The Iron Age, 232-238 William street, 
New York, October 18, 1899. t 

Pig Tin.—There has been a very dull market here 
throughout the week. Quotations are easier, and to-day 
the prices named in store were 31\4c. buyers, 32c. sellers. 
London closed £144 12s. 6d. for spot and £144 17s. 6d. for 
futures. The Billiton sale, which took place to-day, went 
off at a very low figure. It is reported that prices se- 
cured were 8514 florins, equaling £140 10s. c.i.f. Holland, 
or 3044c. in our money. It is claimed that this sale was 
not known in London during business hours, and a little 
mystery surrounds this fact. One theory is that. only 
futures were sold. 


Copper.— The market has been broken. Although the 
price has only fallen a fraction the general indications 
are toward an easier market. The price now quoted for 
Lake in official circles is 184%4c. sellers. We know of 
parties who are offering very freely, however, at 18c. for 
spot or futures. Electrolytic is still 17%c. and Casting 
stock 174c. London has declined a shade, and is quoted 
to-day by closing cables £75 10s. for spot and £75 18s. 9d. 
for three months’ futures. Best Selected is unchanged 
at £80 15s. 


Pig Lead.— Is dull and featureless. The market is 
quoted 4.60c. for any delivery this year. The prices of 
the American Smelting & Refining Company are un- 
changed at 4.60c. New York and 4.55c. St. Louis. Lon- 
don has declined to £16 2s. 6d., and St. Louis is quoted 
in the trade 4.45c. to 4.50c., according to quality. 


Spelter. — There has been practically no change in the 
situation. The metal is freely offered at 5.45c. for spot 
and 5.35c. for futures. St. Louis is quoted 5.20c. to 5.40c., 
according to brand. We have heard, however, of a quota- 
tion naming 5.35¢c., New York. and 5lée. to 5.15e., St. 
Louis. London declined to £22 5s. It is stated in the 
trade that certain large smelters have sent representa- 
tives East and are now offering the metal direct to con- 
sumers. It is said that the figure at which they are sell- 
ing is 5.45c., spot. 


Antimony. — Is unchanged. Hallett’s and Cookson’s 
are firm at 9c. to 11c., respectively. 


Niekel.— For lots larger than 1000 pounds 36c. to 40c. 
is still maintained, while for smaller lots 40c. and upward 
is asked, according to quantity and delivery. 


Tin Plate— Is without change. There is talk of bro- 
kers selling more freely than they have in the past. The 
quotations named by the American Tin Plate Company 
are 4.82%4c. to 4.8714c. per box for 100-pound Cokes, New 
York delivery. 


John Stanton reports the Copper production in the 
United States and of the foreign reporting mines and 
United States exports as follows, in gross tons of 2240 
Ibs.: 


Product 





Reporting Outside Total U.S. foreign U.S. 

mines. sources. product. mines. exports. 
First half 1895 ... 70,612 9,100 79,712 42,484 34,215 
Second half 1895.. 84,885 6,600 91,485 43,674 30,507 
Total TH0S.....csss 155,497 15,700 171,197 86,178 64,722 
First half 1896.... 94,180 7,200 101,380 42,255 58,216 
Second half 1896,, 95,314 7,200 102,514 43,941 67,287 
Total 1896. .... 199,494 14,400 203,894 86,196 125,508 
First half 1897.... 103,651 5,000 108,651 44,263 64,870 
Second half 1897.. 100,555 6,900 107,455 44,007 64,340 
Total 1897.... . 204,206 11,900 216,106 88,270 129,210 
First half 1898.... 112,687 7,800 120,487 40,880 68,284 
Second half 1898,, 103,535 10,250 113,785 43,674 76,831 
Tota) 1898......... 216,222 18,050 234,272 84,554 145,115 
First half 1899.... 111,987 12,500 124,487 43,629 56,460 
July. 1899......... 18,583 2,800 21,333 7,390 7,160 
August........... 19,886 2 800 22,686 7,292 10,920 
September........ 19,515 3,200 22,715 7,839 7,553 
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The New York Machinery [arket. 


Office of The Iron Age, 232-238 William street, | 
NEw York, October 18, 1899. | 


There is very little change in the situation. A few 
merchants have reported a falling off in inquiry and gen- 
eral business during the last week, while the larger con- 
cerns state that there has been no abatement of activity. 
It is generally conceded, however, that in smaller tools 
the manufacturers are keeping abreast with the demand 
in excellent shape, while larger tools are still becoming 
searcer. A consignment of six lathes, ranging up from 24 
Inches swing, were received on Wednesday of last week 
by a Liberty street merchant. They were considered a 
choice morsel by prospective purchasers who were look- 
ing about in the street, and on Friday night they were all 
sold. The writer saw the last one leaving the store yes- 
terday. The situation in planers is constantly becoming 
tighter. We have heard of no changes of price recently 
of importance. That values are being maintained is evi- 
denced by the bids opened a week ago at Washington for 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard equipment. The prices for the 
standard tools were upheld better than was anticipated, 
and the wide deviation in prices named for certain tools 
shows that there were distinctly two grades of tools 
offered. 

We are informed that operations are now under way 
for new classification and rearrangement of the product 
of three machine shops controlled by the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company. The first step in this direction which 
has been completed is in connection with the Pond shops. 
It is stated that hereafter no planers smaller than 72-inch 
will be built at these shops. Further arrangements of 
this nature which are in contemplation and under way 
will result in facilitating production and will prove bene- 
cial to both producer and consumer. Doubtless the larg- 
est single order for machine tools placed in this market 
during the last week was awarded by the International 
Steam Pump Company. The list included numerous 
standard tools. It is said that the equipment was for the 
Worthington works in Brooklyn. The International Com- 
pany are adding to all of their works and are purchasing 
improved labor saving tools wherever they can be picked 
up. The main offices of the company are in the Standard 
Oil Building, 26 Broadway, New York. Mr. Demarest is 
purchasing agent for the company. 

Shipments are now being made of the machinery pur- 
chased by the New York Ship Building Company of 
Camden, N. J. The machinery will be installed in tem- 
porary shops. This company have just closed, with 
Thayer & Co. of 39 and 41 Cortlandt street, for a 2000 
horse-power boiler plant. Cahall “ B. & W.” type boilers 
will be installed. The Fuel Economizer Company of 74 
Cortlandt street, and Manhattan, N. Y., received an order 
for an economizer plant from the New York Ship Build- 
ing Company. We understand that the engines have not 
been ordered as yet. 

The Continental Automobile Company, who were in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
recently, are a consolidation of the properties and inter- 
ests of the Manhattan Oil Motor Company of Jersey City, 
N. J.; the Winton Motor Carriage Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the National Motor Carriage Company of New 
York. We understand that the latter company have a 
plant in operation at Stamford, Conn. We are informed 
that one of the first movements contemplated by the new 
company is extensive additions to the existing plants. 
It will be recalled that the plant of the Manhattan Oil 
Motor Company is a new one. Large amounts of ma- 
chine tools have recently been purchased in this market 
for installation in this plant. The Captaine motor has 
been the product of this plant. It is said that both the 
Jersey City and Cleveland plants will be doubled in size. 


The present capacity of the combined plants is 500 auto- 
mobiles and 1800 marine and stationary motors a year. 
The company, it is said, have acquired business in booked 
orders which will fully employ the present capacity of 
the plants for 12 months. The main offices of the com- 
pany are located at 52 Broadway, New York. The com- 
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pany are capitalized at $8,000,000. Waldron Moore, sec- 
retary of the company, is in charge of the New York 
offices. The directors of the company are Hon. Anthony 
Higgins, ex-United States Senator, Wilmington, Del.; 
Willlam H. Bulkeley, director United States Bank, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; William H. Lake, capitalist, New York City; 
W. H. Nixon, Martin & W. H. Nixon Paper Company, 
Philadelphia; George H. Brown, secretary Winton Motor 
Carriage Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Charles T. Welles, 
president City Bank of Hartford, Hartford, Conn.; A. M. 
Jordan, president Atlantic City Sewerage Company, At- 
lantic City, N. J.; W. C. Hendrickson, Belle Mead Stock 
Farms, Belle Mead, N. J. 

The McCormack Harvesting Machine Company of 
Chicago, Ill., who are building new machine shops and 
foundry, have placed a large contract with the Buffalo 
Forge Company of 39 and 41 Cortlandt street for foun- 
dry equipment. The apparatus ordered is for heating the 
foundry and consists of two 220-inch fans, each direct 
connected to a 14 x 14 inch high speed engine. The con- 
tract also calls for 40,000 feet of heating surface in Buf- 
falo stacks. 

The Buffalo Forge Company also received an order 
from the Duplan Silk Mills Company of South Bethle- 
hem, Ta., for a heating and ventilating system. 

Thayer & Co. of 39 and 41 Cortlandt street were 
awarded contracts for 3000 horse-power of Cahall boil- 
ers from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company. The 
boilers are to increase the capacity'of various of the 
company's machine shops. 

J. G. White & Co. have been awarded the contract for 
the equipment of a power station for the Detroit & Lake 
Orion Railway Company. The station will be built at 
Rochester, N. Y. The engines have been ordered by J. 
G. White & Co. They will be Ball & Wood 600 horse- 
power vertical cross compound. The feed water heaters 
have also been ordered from the Goubert Mfg. Company, 
16 Church street, New York. Boilers, pumps, piping, 
generators and other appurtenances have not as yet been 
ordered. 

We are informed that the Brown Hoisting & Con- 
veying Machine Company have been awarded the con- 
tract for three large traveling cranes, to be installed in 
the new plant which is being erected at Sydney, Cape 
Breton, by the Dominion iron & Steel Company. There 
will doubtless be many large orders for machinery 
awarded by the Dominion Company within the near 
future. 

John McDonald & Co. of Glasgow have ordered from 
the Ingersoll-Sargent Drill Company 12 large air com- 
pressors. 

Shipments have just been made of material for instal- 
lation in the new power plant being built by the Buenos 
Ayres Electric Tramways Company at Buenos Ayres. 
The shipment includes Babcock & Wilcox water tube 
boilers and General Electric generators. The Riter-Con- 
ley Mfg. Company have been awarded a contract for four 
steel car sheds from the United Railway & Electric Com- 
pany of Baltimore. The contract is said to be worth 
$215,000. 





Consolidating the Scrap Trade. 


An effort is under way to bring about two consolida- 
tions in the scrap trade, both being under the manage- 
ment of Wexler, Ward & Lewis of 237 Broadway, New 
York. It appears that the undertaking to consolidate 
the interests of the trade in scrap metals, copper, &c., 
has proceeded furthest, a number of options having been 
secured and that the building of a refining plant is 
under consideration. As yet little appears to have been 
done in regard to old iron material. 


a 


The Shanghai Warehouse Association, fathered by 
the National Association of Manufacturers, it is re- 
ported, have completed arrangements for the estab- 
lishment of an important warehouse and sample rooms 
at Shanghai, China. A valuable site has been secured 
and a suitable building for the display and storage of 
American goods is to be erected thereon. L. V. Boeck, 
who has been engaged in mercantile pursuits in China 
for a number of years, has been engaged as manager of 
the warehouse. The Chinese Government is said to 
view the scheme with favor and to have offered many 
courtesies and advantages. 


The Standard Qil Company. have secured control, 
through the National Salt Company, of the total salt out- 
put of the United States. 


At the expiration of the lease of the Jefferson Fur- 
nace in the Wheeling district to Naylor & Co., the Na- 
tional Steel Company will operate the plant. 
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PERSONAL. 


Frank M. Pierce, president of the Frank M. Pierce 
Engineering Company, is expected back from Europe 
this week after an absence of several months abroad. 


An inventory was filed in the Philadelphia Probate 
Court a few days ago of the estate of the late Percival 
Roberts, of the A. & P. Roberts Company. The apprais- 
ers place the value of the estate at $1,558,857, over 
$1,000,000 of which represents the holdings of Mr. Rob- 
erts in the Pencoyd Iron Works. The real estate of the 
testator, which is worth a considerable amount, is not 
included in the inventory. 


John Stevenson, Jr., of New Castle, Pa., is now in 
British Columbia. After being joined there by his wife 
they will go south to California. Mr. Stevenson’s health 
is a good deal better, but his business intentions have not 
as yet been defined. 


A. L. Harris, vice-president of the Fourth District of 
the Tin Plate Workers’ International Protective Associa- 
tion, has resigned, and Baker Boyd, of Martin’s Ferry, 
Ohio, has been appointed to succeed him. 


George H. Fisher has been made manager of the Eagle 
Works of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at Iron- 
ton, Ohio. 


George F. Evans has resigned as manager of the 
Westinghouse Mfg. Company, Limited, of Canada. 


Joseph Porter has been appointed manager of the 
Palmer Iron & Steel Company’s mill at Muncie, Ind. 


Col. Isaae L. Ellwood, second vice-president of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, is mentioned for the 
United States Senatorship from Illinois. 


J. F. Townsend, formerly general freight agent of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad, stationed at Toledo, 
Ohio, has been appointed traffic manager for the National 
Tube Company, with headquarters in Pittsburgh. We 
understand there were more than fifty applicants for this 
position. 


E. J. Bird is superintendent of the Jennie Furnace at 
Big Stone Gap, Va. The furnace is to be blown in in No- 
vember. 


A. C. Rice, who for the past 15 years has been the gen- 
eral superintendent and chief engineer of the Stillwell- 
Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company, at Dayton, Ohio., has 
moved his office to the State Mutual Building, at Worces- 
ter, Mass., where he will devote his time to consulting, 
hydraulic and mechanical engineering. 


H. F. J. Porter of the Bethlehem Steel Company, de- 
livered a lecture, illustrated by stereopticon views, on 
“The Position of Forging in the Arts” before the Po- 
litical Economy Club of the University of Chicago, on 
the 19th inst. 


Willard S. Mattox has severed his connection with 
Henry R. Merton & Co. of London. He has returned to 
this country. 


A. G. Smith, formerly master mechanic of the Geneva 
Tool Company, Geneva, Ohio, has become superintendent 
of the Automobile Carriage Supply Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


John Horner, formerly connected with the New Castle 
Steel & Tin Plate Company, New Castle, Pa., has been 
appointed manager of the new Tin Plate plant of the 
National Enameling & Stamping Company, at Granite 
City, Il. 


OO 


The Pottstown Bridge Company, Pottstown, Pa., have 
shipped for the New York Shipbuilding Company plant 
at Camden, N. J., one of the largest pieces of girder work 
ever turned out. It is of the lattice type, 92 feet long and 
10 feet high, weighing 25 tons. Three long cars were re 
quired to transport it. Three more of these girders will 
be built, the heaviest to weigh 40 tons. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, have 
received an order for 20 Mogul locomotives for the 
Grand Central Railway Company of England, similar 
to those furnished to the English Midland and Great 
Northern railways. 


Superintendent Wennas and the seven skilled struc- 
tural iron workers from the Pencoyd Iron Works who 
went to Egypt to erect the Atbara Bridge in the Soudan, 
upon their return home were the recipients of a gold 
watch each from Percival Roberts, Jr. 
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QUOTATIONS OF IRON STOCKS DURING THE WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 138, 1899. 


Cap] Issued. Sales. Thursday Friday. Saturday. Monday. Tuesday. |Wednesday 
$29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Common..| 2,635 | .......... -16 15-15 15 -153g | 15% -16% | -15% 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’y, Pre Pref itg Non-Cu)| 3,725 61% -61 69%{-604 60 -u% = «60-11% | 61 -BIig 
19,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Commo:z....... 5,100 | 4284-43 425¢-48 ~421¢ -423¢-43 42 -484 | 421/-43i¢ 
14,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Pref. (7 < Cu.). 1 "425 -M4 -83% 54 Mt | 8487-85 
50,000,000 Am. S. & W., Common......... 41, 063 5234-5355 5144-525 | «51Y-5247 0 5154-525 | 50 -52%% | 3OY%-52 
40,000,000 Am. 8. & W., Pref. (7%Cu.)....| 5,550 95 -96 9457 -95 4 -95 af 9454-9644 -96 
28,000,000 Am. Tin Plate, Common, N. Y.. 3,512 37%, -38 3734-37% -37% «87: «—-37% | 86%-387, 37-374 
18,000,000 Am.Tin Plate, Pref. »N.Y.(7% Cu. ) "752 854-8546... ss. sev. | seeeeeeees -B5 bg “35g |. sees shee 
28,000,000 Am. Tin Plate, Com., oS 1,060 Seeeee. 1 ee Sl eawenpense 1+ senbe ante “ETM, | sccsseeese 
18,000,000 Am.Tin Plate,Pref.,Chic. (M$HCu.)} BO |... .sssee | cee crecee | coveerenee | snvereenes oe = Paaecenees 
7,500,000 Bethlehem a ig sonra RSS heey es Beles iia cite chm eat -61 
15,000,000 Beth. Steel, Par $50, $1 paidin.| 724 -21 20 -20K -21 AON | .....00: .. | 20-20% 
7,974,550 Cambria Iron, 2 ee Re re Cn | scutbsaken | asaaaehens l ehensanene 
16,000,000 (Cambria, Steel**................ | 3,817 | 2814-238; -23 231/-289¢  28%/-28%% | 231K-235¢ | -235¢ 
11,000,000 |Col. Fuel and Iron..... homewdits 9,668 | 5446-555 53-54 53 % B2Ng-B4kg | 5394-551 | 5434-5496 
46,484,300 Federal Steel, Common......... 47,205 58% -545 583-54 53 -538% 534-544 5244-544 | 53 -4Y 
58,253,500 Federal Steel, Pref.(6% Non-Cu.)) 5,285 | 78 -78}¢ 763-78 76 -T744 -T14 | TT -T7% «| 16%{-78 
32,000,000 National Steel Common, Chic. . BNO 1) beswessens 5044-505 50 -504 50 -50 | Bw 4 | 
27,000,000 | National Steel,Pref.,Chic. Gg Cu) RE BE ser nee reer Beall peters eal mise 
32,000,000 National Steel, Common, -Y..| 6,480 50-5140 50-50% OO -B0LY = 50Z-5046 | 49% -51 | 50 
27,000,000 Nat'l Steel, Pref., N.Y.,(7%Cu.)| 1,653 | 953¢-06 ats -95 9454-95 041% -95 | ...... sees 
5,000,000 Penna., Common, PMR. cccsces] ccosce | coves peace | shescene sd adaenma | ap ate teeee | aeeeeeeees | eeeeeeees : 
1,500,000 Penna., Eng ER. = 0500000000 i ieee Se ee Me eee pene nn peer pakase> Liawehansans | seccereces 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Common......... 1,370 ~58 5i36-B79 crane vices 58 | 5614-568, | 57 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Pref. (7% Non-Cu.)) 1,290 881g -89 -89 -894¢ | 89 -89% 
27,352,000 |Republic fron &Steel,Common.| 6,329 pha et 27 7% 2646-27 2634-27 S -26% | -26 
20,852,000 Repub. Iron & Steel, Pref. (7zCu.)| 3,250 -72 T1ixg-724¢ | TL -TLg 70 -7L 0-714 | 704-71 
20,000,000 Tennessee Coal and ee 10,180 18 -116 113}¢-1i43¢ 114 -115 114%- 116% | 115 — | 116 ~116%4 
1,500,000 | Warwick Iron & Steel, (par $10); 2,040 -11% 11%-12 -12 11%-12 11% -11% 





*Par $50. ** $1.50 per share paid in. +6 guaranteed by Beth. Steel Co. Late Philadelphia and Chicago sales by telegraph. 


Bonded Indebtedness: Am. S. & W., $130,656: Am. Tin Plate, none ; Am. Steel Hoop, none ; Cambria Iron Co., fo 3 
Gotenkure 20-year bonds, payable option 5 years, assumed by Cambria Steel oi B. “SUR. Geost ir ow Illinois 5 &é Fats 417,000 RB’ 


5 %, $1,600,000 Johnson 6 %, $6,732,000 D. & 1. R. KR. R. 5 &. $1 
F tionel — 
Steelton ist; #2, 
3 rincipal guaranteed by Bethlehem Steel Co. 
u 


iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The financial situation has uot been such as to en- 
courage auy active speculation in industrial stocks, and 
the movement has been light, on the whole, with few 
fluctuations of magnitude. American Steel & Wire 
common has receded during the week under review, 
while Tennessee has advanced pretty steadily. 

A number of new consolidations which are on the 
tapis are being held back by the difficulties incident to 
financing at the present time. Among these the most 
conspicuous are the American Bridge Company. The 
sheet consolidation has met with obstacles and it seems 
doubtful whether it has much chance of being put 
through in the near future. It is possible that the op- 
tions may be extended to March 1, 1900. 

Bid. Asked. 
International Silver, Common.. 11 12 


EEE SE Ee er eee ee 30 33 
Otis Elevator, Preferred.............. eee 95 
ee a ere 108 110 
STE TE SEONER ss hod cc ccs csocddcrovecans 65 75 
oe , SD cv vccectsen aces setebs 3% 5 
Pratt & W hitney, rr rer er 50 54 
NE a nc web peep on eon 132 . 
re rn asap ebte bh beens se dudewee 6s 125 iach 
a watiins ainsi y ab snes 6 was «ne ye 95 100 
Barney En EO CORRONOR nx 0is b 0 e-w'e me's OOM 21 25 
rey Ge Gente COP, POOTOEIOS ..... .cnccccccncvses 79 83 
International Pump, Common................... 221% 24 
International Pump, Preferred................... 71 73_ 
oe GE Oe eae a ee ere reer ee 6% 6% 
ai Sidi we bom 4 0b aso d 6 610 5% 6 
I a. ak a era ain a o's oie» We AS 7% 7% 
a ae eee eee 15% 15% 
Sloss & Sheffield Steel & Iron, Common........... 39 41 
Sloss & Sheffield Steel & Iron, Preferred.......... 77 784 
National Tube, Subscriptions, Common........... 46 46% 
National Tube, Subscriptions, Preferred........... 98 981, 


The International Steam Pump Company have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14% per cent. on their pre- 
ferred stock, payable November 1. Books close October 
21 and reopen November 2 

On Saturday, October 14, articles were filed with the 
Secretary of the State of New Jersey amending the char- 
ter of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, who were incorpo- 
rated under the laws of that State some time ago. By 
the amended charter the authorized capital stock of the 
company is increased from $2000 to $64,000,000. One- 
half of the stock authorized by the charter filed is pre- 


ferred with 7 per cent. cumulative dividend. The papers 





1,000, 
561,000 6 <; Tennessee C.,I. & R. R. Co., $8,367,000 6 %, $1,114,000 7 <, $1,000, 
000 Sparrow's Point Ist, $4,000,000 consolidated, both 
epublic Iron & Beeel 
el Co. Gen Mort 6% $880,000; Col. Coal & [ron Con. Mort. 6% $2,810,000; Col. Fuel & Iron Gen. Mort. 5 % $2,303,000 
$2,000,000 preferred stock with accumulated dividends of $640,C00 to June 30, 1899 


%, $10,000 land grant 

000,000 F cu. pref.; Pennsylvania Pa Fo oo 
plants; Bethlehem Iron, $1,351,000 5% maturing 1907. Interest and 
none ; Warwick Iron & Steel. none. Colorado Fuel & Lron Co.: Col. 


Also outstanding 


filed were signed by W. W. Ford, president, and W. H. 
Brearley, secretary. The company are organized for the 
purpose of operating coal mines in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the Westing- 
house Machine Company of Pittsburgh has been called 
for December 12, to vote on a proposition to increase the 
indebtedness of the company. This increase on the in- 
debtedness will be used to erect a foundry and forge re- 
ferred to in The Iron Age of last week. 

The American Steel Casting Company of Chester, Pa., 
have declared a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. on 
the common stock. 

The directors of the Warwick Iron & Steel Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. and an 
extra dividend of 44 of 1 per cent. The dividend is pay- 
able November 10, to stock of record October 31. Stock- 
holders of that date will also be allowed to subscribe to 
$500,000 new stock in the proportion of one of the new 
for two of their present holdings. It is understood that 
the net earnings of the Warwick Iron & Steel Company 
for the second quarter were $61,000, and the dividend 
for the period, including the extra, requires but $25,000. 
It is also understood that the new stock will be payable 
in five payments extending over a year. The money is to 
be used only for an additional furnace, and will not be 
needed except as the work progresses. 

The quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the stock of 
the Bethlehem [ron Company, guaranteed by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, has been declared, payable Novem- 
ber 1 to stock of record October 15. 

The American Steel Hoop Company have now prac- 
tically completed all their low priced orders for finished 
products, taken over with the plants, and are witness- 
ing a rapid increase in the net ayerage prices received. 
On the old prices, using partly high priced billets, 
bought to secure immediate delivery, the company have 
made a profit of $1,019,000 from April 17 to October 
1. With an output of 70,000 tons of pig iron and fin- 
ished material per month very handsome returns are 
in sight. The American Steel Hoop Company have sold 
for delivery during the next six months a total of 150,- 
000 tons of pig iron, with ore and fuel contracted for at 
low prices. On finished goods the average price has 
risen from $31 in August to $35 in September, and is 
thus far in October averaging $40 per ton. 


_ 
—- 





The rehabilitated Dismal Swamp Canal was reopened 
to traffic on Saturday, a special inspection fleet going 
from Norfolk, Va., to Elizabeth City. The new inland 
waterway will enable shipping of light draft to avoid 
the Diamond Shoals. 
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Markt & Co. Enter the Export Machinery 
Trade. 


The well-known firm of Markt & Co. of New York, 
London, Hamburg and Paris, who for more than a quar- 
ter of a century have been large exporters of general 
hardware, hardware specialties, bicycles, bicycle sun- 
dries and small tools, decided some two years since to 
enter the export ranks with a full line of machine tools. 
This department was placed in charge of J. J. Mullaney, 
who has gathered about him an efficient corps of practi- 
cak mechanics, men who can not only talk about but op- 
erate the machines they are selling. Mr. Mullaney has 
returned after a seven months’ trip through England, 
Germany, France and Denmark, and reports that busi- 
ness is in a very prosperous condition. 

The aggressiveness which has characterized the ca- 
reer of Markt & Co. in the hardware line, is again being 
shown in the management of their machinery depart- 
ment, and this has been demonstrated in their taking to 
Europe a machine for making wire nails. The wire nail 
industry has long been considered essentially European, 
and it certainly appeared like carrying coals to Newcastle 
to endeavor to introduce an American wire nail machine 
in Europe. This style of nail is supposed to have origi- 
nated in France, from which country it was adopted by 
Belgian mechanics, who in turn failed to take full ad- 
vantage of the business, and it is now, so far as Europe 
is concerned, practically in the hands of the Germans; 
vet while the Germans have appreciated the value of the 
wire nail industry, it has remained for the Americans to 
fully develop the wire nail making machine, and bring it 
to its present perfection. 

The fact that the European nail makers felt confident 
they had the best machine for making wire nails made it 
a very difficult task to successfully introduce an Ameri- 
can machine. 

Realizing this, the company decided to show the Bates 
nail making machine in operation, and in furtherance of 
this plan machines were sent to Paris, where they were 
erected and run continuously for three months. This 
nail making exhibition was open to the, inspection of 
those interested in the subject. In addition to leading to 
the sale of a quantity of these machines, it has caused 
the free admission by expert French engineers and the 
French mechanical papers that the quality of nails made 
on the American machines is considerably better than 
those made on the European machines, while the produc- 
tion is far in excess of any European machine. 

This consumed a great deal of time and necessitated 
considerable outlay, but it was the only way to do the 
business thoroughly and effectively, and although con- 
siderable time and energy have been devoted to this 
subject, it is only one instance of what has been success- 
fully accomplished, because Markt & Co. have secured 
exclusive sale, in most cases for the whole of Europe, of 
the products of the following manufacturers, whose 
goods are all well known and appreciated in this coun- 
try: 

“American Turret Lathe Works Company of Wilming- 
ton, Del., who will shortly introduce the Conradson auto- 
matic and semi-automatic turret lathes. 

Grant Machine Tool Works of Cleveland, Ohio, build- 
ers of a general line of machine tools. 

The Pearson Machine Company of Chicago, Ill., manu- 
facturers of screw and turret machinery. 

Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio., who manufacture lathes exclusively. 

Fitchburg Machine Works of Fitchburg, Mass., build- 
ers of a general line of machine tools. 

The Bradford Mill Company of Cincinnati, Ohio., who 
manufacture lathes exclusively. 

The Oesterlein Machine Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
builders of milling machines only. 

Meitz & Weiss of New York, gas and kerosene en- 

ines. 

° Bates Machine Company of Joliet, [ll., manufacturers 
of nail machines and wire working machinery. 

Within the next three months the company will open 
in Europe, in addition to their regularly established of- 
fices, three showrooms, devoted exclusively to the exhi- 
bition and sale of machine tools, and they have, within 
the last thirty days, placed orders for machinery, aggre- 
gating $60,000, for these machine showrooms. They will 
also represent at the Paris Exposition the above men- 
tioned manufacturers, who have been allotted over 1100 
square feet of floor space. 


—— 


Theodore A. Shaffer, president of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers, at Pittsburgh, has 
issued the following official statement: ‘“ As the national 
lodge has been in receipt of many letters and personal 
calls for information as to whether Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation men can work in unorganized mills, I wish to say 
that the convention of this year decided that there should 
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be no open mills, and that all mills as they relate to 
Amalgamated Association men are union and non-union 
only. Many inquiries having come to the national officers 
and to me, personally, I wish to say that on tin mills the 
» per cent. is allowed on 2014 x 56 and all orders 
which will average the same—that is, 1148 square inches. 
This is the only allowance on the limit, none being placed 
on wide mills, as formerly, and no special privilege has 
been, or will be, given to any.” 


<_ 


Rolling Large Seamless Pipe.— A highly interesting 
product, from the standpoint of its promise for the future, 
is now at the works of the well-known firm of machin- 
ery builders, the Philadelphia Roll & Machine Company. 
It is a piece of seamless steel pipe in the rough, as it 
came from the rolls, its inside diameter being 20 inches, 
While the thickness of the walls is % inch. Its length is 
72 inches, that being the maximum, due to the size of the 
heating furnace. It was rolled at South Bethlehem, at 
the experimental plant built there some time since to pro- 
duce from hollow ingots, direct, steel pipe of large diam- 
eters. The mill was built under the patents of S. P. M. 
Tasker, now controlled by W. F. Bartlett, 1818 North 
Eighteenth street, Philadelphia. Mr. Bartlett modified 
the original design and a few weeks since succeeded in 
rolling the pipe referred to. At the present time some 
improvements are being added to the mill, and then, it 
is expected, a further and final trial will be made. The 
test made shows that pipe of large diameter can be 
rolled from the hollow ingot and it is believed that the 
method will develop a large and profitable industry. 


— . ti rarcceennescceen 


The Joliet Warehouse & Transfer Company have 
been organized, with a capital of $50,000, at Joliet, IIL, 
to conduct a general storing, transferring and forwarding 
business. They have a large building fully equipped for 
the purpose, located directly on the Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern Railroad, or outer belt line, which crosses or con- 
nects with every railroad entering Chicago. Thus every 
advantage of a Chicago location is secured, besides the 
saving of much time in the transfer of freight from the 
Kast to the West, or vice versa, by reason of not entering 
the crowded city. It is claimed that from 12 to 36 hours 
can thus be saved. They can handle anything in the 
iron line or general merchandise. E. E. Wolcott, for- 
merly secretary of the Bates Machine Company, is secre- 
tary and general manager. The other officers and direct- 
ors of the company are Joliet business men. 


At Pittsburgh last week a settlement was effected in 
the United States Circuit Court in the case of the Na- 
tional Tube Works Company against the Pennsylvania 
Tube Works, and the following order was made: “ By con- 
sent of the defendant it is ordered and adjudged that 
letters patent 581,251, issued to the complainant for im- 
provement in the manufacture of tubing, are a good and 
valid patent; that the complainant is entitled to exclusive 
right of such invention, and that an injunction be allowed 
restraining the defendant from any further infringe- 
ment.” Nominal damages in the sum of $1 were allowed. 
Both of the above concerns have been taken over by the 
National Tube Company. 


The traffic managers of the Central Freight Associa- 
tion have decided to advance freights on iron 20 cents per 
ton, to take effect January 1. The new rates will be on 
the basis of $3 for billets and $2.75 for pig iron between 
Pittsburgh and Chicago. 


The J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, issue a price-list of the castings adopted by 
the Milwaukee Foundrymen’s Association. Supplement- 
ing this standard list is the J. D. Smith Foundry Supply 
Company’s list of Foundry Facings and Blackings; also 
Foundry Supplies, Sundries, Clay and Molding Sand, &c. 


The Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Company of Pittsburgh have bought about 3800 acres of 
coal land in the fourth pool for $1,000,000 cash. The 
track belonged to the New York & Cleveland Gas Coal 
Company, and the vein is said to be 7 feet thick. 


One of the interesting developments of this busy 
period is the demand for technical engineers, graduates 
of technical schools being sought by managers of manu- 
facturing establishments. 


The German naval budget, just completed, calls for 
65,500,000 marks for vessels in process of construction. 
The list shows that 37 vessels for the German Navy are 
now being built, of which eight are battle ships and 
eight are cruisers, the rest being torpedo boats. 
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The Struggle for Lake Shipping. 
BY WALDON FAWCETT. 


Some time ago, according to the best authority, John 
D. Rockefeller offered to transfer his entire holdings 
of iron ore mines, ore carrying railroad lines and vessels 
on the great lakes to the Carnegie Steel Company for a 
consideration of $50,000,000. The Pittsburgh interest 
declined the proposition. Growing out of this refusal 
arose new conditions, inducing in turn the pursuit of a 
new policy, which has just culminated in the establish- 
ment of a “corner” on the lake freight market for the 
season of 1900 by the Rockefeller interest, or the Besse- 
mer Steamship Company, as they are officially termed. 

In effect this has been accomplished by the purchase 
by Rockefeller of 30 boats—comprising what is known 
as the “‘ whaleback ” fleet by reason of the character of 
their construction—and the charter for the entire season 
of 1900 of about a dozen other steel vessels of the larg- 
est class. These acquisitions, together with the regular 
Rockefeller fleet of two dozen boats and the three new 
vessels building to his order, which will come out next 
spring, give into the control of the Bessemer Company a 
fleet of very close to 70 vessels, comprising almost all the 
largest and most modern vessels on the great lakes. 

To fully appreciate the prestige which the control of 
such a fleet confers it is necessary to glance for a mo- 
ment at existing conditions. The lake fleet is limited in 
size; the shipyards can turn out no new vessels save 
those already contracted for; almost all the tonnage not 
in the hands of the bessemer Company is controlled by 
the American Steel & Wire Company, the Federal Steel 
Company, the National Steel Company, or some other 
large producing interest; finally, with all manufacturing 
plants pushed to their fullest capacity and new furnaces 
coming into blast, there will be a demand next year for 
pretty close to 20,000,000 tons of iron ore, or upward of 
3,000,000 tons in excess of what has been available dur- 
ing any previous season, not excepting the present. 

With these circumstances well in mind it is easy to ap- 
preciate how the management of the Rockefeller fleet 
has gained dictation of the lake freight market, or at 
least all of it save the portion of ore provided for by the 
vessels owned by producing corporations. Included in 
the ore which must be governed by the transportation 
charges of the open market is practically three-fourths 
of the 4,000,000 tons which the Carnegie Company will 
require next season and all of the material needed by the 
independent consumers outside the Federal, National 
and American Steel & Wire corporations. Even in the 
case of these latter there is a strong probability that out- 
side vessels will be needed to assist their own craft in 
bringing down the lakes the ore which they will con- 
sume. 

The “corner” was desired simply as a means to an 
end—the privilege of fixing freight rates on the lakes and 
incidentally, of course, the selling price of ore for the 
season of 1900. This the Rockefeller interest has secured 
beyond all question. For the beginning of the circum- 
stances which finally led up to this present day ambition 
of the oil king we must go back several years. 

Rockefeller’s original holdings consisted of mines in 
the Lake Superior district and a railroad which carried 
the ore from the mines to shipping ports on Lake Supe- 
rior. One year lake freights shot up to $2.75 and the 
magnate saw at once that to protect himself he must 
secure control of a fleet of lake vessels. Accordingly 
contracts were let for upward of a dozen boats as a start 
off, and additions to the fleet have been made steadily 
down to the present day, the fleet now consisting as 
heretofore stated, of 24 completed steamers and barges. 

When Rockefeller some years ago leased a considera- 
ble portion of his mine property to the Carnegie inter- 
ests it was with the agreement that all ore taken there- 
from should be carried over his railroad and transported 
down the lakes on his ships. The tariff for this water 
transportation, it was agreed, should be fixed at the 
average paid in the open market during each season. 
Thus it will be seen that a final settlement of freight 
earrying charges is impossible until the close of each 
season, although payments on account are made from 
time to time. 

It will thus readily be seen that low freights are to 
the interest of the Carnegie Company, while high 
charges are proportionately favorable to the Rockefeller 
interest. Not only is this true in the particular transac- 
tion in which both are participants, but in the outside 
operations o1 each as well, because the Carnegie Com- 
pany have say 2,500,000 tons of ore to move annually, 
aside from that for which the Rockefeller boats pro- 
vide transportation, while Rockefeller’s mines not under 
lease to the Carnegie Company produce annually per- 
haps 1,500,000 tons. 

In the case of the season of 1899 the Carnegie inter- 
est have had decidedly the best of the situation. They were 
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in the market early and chartered a few boats on sea- 
son contracts at 60 cents, with the result that the vessel- 
men stampeded and within a few days from the time the 
market opened the entire season’s output of contract ore 
was covered at that figure. In some seasons 60 cents 
would be a fairly profitable rate, but with sailors’ wages, 
unloading and fuel expenses increased, the profits were 
cut down considerably. Particularly was it an exasper- 
ating situation when along in September of the present 
year the “ wild” rate went up to $2 per ton. 

The Bessemer Company did not intend to be caught 
napping a second time and thus some time ago they 
opened negotiations for the purchase of the fleet of the 
American Steel Barge Company, consisting of about 30 
vessels, valued at $3,000,000. Before the negotiations 
were concluded a story was sent out to the effect that 
the Carnegie Company had purchased the fleet. Just 
how it originated is something of a mystery, for the 
Carnegie people had not even been figuring for the boats; 
but at the same time the Rockefeller interest saw that 
its effect must be counteracted at once, or else independ- 
ent vesselmen seeing an immense amount of tonnage al- 
ready in the hands of the Carnegie interest, might be in- 
duced to accept the $1 or less rate for season contracts, 
which was what the Pittsburgh corporation desired. 
Accordingly the Bessemer Company a few days follow- 
ing the circulation of the first report announced that 
they had secured the whaleback fleet. 

With this the fight between the giants of the indus- 
trial world commenced in earnest. The next move came 
with the announcement, on the day following that of the 
Rockefeller purchase, that the Carnegie Company had 
closed a contract with the American Ship Building Com- 
pany, the trust of lake yards, for the construction of 
two barges. This week they are to decide whether to 
order two more barges or to make them steamers. Alto- 
gether they have secured options on 10 boats. 

As the lake yards are encountering the greatest diffi- 
culty in securing material for the prosecution of contracts 
already on hand it would have been impracticable for the 
shipbuilding company to have undertaken tue Carnegie 
contract but for the promise of the Pittsburgh interest 
to insure the provision of the material for the boats. 
The new Carnegie steamers will each be 475 feet in 
length over alle 50 feet beam and 29 feet depth, and will 
have a capacity of 7200 gross tons of ore. 

Meanwhile the Carnegie Company were seeking other 
tonnage and naturally looked first toward the boats con- 
trolled by John Mitchell of Cleveland. This fleet is 
probably the largest independent one on the lakes and it 
includes the steamers “John J. McWilliams,” ‘‘M. A. 
Hanna,” “ H. S. Holden” and other craft constructed 
within the past few years, and of the largest and most 
modern lake type. For the four largest of these vessels 
the Carnegie representative made an offer of $350,000 
each, which was, of course, a good margin over first 
cost. 

This scheme was, however, checkmated by a Rocke- 
feller move. The Bessemer Company made a proposi- 
tion to Mr. Mitchell to charter not simply the four large 
boats, but his entire fleet of eight boats for the season 
of 1900 to carry ore from the head of Lake Superior at a 
rate of $1.25 per ton. The offer was accepted. Follow- 
ing up his advantage, L. M. Bowers, Rockefeller’s repre- 
sentative on the lakes, chartered the steamer “ Senator,” 
a new boat building at the works of the Detroit Dry 
Dock Company, and other vessels at the same rate. In 
fact he continued to tie up the vessels under charter un- 
til he was practically assured of the control of the lake 
market. 

John D. Rockefeller, in discussing the affairs of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company with a friend a short time ago, declared 
his determination that there should be no speculation in 
Standard stock. Partisans of the Bessemer Company point 
to this and other similar utterances as evidence that there 
is no element of speculation in the present Rockefeller pol- 
icy onthe lakes, and that the Bessemer Company have cov- 
ered very little tonnage beyond what will be required for 
the transportation of their own ore. Many shrewd ob- 
servers in the iron world, however, find this difficult of 
belief. The Rockefeller fleet next season will carry, on 
the most conservative estimate, from 4,500,000 to 5,000,- 
000 tons of ore. The Bessemer Company’s own fleet, 
with the three new boats to be ready in the spring, will 
take care of at least 2,000,000 tons; the whaleback fleet 
will carry 1,500,000 tons, and the Mitchell steamers and 
other chartered boats afford provision for from 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000 tons. 

Against this there is not much more than 3,500,000 
tons of ore in sight on which Rockefeller has first call. 
The Carnegie ore which it is obligatory shall go forward 
in Rockefeller ships, has not heretofore amounted to 
more than 1,500,000 tons, but granting that under the un- 
usual conditions next year it is increased to 2,000,000 
tons, the aggregate, with the 1,500,000 tons of independ- 
ent Rockefeller ore, which is sold through Oglebay, Nor- 
ton & Co. of Cleveland, does not foot up more than 3,500,- 
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000 tons. It is claimed, however, that the mines directly 
under the control of the Rockefeller interests can be 
made to yield an immensely increased output and that 
the amount of ore which the Rockefeller interest has to 
dispose of in the open market will far exceed the 1,500,- 
000 tons estimated. 

Whether or not the element of speculation is present 
in the workings of the Rockefeller project is, however, 
of comparatively little consequence, for it is apparent 
that the Carnegie Company and other interests as well 
wili be compelled to come to the Bessemer Company for 
vessels. The Carnegie Company control in the aggre- 
gate an output of 4,000,000 tons of ore annually. Allow- 
ing for the transportation of half of this under the ex- 
isting long time contract with Rockefeller and for the 


moving of 1,000,000 tons by the new boats to be built for | 


the Carnegie Company and the few small boats which 
they secured by purchase from the Lake Superior Iron 
Company, it will be seen that there is still 1,000,000 tons 
to be placed in the open market. Aside from this there 
are a few small independent consumers whose require- 
ments will have to be cared for. 

For all that as yet seemingly little attention has been 
paid to it there lies back of all the present movements 
and counter movements the certainty that the labor situ- 
ation in every department of industry concerned in the 
mining and movement of iron ore will prove a far bigger 
problem next season than many people anticipate. The 
establishment of a $1.25 freight rate means, of course, 
that iron ore will sell next season at an advance of fully 
$2 per ton. It is unreasonable to suppose in the light of 
this season’s experiences that the men who mine the ore, 
the men who transport it down the lakes, and the men 
who transfer it from cars to boats and boats to cars will 
not, one and all, demand increased wages. During the 
present season the problem has been most perplexing at 
the unloading docks on Lake Erie and dock interests have 
been subjected to all sorts of tyranny with no certainty 
that a solution will be found by next season despite the 
numerous “ black lists” now in preparation. Next sea- 
son, however, the problem will come forth with the most 
emphasis in the mining district. 

Everything points to a concentration of effort to get 
out as near 20,000,000 tons of ore as possible. This sea- 
son the scarcity of labor more than any other one thing 
has made it a difficult task to reach the 16,000,000-ton 
figure for the season’s output. That these facts mean 
nothing less than a necessity for heavy wage advances 
ought to be appreciated. It should be remembered, also, 
in forecasting the situation, that the Rockefeller interest 
is one of those desirous of getting out every ton of ore 
possible. It has always been the policy of the Standard 
Oil magnate, on the lakes, as elsewhere, to accomplish 
his ends by paying his employees more than any compet- 
itor could or was willing to do. If he employs these tac- 
tics in the mining district next season, as he probably 
will, a new and menacing situation may confront the 
large producing interests which control their own mines. 

i — 

The Naval Architects.— The seventh general meeting 
of the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
is to begin on November 16. The following papers will 
be read: 1. “ Coaling Vessels at Sea,” by Spencer Miller. 
2. “Causes for the Adoption of Water Tube Boilers in 
the U. S. Navy.” by Engineer-in-Chief George W. Mel- 
ville. 3. “Suggestions as to Improved Appliances for 
Launching Ships’ Boats,” by John Hyslop. 4. “ The 
Electric Plants of the Battle Ships Kearsarge and Ken- 
tucky,” by Naval Constructor J. J. Woodward. 5. ‘ The 
Increasing Complications in Warships, and How Simpler 
Arrangements Might Be Adopted,” by George W. Dickie. 
6. “Beam Formule Applied to a Vertically Stiffened 
Bulkhead, with Some Results,” by H. F. Norton. 7. 
** Notes on Sheathing the U. 8. S. Chesapeake,” by Naval 
Constructor Lloyd Bankson. 8. “ System of Work in a 
Great Lake Shipyard,” by W. I. Babcock. 9. “ Overhead 
Cranes, Staging and Riveter Carrying Appliances in the 
Shipyard,” by James Dickie. 10. “ Designs for the Den- 
ver Class Sheathed Protected Cruisers,’ by Chief Con- 
structor Philip Hichborn. 11. ‘ Novelties in Ship Fit- 
tings,” by Assistant Naval Constructor R. M. Watt. 12. 
* Progressive Speed Trials of the U. S. S. Manning,” by 
Prof. C. H. Peabody. 13. “ Tactical Considerations In- 
volved in Torpedo Boat Design,” by Lieut. A. P. Niblack. 
14. “On the Action of the Rudder, with Special Refer- 
euce to the Motion of the Ship while the Helm is Being 
Put Over,” by Prof. William F. Durand. 


—— 
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The Iron and Coal Trades Review of London prints the 
first statement of statistics showing the condition of the 
blast furnaces in Great Britain on October 1, together 
with a report of the make during the third quarter. It 
appears from these figures that there were in blast on 
October 1 405 blast furnaces, whose weekly output is esti- 
mated at 183,870 tons. The production for the third 
quarter of the year is given at 2,390,310 gross tons. 
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Iron and Steel Consolidations. 


Testimony Before the Federal Industrial Com- 
mission. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 17, 1899.—The Federal] 
Industrial Commission on Monday of this week began the 
taking of testimony relating to the business methods of 
the iron and steel industry, with special reference to the 
manner in which the chief combinations of capital or 
so-called trusts are conducted. A number of witnesses 
were summoned by the commission, the first to be ex- 
amined being William T. Graham of Chicago, second 
vice-president of the American Tin Plate Company. The 
examination was conducted chiefly by Professor Jenks of 
Cornell University, the expert in economics employed by 
the commission, whose questions were formulated with 
the evident purpose of showing a close relation between 
the American Tin Plate Company and the National Steel 
Company, and also with the view to developing a wide 
disparity between the present capitalization of the tin 
plate company and the cost to that company of the various 
plants which were absorbed by them. 


The American Tin Plate Company. 


In beginning his testimony Mr. Graham stated that he 
was also a director in the American Steel Company and 
the National Steel Company, though he was an officer of 
the American Tin Plate Company only. He first entered 
the tin plate industry in 1895. In reply to a question by 
Professor Jenks as to the character of the product of the 
American Tin Plate Company and the basis of their market 
quotations Mr. Graham said that the principal output was 
in the form of steel plate coated with tin or with tin and 
lead, and that the unit of price was a box: 14 x 20 inches 
containing 112 sheets. The price in all cases was based 
on goods delivered to the purchaser. The chief materials 
were steel and pig tin, though acids and other less im- 
portant constituents also entered into manufacture. The 
steel employed was purchased in billets, slabs or bars. 
There were a number of concerns in the industry who did 
not roll their own plates, simply dipping them. The wit- 
ness would not undertake to say how many such firms 
there were. : 

‘Are there aS many dipping establishments at the 
present time as when the American Tin Plate Company 
were organized ?*’ asked Professor Jenks. ‘ 

‘*] think so,’’ replied the witness, ‘‘ they have varied 
one or two, but I think there is no important difference.”’ 

Replying to a question as to the cost of a tin plate mill 
at the present time as compared with a year ago when the 
American Tin Plate Company were organized the witness 
said that he could only make a vague statement, as he had 
no data at hand, but he thought that the cost of certain 
important material must have increased 100 per cent. or 
more. The American Tin Plate Company, the witness 
said in reply to a question, had not refused to sell black 
plates to the dipping companies. When asked as to the 
reasons which impelled the manufacturers of tin plate to 
form a combination the witness said that the general 
trend of business for a year or more before the combina- 
tion was effected was such as to convince them that 
organization was necessary. The movement which cul- 
minated in the formation of the tin plate company began 
more than 12 months before its consummation. Their 
authorized capital was fixed at $50,000,000, of which 
$46,000.000 had been issued, $18,000,000 of preferred stock 
and $28,000,000 of common stock. The preferred was a 
7 per cent. cumulative stock. Both the common and 
preferred stockholders were entitled to vote. 

Professor Jenks questioned the witness minutely as to 
the method that was pursued by the American Tin Plate 
Company in the purchase of plants, seeking to ascertain 
exactly how the value of each plant acquired was arrived 
at. In reply the witness said that the mills were bought 
by the company at a cash price, which carried with it an 
option to buy acertain amount of stock. Each concern 
selling their plant to the company received $100 worth of 
preferred and $100 worth of common stock for each $100 
worth of cash consideration transferred. He could not 
say who perfected this arrangement. As to fixing the 
value of the various plants he said that his understanding 
was that each firm owning a mill were dealt with by the 
American Tin Plate Company as an individual. The 
sellers and the buyers both tried to make as good a bar- 
gain as possible, and he believed that one operator knew 
nothing as to what another operator secured for his plant 
He was not sure that each mill was sold for stock. In the 
case of his own mill, which he disposed of to the company, 
he put a price on his plant and the good will of his busi- 
ness, and then subscribed for the stock of the company 
just as any outsider might have done. i 

Replying to questions the witness stated that the 
American Tin Plate Company were organized in the State 
of New Jersey. As to where the stock transfer books of 
the company were kept the witness did not know. His 
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position was that of the general manager of the selling 
department, and being associated only with the commer- 
cial end of the business he *‘ didn’t worry about other 
details."’ Replying to a question he said the company sold 
their product to the wholesale trade, to the jobbers and to 
the very large consumers, but not to retailers or to small 
consumers. They had never refused to sell goods to any 
jobber. 
Jobbers’ Brands, 


Here Professor Jenks questioned the witness at some 
length as to the use of brands, by the company, and the 
witness stated that large quantities of goods were made 
up under different brands, which in many cases belonged 
to various jobbers. The goods made under any particular 
brand were sold exclusively to the jobber owning that 
brand. Professor Jenks asked if the company had ever 
sought to compel jobbers to buy from them all the plate 
handled by them, to which Mr. Graham replied emphat- 
ically in the negative. Professor Jenks then produced a 
document drawn in the form of a contract, upon which 
he based a series of inquiries, asking if the company had 
ever undertaken to force their customers to purchase from 
them their entire supplies and imposing various other re- 
strictions. In reply the witness said that he believed that 
no such contract as that referred to by Professor Jenks 
had ever actually been signed, though it was possible that 
something of the sort might have been contemplated at 
one time. The contracts now in force contained an agree- 
ment on the part of the company to sell their customers 
branded plates at a price no higher than that charged for 
the same quality of standard plate and also not to sell the 
same brand to other customers. The witness was then 
asked if the jobbers secured higher prices for the plate 
sold under brands than for standard plate, to which he 
replied that in some cases a higher price could be secured 
because of the prestige which a particular brand might 
acquire within a limited territory. In such cases, how- 
ever, the extra profit went to the jobber and not to the 
American Tin Plate Company. 

Replying to a question by Professor Jenks as to 
whether there were any dipping concerns outside of the 
American Tin Plate Company the witness said there were 
a number and mentioned Norton Brothers & Co., N. & G. 
Taylor, John Hamilton, Follansbee Brothers & Co., and 
the American Sheet, Galvanizing & Tin Plate Company. 


Machinery Contracts, 


‘Did you ever contract with manufacturers of tin 
plate machinery not to furnish such machinery to parties 
outside of the American Tin Plate Company ?”’ asked 
Professor Jenks. 

‘*That question relates to matters entirely outside my 
department,”’ replied the witness, ‘‘ but I will say that I 
believe we have made contracts to take the entire output 
of certain manufacturers of tin plate machinery. We 
have made these contracts in order to secure the advan- 
tage of all inventions and improvements of the experts 
and engineers of the concerns making this machinery.”’ 

** Does not such a contract prevent others from secur- 
ing such machinery and does it not therefore shut out 
manufacturers who are not in your company ?”’ asked 
Professor Jenks. 

‘‘It gives us the entire output of these concerns, as I 
said before,’’ replied the witness. 


Prices, 


As to the general trend of prices of tin plate the wit 
ness said that the first price at which he made sales was 
$2.75 per box and the last quotation he remembered was 
34.65. As to whether the finished product had advanced 
more than the raw material he said he did not think so, 
for the increased cost of steel, pig tin, labor and the 
operation of the plants had been very great, and in his 
opinion quite equal to the advance in the market price of 
plate. Replying to Commissioner Livingston he stated 
that wages had been increased throughout all depart- 
ments, the advances ranging from a minimum of 15 per 
cent. to a maximum of 50 per cent. The members of the 
Amalgamated Association had secured a general advance 
of 15 per cent. and the greater advances had been made in 
isolated cases where the rates paid previouly had been 
below the average, the increases being made to bring 
them up. In reply to a question as to whether the Amal- 
gamated Association had entered upon a strike to secure 
an increase the witness said they had made the usual 
demonstration and had demanded an advance of 20 per 
cent., the company ultimately conceding them 15 per 
cent. 

Dismantling Plants. 


Taking up the question of the disposition made of the 
plants purchased by the company the witness said that he 
believed two had been dismantled in Baltimore and one 
in Brooklyn. He had no knowledge of any that were 
stopped for certain periods and then started up, but he 
presumed such incidents had occurred. In answer toa 
question as to why the plants were dismantled he said 
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that they were inefficient or badly iocated, and therefore 
it was not as profitable to continue them in operation as 
to duplicate their production in other better located mills. 

Professor Jenks asked the witness if prices had in- 
creased more in the United States than in Wales since the 
American Tin Plate Company were organized, to which 
he replied that he could not answer specifically without 
consulting official quotations. In answer to a question 
the witness said that some employees of the company had 
stock in it, but he did not know that it was a part of the 
company’s policy to encourage employees to buy stock. 
It was his impression that nobody was encouraged to buy, 
though of course they could do so if they cared to. As to 
whether the company granted special privileges to certain 
jobbers the witness said that all were treated exactly 
alike, no preferences being shown to any one. 


Contracts for Raw Material. 


‘* What are the relations between the National Steel 
Company and the American Tin Plate Company ?”’ asked 
Professor Jenks. 

‘* We buy some of our material from the National Steel 
Company,’’ replied the witness, ‘‘ though I cannot say 
how much or what proportion of our entire consumption. 
We are not limited, however, to the National Steel Com- 
pany, for we also purchase of the Carnegie Company and 
of the Illinois Steel Company.”’ 

‘**Do you make exclusive contracts,’’ asked Professor 
Jenks, ‘‘ either to take all the output of any particular 
steel company or to buy all your material of that com- 
pany ?”’ 

‘That matter is outside of my jurisdiction, but I do 
not know of any such contracts.”’ 


The Tarifi. 


Here Professor Jenks took up the question of the in- 
fluence of the protective tariff upon the tin plate industry 
in America, asking what the protection accorded the 
industry in 1890 had done to build it up. 

‘* The tariff has been most beneficial,’’ replied the wit- 
ness, ‘‘and without it the present condition of affairs 
would have been an impossibility.”’ 

‘“What would be the result if the tariff should be 
removed ?”’ 

‘** It would kill the industry.” 

‘** Could you have organized your combination without 
the tariff ?*’ asked Commissioner Livingston. 

‘‘ Without the tariff,” replied the witness with much 
emphasis, *“‘there weuld not have been anything to 
organize.’’ 

‘* What would have followed had you not made your 
combination ?’’ asked Professor Jenks. 

‘** Some of the 35 or 40 concerns in our company would 
have gone into bankruptcy, some would have barely sur- 
vived and a few of the strongest might have made some 
money.”’ 

‘Have any firms in the industry gone into bank 
ruptcy ?”’ 

‘*I believe some that: are exclusively engaged in dip- 
ping have failed.” 

Taking up the subject of foreign competition Pro- 
fessor Jenks asked if there was not considerable importa- 
tion of tin plate at the present time, to which the witness 
replied in the affirmative, though he said he did not have 
the figures at hand showing the exact amount; they could, 
however, be found in the official customs returns. There 
was very little export trade in tin plate at the present 
time, he said, though the American manufacturers were 
sending small quantities to Canada, Mexico, &c. ff 


Advantages of Consolidation, 


Referring to the benefits which accrued to the pro 
ducers as the result of the combination the witness said 
it had enabled them to improve their mills physically and 
it was a great advantage in marketing the product. 

**As to the physical advantages you speak of,’’ said 
Professor Jenks, ‘‘ could they not all be secured in a mill 
costing only $1,000,000 as well as in mills managed by a 
combination having a capital stock of $50,000,000 7” 

‘‘It is possible,’’ replied the witness, ‘‘that in the 
matter of production a $1,000,000 mill might be able to 
secure the greatest possible economy, but one of the most 
important points of advantage in our combination is the 
fact that we can now supply ——e from the most con- 
venient mill, thereby securing the lowest freight rates. 
We also effect important economies in the matter of gen- 
eral supervision, superintendence and in the concentration 
of selling departments.” 

‘‘How many selling agents or traveling men did you 
dispense with when you consolidated your 30 or 40 com- 
panies under one head ?*’ 

‘*I could not possibly tell you. There was a great 
difference in the manner in which the selling departments 
of the different companies were organized. Some had 


very efficient departments and employed a corps of trav- 
elers, while others marketed their product chiefly through 
agents appointed in various parts of the “oy 

late Com- 
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pany secured lower freight rates than their competitors be- 
cause they were so large a shipper, to which he replied that 
the company enjoyed nothing but the regular tariff. The 
only advantage they had in point of freight rates was their 
ability to Ship to a customer from the nearest mill, which 
often effected an important saving. No rebates of any 
kind were allowed by the railroads, but of course careful 
routing to secure the lowest rates was usually done. 

Continuing, the witness said in reply to a question by 
Professor Jenks that the company paid no dividends on 
the common stock, but that they had recently paid a third 
dividend on the preferred 

‘**Do you expect,’ asked Commissioner Livingston, 
‘to pay dividends on your common stock ?”’ 

‘*I haven't the remotest idea,’’ replied the witness. 
‘That is a matter of policy for the company to deter- 
mine. 

‘*Let me put that in another way,’’ insisted Mr. Liv- 
ingston. **‘Do you earn money enough to pay dividends 
on your common stock ?”’ 

** I believe so,*’ replied the witness. 

Professor Jenks then asked Mr. Graham if he could 
furnish the commission with the capital stock of each of 
the component companies before they were absorbed by 
the trusts, to which he replied that he could not engage 
to do so, as he doubted if the information could be had. 

Replying to a question as to where the books of the 
American Tin Plate Company were kept the witness said 
they were in the custody of Auditor Beaver, but as to the 
exact whereabouts of the stock books he did not know. 

Returning to the question of the advantages secured 
by the companies in their consolidation the witness said 
that all the plants were better off than before, as they 
were enabled to make their products for less money and 
were better managed in every detail. As to why the 
company had not issued the 34,000,000 of stock, being the 
difference between the authorized capital of $50,000,000 
and the $46,000,000 which have been issued, Mr. Graham 
said he supposed the total amount was not needed and 
the balance was therefore withheld. 

Replying to a question as to whether there were any 
mills producing black plate and tinning the same outside 
the combination the witness said there were quite a num- 
ber, and mentioned the St. Louis Stamping Company 
and mills in Wheeling. W. Va.; Harrisburg, Washington 
and Avonmore, Pa., and Cincinnati. 

‘** Do you think,”’ asked Commissioner Clark, ‘* that the 
recent advance in the price of tin plate is only temporary 
and do you hope that the result of your combination will 
be to cheapen the product ?”’ 

**I really could not undertake to look so far into the 
future.”’ 

In reply to Commissioner Kennedy the witness said 
that the American Tin Plate Company now employed 
from 20,000 to 25,000 men. As to whether they all re 
ceived good wages he said that some thought that they 
did not, but that in his opinion the compensation on th: 
average was very good. 

‘“*Is it not true,”’ asked Commissioner Clark, ** that 
tin plate is cheaper and that more men are employed in 
its manufacture since the tariff was put on in 1890 ?”’ 

‘** Undoubtedly,’’ replied the witness. 

‘**Are you making more money on the contracts re- 
cently closed by you than upon those you made last 
January ?’’ asked Commissioner Livingston. 

‘* That would be a very difficult question to answer,”’ 
replied the Witness, ‘‘ for the matter of deliveries would 
have a very important bearing on it. 1 can answer your 
question in part by saying that probably we are not mak- 
ing so much money since prices went up; in other words, 
we have not kept pace with advancing prices.”’ 

Replying to Commissioner Farquhar the witness said 
that the chief market for pig tin was London, as the 
chief trading in that commodity was done there. No tin 
was produced in the United States at the present time. 

“ How extensive proportionately are your sales of black 
plate for tinning ?”’ 

‘* Very extensive,’’ replied the witness. 
per cent. of our output is in that form.”’ 

‘** Are these sales open to all buyers ?”’ 

‘* No, we do not sell to retailers nor to consumers.”’ 

‘Is it true,’’ asked Professor Jenks, *‘ that certain 
dipping concerns sell at retail and hence that you refuse 
to sell black plate to them on the ground that they are 
retailers ?”’ 

‘** No, sir,’ replied the witness. ‘‘I know of no con- 
cern in the dipping line to which we refuse to sell.”’ 

In reply to Commissioner Clark the witness said that 
the machinery used to-day in this country in the tin plate 
industry was heavier, stronger and better generally than 
six or seven years ago and a considerable saving in break- 
age was effected. The same number of men were em- 
ployed in a black plate mill here and in Wales to-day as 
were employed seven years ago. A much larger number 
of sizes of plate were turned out to-day than formerly. 
Comparing the wages paid in the United States in the tin 
plate industry with those in Wales Mr. Graham said they 
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were two and one-half to three times as large. As to cost 
of living he said a great deal depended on the way the 
men lived. 

‘How does the American product,’’ asked Commis- 
sioner Clark, **compare with the Welsh in point of 
quality ?”’ 

‘*It is much better in the quality of the steel plate 
and in the evenness of the coating.”’ 

‘* How do you explain the fact that with only a limited 
number of experienced men in their employ the American 
manufacturers in a few years have been able to turn out 
a better product than the Welsh manufacturers, whose 
employees have grown up in the business ?*’ 

‘**T can hardly say,’’ replied the witness, ‘‘ unless it is 
tlat we learn faster,’’ a reply which elicited smiles of 
approval from several members of the commission. 

In answer to Professor Jenks-Mr. Graham stated that 
the combination had secured another advantage not pre- 
viously referred to, in that they obtained control for all their 
plants of several patents which were formerly the prop- 
erly of individual producers. A tinning machine, for 
example, had been secured for general use which was of 
great value. 

Quotations in ** The Iron Age,” 


** Where can we get the prices covering the regular 
market for tin plate for the past ten years ?’’ asked Pro- 
fessor Jenks. *‘ Can we find them in the New York Metal 
Market ?”’ 

‘*T do not know,”’ replied the witness. ‘* I never heard 
of that paper until a short time ago.”’ 

‘* How about The Iron Age ?’’ asked Mr. Farquhar. 

‘* Its prices would be correct,’’ replied the witness. 

‘* You think they could be relied upon by the commis- 
sion ?’’ asked Professor Jenks. 

‘* Yes,’’ replied the witness; 
stantially correct.’’ 

Recurring to the question of the disparity between the 
total capitalization of the American Tin Plate Company 
and the cost to the combination of the plants absorbed by 
them Professor Jenks asked if the mills could be rebuilt 
for the amount of the preferred stock, $18,000,000, to 
which the witness replied that there was considerable 
cash in the hands of the individual companies when they 
were absorbed, but it was probable that the plants could 
not to day be reproduced for less than $18,000,000. The 
balance of the capitalization was the good will of the 
business, which was very valuable. 

F. S. Wheeler of Chicago, treasurer of the American 
Tin Plate Company, was then briefly examined on one or 
two points which had already been touched upon by Mr. 
Graham. Professor Jenks, who led in the examination, 
sought to find out where the books of the company were 
kept, and in reply to questions Mr. Wheeler said the com- 
nany had offices in Chicago, where books were kept cover- 

ig their local business. They also had a general office in 
ew York and an office in Orange, N. J., the State in 
which the company were incorporated. 

‘*Do you keep your transfer books in your office at 
Orange ?’’ asked Professor Jenks. 

‘* [| believe a record is kept there,’’ replied the witness. 

‘*Is your Orange office open to the public during busi 
ness hours ?”’ 

‘** | presume so.”’ 

‘*Can any stockholder find out the names and the 
amounts of the holdings of other stockholders by apply- 
ing to your office in Orange ?”’ 

‘*T presume so.”’ 

Professor Jenks then repeated the questions he had 
asked Mr. Graham concerning the making of exclusive 
contracts between the American Tin Plate Company and 
the National Steel Company and between the company 
and their jobbing customers, to which Mr. Wheeler re- 
plied that he had no official knowledge of such matters, 
but did not believe that any such contracts were in exist 
ence. In reply to a question by Mr. Farquhar as to the 
reason for the ‘‘ inordinate difference *’ between the cost 
of the component plants and the total capitalization the 
witness said that he thought Mr. Graham had explained 
that fully as being due to the value of the good will. This 
closed the first day’s session. 

At the second day’s session of the Industrial Commis 
sion devoted to the examination of representatives of the 
iron and steel industry four important witnesses were 
heard—Daniel G. Reid of Chicago, president of the Ameri 
can Tin Plate Company; William E. Reis of Chicagu, 
president of the National Steel Company; Charles S. 
Guthrie of Pittsburgh, president of the American Steel 
Hoop Company, and William H. Moore. the organizer of 
the three combinations mentioned. The testimony of 
these witnesses was given with great frankness and pro- 
duced a most favorable impression upon the members of 
the commission, the majority of whom were somewhat 
prejudiced in advance against these combinations, chiefly 
because of their apparent intimate relations with each 
other and the disparity between their capitalization and 
their apparent assets. 
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Testimony of Daniel G. Reid. 


Mr. Reid, who was the first witness, stated that the 
Americau Tin Plate Company were incorporated in New 
Jersey, where their books have been kept except on occa 
sions when they were taken to other cities. TheNew 
Jersey law had been complied with in all particulars and 
stock had been transferred in Orange, N. J., in New York 
and in Chicago. In answer to a question as to why the 
combination of the tin plate companies had been made he 
said that it was brought about because the competition 
to which the mills were subject was so severe it was found 
to be driving the companies into bankruptcy. At that 
time there were 39 mills in existence and many of them 
would certainly have been closed down if the combination 
had not been formed. The manufacturers had appealed 
to Judge William H. Moore to arrange a combination and 
he pertected a plan under which he practically bought up 
all the mills and then formed the American Tin Plate 
Company, to whom they were turned over. This com. 
pany had a capital stock of $18,000,000 preferred and 
328,000,000 common, the surplus $10,000,000 of common 
stock having been assigned to Judge Moore to cover all 
the expenses of bringing the companies together and per- 
fecting the organization of the syndicate. No control was 
exercised over Judge Moore as to the disposition of this 
stock, which was put in his hands to do with as he saw fit. 

Taking up the question of the effects of the combina- 
tion Mr. Reid declared that wages had been advanced 15 
per cent. in the case of skilled labor and 20 per cent. in 
the case of unskilled. Tin plate had gone up from $2.60 
per box to $4.65, but the increase was due to the higher 
cost of raw materials as well as the advance in wages. 
The American Tin Plate Company now employ 2000 more 
men than were employed by the component companies 
when the organization was formed, and the company now 
pay out $2,000,000 per annum more than the individual 
manufacturers did formerly. The company now have an 
agreement with their workmen which will hold until July 
1 next, but if prices of steel and other materials used in 
the tin plate industry should go up to the figures that have 
been predicted in some quarters it was difficult to see how 
the company could continue to operate except by cutting 
the wages of the men. It was possible that they could get 
a little more out of the consumer in the way of increased 
price. but bardly sufficient to prevent the cutting of 
wages. 

in reply to a question as to the character of the con- 
tracts made by the American Tin Plate Company Mr. 
Reid said that there was no unfair discrimination. They 
have sold their tin plate to any jobbers who have good 
credit, though certain dealers had their special brands 
which could not be handled by any one else. As to con- 
tracts with the manufacturers of tin plate machinery the 
company have an agreement with two-thirds of the man- 
ufacturers of rolls for tin plate work, by which they 
agree to take all such rolls that may be turned out, and 
as this agreement continues these mills will not sell rolls 
to any one else for rolling tin. This, however, did not 
prevent manufacturers outside the company from obtain- 
ing rolls, as one-third of the makers of this class of 
machinery had no contracts with the American Tin Plate 
Company and are at liberty to sell rolls to any one they 
desire. 

Professor Jenks sought to ascertain whether the com- 
bination had resulted in closing down tin plate concerns 
that didn’t go into it. and the witness said that since the 
combination was effected 12 or 13 mills had been shut 
down because of their isolation and the impossibility of 
operating them to advantage, but in the same length of 
time 25 new mills in different parts of the country had 
been opened. 

Economies Effected. 


The combination, the witness said, had been rendered 
profitable by various economies which had been effected. 
There was a saving in the office forces of the 39 mills 
taken into the organization, but nothing had been saved 
on labor in the shops. Some office sinecures had been 
wiped out, but as a rule the men relieved from duty in 
the offices who were valuable workers had been trans- 
ferred to the principal offices of the company in New York 
and Chicago. Because the combination were a very large 
buyer of steel they were able to secure their raw material 
at 2 and 3 cents a pound less than a small buyer would 
pay. No great saving had been made by dispensing with 
the services of traveling men, for the reason that very 
few of them had been employed in the tin plate business 
by individual manufacturers. Asa rule one of the pro- 
prietors of a mill would look after any big order that 
could not be attended to by mail and traveling men were 
not depended on. The proprietors of the independent 
mills had been largely retained by the combination as 
salaried managers, and this arrangement had proven very 
satisfactory. 

The commission sought to secure detailed information 
as to the effect of the tariff on the industry, and in reply 
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to several questions Mr. Reid said that there could be no 
such industry without the tariff. He had been a stock- 
holder in a tin plate company since 1891 and actively in 
the business since 1895. Its growth and its existence even 
were due to the tariff. At the outset the American com- 
panies employed all Welshmen, but now about 50 per 
cent. of the workmen are Welsh. The tariff would per- 
mit the price of tin plate to run up 50 cents a box without 
meeting foreign competition, and under present conditions 
there is no importation of tin except for the purpose of 
exporting it again. 


Wages in the Tin Pilate Iadustry. 


As to wages paid, the witness said the annual pay roll 
of the American Tin Plate Company is about $10,000,000 
and some very high wages are paid, some of the rollers 
making as much as 310aday. These men he considered 
better paid than any other mill employees. They were 
necessarily skilled men, but if clever they could learn the 
business in three years. The work, while arduous and 
under high temperature, was not considered unhealthy. 
A tinner working his turn would make from $2.50 to $3 
per day, but they could hardly be called skilled men, as 
they were usually farm boys and boys around the towns 
who learned the business in three months. Ordinary day 
laborers were paid $1.40 a day, and women, who received 
the lowest compensation, earn about $1 25aday. Taking 
a tin mill plant he thought the wages throughout of 
employees would average $2.50 a day. In Wales a roller 
would not receive more than $3.50 a day as against $10 in 
this country. The establishment and development of 
the industry in the United States had kept $35,000,000 
here instead of sending it abroad in exchange for the for- 
eign made article, and in spite of the recent advances in 
the price of tin it is now sold at $1.50 to $2 a box less than 
before it was manufactured in this country. 

Replying to a question as to how long the present high 
plices of tin and products from which it is made would 
probably continue Mr. Reid said he could only give his 
personal opinion, and that was that they would run 
through the present year and probably through six months 
of the coming year. The tariff was not responsible for the 
present high prices of these products, nor had the tariff 
anything to do with the formation of the American Tin 
Plate Company as a combination of the various mills. 
The principal manufacturers were all anxious to get the 
price of the product down, but of course could not do so 
while the raw materials were so high. He hoped to see 
the day when the American Tin Plate Company could ship 
tin out of the country, but he thought the time when tin 
could be shipped into the principal foreign markets in 
competition with England was a long way off because of 
the tremendous difficulty to be overcome in the difference 
in cost of labor. 

Replying to a question as to the consumption of tin 
Mr. Reid said that the world’s product of tin plate was 
about 13,500,000 boxes, of which the United States con- 
sumed about 9,000,000 boxes. In England there are 400 
mills and in this country more than 300 mills. About 100 
of the English mills are idle. The American mills were 
more efficient, turning out about 30 per cent. more per 
mill than those operated abroad The American Tin Plate 
Company manufactured about 90 per cent. of all the tin 
plate made in this country. The company controlled 
about 300 mills, but outside of them there were 27 mills in 
six different plants, having a combined capital of about 
$2,500,000. 

Recurring to the organization of the so-called trust the 
witness said that Judge Moore had brought it about by 
purchasing the individual plants on a cash basis, selling 
to their owners stock in the combination if they desired 
to have it, giving $100 common and $100 preferred for 
each $100 of cash consideration. Commissioner Clark 
asked why common stock was issued when the preferred 
stock would have covered the transaction, to which the 
witness replied that he supposed that those who took the 
stock probably felt that the preferred paid them for their 
plants, while the common was in the nature of a bonus. 
it was the popular idea that the plants were worth more 
in combination than they were as individuals, and as their 
owners received only the value of their plants in preferred 
stock the good will of the combination might be said to 
be represented by the common stock. There was no 
truth, the witness said, in the statement that the price of 
tin plate had been advanced arbitrarily by the company, 
the fact being that while it had followed the advance in 
the cost of raw material it had not increased proportion- 
ately. Pig tin, for example, had more than doubled in 
the same period. The mills not in the combination sell 
plate rather above the prjce asked by the American Tin 
Plate Company. As to the cost of constructing a tin mill 
plant Mr. Reid said that it would be difficult to estimate, 
but that probably such a plant that would have cost 
$400,000 a few years ago would to day cost $500,000 or 
$600,000, and it would require at least $25,000 as operating 
capital for such a plant. 
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The National Steel Company. 


The next witness was Mr. Reis of Chicago, president 
of the National Steel Company, a corporation which he 
stated was organized under the laws of New Jersey since 
February, 1899. When asked as to whether the company 
maintained any regulations as to the keeping of stock 
books Mr. Reis produced a series of resolutions. which he 
said had been adopted by the Board of Directors, which 
provided that the stock books should be kept open for 
inspection at an office to be maintained in Orange, N. J., 
accessible during business hours at all times. The resolu- 
oe also provided for the appointment of the New Jersey 
a & Trust Company as the agents of the 
a Steel Company, for the purpose of complying 
wit 1 the law. Mr. Reis added that transfer offices were 
also maintained in Chicago and in New York. 

Replying to Professor Jenks the witness said that the 
capital stock of the company was $27,000,000 preferred 
and $32,000,000 common He was not personally familiar 
with the origin of the organization, as the plant with 
a he was connected was not one of the first to enter 
oe Camsnation. Without undertaking to say what others 
iad done he stated that his own company put a cash 
price on their plant, which was the price at which another 
concern had offered to buy it within 30 days previously, 
and = this price was accepted by the organizer of the 
—— ination the deal was closed and the plant was paid 
or in stock on the basis of $100 in preferred and $100 in 
retcan g eben page Rage of agreed price. His plant had 
Ss S “a ‘a > ‘ y, . 
ew Gnala ba e Shenango Valley Steel Company of 
‘ The product of the National Steel Company, the wit- 
ess said, was chiefly steel billets and slabs, and in an. 
a to a question by Professor Jenks he said that while 
1€ company sold largely to the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany they also had customers among the independent tin 
p ate producers and were now shipping to a tin plate mil! 
oie The raw material consumed by the 
on one Steel Company was iron ore, of which 3,000,000 
; — re produced in the Lake Superior region, 1,400,000 
—_ veing from the company’s own mines at Iron Moun- 
= — Ishpeming, Mich. The mine at Iron Mountain 
. : set owned by the Chapin Mining Company and 
— een leased within the past 60 days on a royalty 
asis. ; F 
The present capacity of the National Steel Company 
= tons per day. produced in six plants having a 
— of 15 furnaces The largest plant turned out 1800 
ons per day. Replying to a question as to the cost of 
constructing a steel plant the witness said that in previous 
years a table had been prepared showing the cost of a 
plant having a capacity of 500 tons per day to be $500,000. 
Under present conditions the cost had greatly increased 
and the National Steel Company were at present engaged 
in building three plants, each of which would cost three 
times as much as the figure indicated by the table referred 
to. The witness said that he thought 5 per cent. of the 
capital of a steel producing company would be necessary 
to run the business properly. It took a great deal of 
ready money to g° her stores of iron ore, coal, &c., which 
had to be laid in «) ring the season of navigation for the 
rest of the vear. 


The Advance in Prices. 


_At_the request of Professor Jenks the witness sub 
mitted a table of prices of Bessemer steel during the past 
nine years and in reply toa question as to the cause of 
the recent heavy advance in the cost of iron and steel of 
all kinds he said: 

‘I think perhaps the simplest explanation is that man- 
ufacturers and consumers are afraid there isn’t enough to 
go around. Recently our exports have been very heavy 
and at the same time consumption has increased rapidly. 
The result has been that we have all been cleaned up of 
every variety of material, and we have suddenly discov- 
ered an enormous shortage. Steel producers are now 
working full capacity everywhere and of course before 
long we expect a reaction when the supply more nearly 
equals the demand.”’ . : 

. ‘* Are manufacturers getting the high prices quoted in 
pos  vewpapers for the product they are now sending 
_ ‘Oh, no. For example, we have on our books for de- 
livery over 700,000 tons of steel for which we will receive 
prices made before the present quotations were reached. 
Our deliveries made during the month of August were 
made on a basis of $21 per ton, while I believe the average 
quotations were about $34.” 


Wages. 


How about wages ?”’ asked Mr. Farquhar. 
They have advanced all along the line in every de- 
permet: srs 15 to 25 per cent.” 
e witness added that about half the men employed 
belonged to the Amalgamated Association, but all cae. 
men received practically the same wages as the Amal- 
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gamated scale, which was adjusted once a year and under 
which non union labor profited by the negotiations of the 
Amalgamated Association. 

‘Then,’ said Commissioner Kennedy, “the Amal- 
gamated Association practically keeps up the wages for 
the unorganized men ?”’ ; 

‘* Practically, yes,’’ assented the witness. 


Advantages Through Consolidation. 


Taking up the question of the advantages secured by 
the combination of plants and capital Mr. Reis said that 
the company were enabled to buy and operate mines of 
iron and coal, to ship to customers from the most con- 
venient points, to superintend plants at a minimum of 
expense and by other economies to save large sums of 
money. It would be absurd to call the National Steel 
Company a “‘‘trast’’ in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, as they produced only about 18 per cent. of the 
Bessemer steel made and had several very strong com- 
petitors. It was absolutely necessary for the company 
to own their mines in Northern Michigan and was more 
important than owning transportation lines. 

When asked as to the effect upon the steel industry of 
the tariff the witness said that it had no direct bearing 
upon the business of the National Steel Company, as no 
billets were imported under any circumstances. Indi- 
rectly, however, it was of value. as it had an important 
effect upon the tin plate industry, which consumed large 
quautities of steel. 

‘‘ What are the’ relations between the National Steel 
Company and the American Tin Plate Company ?”’ asked 
Professor Jenks. 

“Friendly,” replied the witness with a smile, adding: 
‘* We have no official relations.”’ 

Continuing the witness said that the treasurer of the 
National Steel Company was also treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company and the American Steel Hoop 
Company. 

** Are you not working together ?”’ 

‘‘ Our business is entirely separate in every particular, 
but I will say very frankly that we are working har- 
moniously, which is the purpose of our organizations. ”’ 

Professor Jenks asked the witness as to the number of 
stockholders in the National Steel Company, to which he 
replied that there were about 1100 on last dividend day, 
which was at least 100 for every one in the same com- 
panies before the consolidation. He thought about one- 
third of the preferred stock of the company was on the 
New York market. As to the common stock he could not 
say: it paid no dividen!s, while the preferred had already 
paid two dividends of 144 per cent. each. 

Commissioner Farquhar then asked the witness as to 
what was done with the $5 000 000 worth of common stock 
that was not divided pro rata with the preferred, to which 
the witness replied that it might have been used to defray 
the general expenses of the organization, adding with a 
smile: ‘‘ General expense covers a multitude of things. 
Frankly, | suppose the commission understands that all 
such schemes are floated on the difference between the 
preferred and common stocks.’ As to whether the 
National Steel Company were earning more than the divi- 
dends they were declaring on the preferred stock the wit- 
ness replied in the affirmative, and when questioned as to 
whether they anticipated paying dividends on the com- 
mon stock he answered smilingly: 

‘** We have hopes.”’ 

Mr. Reis was not willing to tell the commission what 
the earnings on the common stock were, saying that he 
did not care to give publicity to such a statement. 

Recurring to the matter of the leasing and purchase of 
mining properties the witness said that it was anticipated 
that the Chapin Company property in Michigan would 
produce 900,000 tons of ore this year. Since it was first 
opened it had produced a total of 7,000,000 tons and there 
was in sight at least 6,000 000 tons additional. There was 
so much ore in sight on the property at Ishpeming that no 
attempt bad been made to estimate it. The actual value 
of such property was problematical because it depended 
upon the prosperity of the industry to which it was tribu- 
tary. An ore mine would be worth 200 per cent. more 
to-day than a year ago. 


‘The American Steel Hoop Company. 


Charles S. Guthrie of Pittsburg, president of the 
American Steel Hoop Company, was the next witness. 
He said that his company were incorporated in New Jer- 
sey April 17, 1899, and he presented the commission with 
a copy of a series of resolutions as to the maintenance of 
offices, stock buoks, &c., practically identical with that 
presented by Mr. Reis ou behalf of the National Steel 
Company. He said that the capital stock of his company 
was $14,000,000 preferred and $19,000,000 common and 
that the products included 85 or 90 different sorts of light 
iron and steel manufactures, including band and hoop 
iron. rods, &c. 

Many notable economies had been secured by the com- 
bination of manufacturers, one of the most important 
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being the arrangement by which all goods of certain 
kinds were turned out by certain mills, thus obviating 
the necessity of constantly changing the rolls to produce 
different goods. There was great economy in manage- 
ment and the mills operated as checks on each other, the 
daily reports showing the tonnage of each mill and 
enabling the management to demand a larger output from 
superintendents who were not getting the best possible 
results out of the mills in their charge. There was also 
a great saving in freight, as customers’ orders were filled 
from the nearest mill when practicable. 

Replying to Professor Jenks the witness said that the 
plants composing the combination had formerly been 
known as the Union Iron & Steel Company of Youngs- 
town, Warner and Girard, Ohio; P. L. Kimberley Com- 
pany of Sharon,J. Painter, Sons & Co. of Pittsburgh, Wm. 
Clark, Sons & Co. of Pittsburgh, Lindsay-McCutcheon 
Company of Allegheny, Portage Iron Company of Dun- 
cansville. Pomeroy Iron & Steel Company of Pomeroy, 
Isabella Furnace Company of Etna and the Monessen [ron 
& Steel Company of Monessen. 

Recurring to the question of economy ir the manage- 
ment of the company Mr. Guthrie said that in August 
great care was taken to determine the fixed charges per 
ton on the basis of an output of 70,000 tons per month, 
and this item was figured down to 40 cents per ton, which 
was remarkably low, as independent companies usually 
considered the cost of selling to be from 50 cents to $1 per 
ton. The witness said the company had not shut down 
any plants but were running them all practically at full 
capacity. 

The Tariff. 


When asked as to the effect on the iron and steel in- 
dustry of the present tariff Mr. Guthrie said: 

** It is of the greatest help to us, not because we cannot 
compete with foreign producers at their market prices 
but because ocean freights are so low that English and 
German companies can ship their surplus to New Orleans 
and Galveston and undersell us on goods shipped by rail 
from Pittsburgh to those points. The foreign manufac- 
turers have always sought to make a dumping ground of 
the United States. They market as much of their own 
product as they can at fair prices, and what they have 
left over they try to ship over here and get rid of it at 
cut rates. They make their money on what they sell at 
home and they reduce the cost of manufacture by turning 
out heavy tonnage, not calculating to make a dollar on 
their surplus. If it were not for the tariff we would 
havé to meet this competition all the time. 

‘We are not afraid of foreign manufacturers,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Guthrie, with much warmth, “ for in the mar- 
kets of the world we can undersell them and make money 
at it. Wherever we meet them on anything like an 
equality we beat them, and they know it. I have two 
partners who are interested in two European steel works, 
and long ago they told me that the foreign manufacturers 
only hope to control their immediate market, which 
would keep them running full time, and were quite pre- 
— to resign the outside markets to the American pro- 
aucer. 


Judge Moore’s Testimony. 


The last witness of the day was William H. Moore, 
the organizer of the three companies heretofore mentioned. 
Somewhat to the surprise of the members of the commis- 
sion Judge Moore told in detail the story of the negotia- 
tions which resulted in the formation of the three combi- 
nations referred to, describing his own part in the 
transactions very frankly. He said that the task was a 
very difficult one, owing to the large amount of money 
required to carry it through and the necessity of convinc- 
ing capitalists and manufacturers that the project would 
be a success. He had previously organized the Diamond 
Match Company, the National Biscuit Company and the 
Onion Bag & Paper Company, and he thought it was 
his success in handling the National Biscuit Company 
negotiations that inspired capitalists and others with con- 
fidence in him. 

“The method of organization,’’ said Judge Moore, 
‘‘ was simple in its outline, though ‘very difficult of con- 
summation. Not long after the organization of the 
National Bicuit Company a committee of manufacturers 
came to me and asked me to combine their plants. I was 
very busy at the time and it was a year and a half before 
I was able to undertake the work. I did not attempt to 
organize such a combination as is usually effected. I 
simply dealt with each firm separately, offering to buy it 
myself for cash, with the understanding that if they pre- 
ferred they might take stock in the combination. No 
great amount of money would have been required if we 
could have had a guarantee of the success of the deal, but 
I had to be prepared to pay cash for every plant if it was 
demanded. As a result I was obliged to act as lawyer and 
banker and to borrow several million dollars on my own 
account. I not only practically bought the plants but I 
had to put up working capital for them, and in the case 
of the American Tin Plate Company I supplied nearly 
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$5,000,000. I was obliged to use the greatest care in keep- 
ing my transactions with the different firms confidential, 
for each manufacturer was perfectly sure that his plant 
was the best in the business, and if there had been any 
general understanding as to what each received I never 
could have got them together.”’ 

Commissioner Kennedy inquired whether the witness 
dared to say whether he received for his services the en- 
tire $20,000,000 of common stock issued in excess of the 
preferred stock by the three companies, to which he 
replied that the stock was used for various purposes. 
Large sums of it were employed in bringing manufac- 
turers into the combination. The witness also saw to it 
that employees who wanted to subscribe for stock were 
enabled to do so. 

As to the organization of the company at the outset 
Judge Moore said he had personally and arbitrarily 
selected the first Boards of Directors. He was forced to 
do this in order to protect the capitalists who had en- 
trusted their money to him. His sole purpose was to put 
in the best management possible, and wherever high class 
talent was found it was utilized. 

‘“The impression is general,’ said Mr. Farquhar, 
‘‘that these companies are heavily overcapitalized. Is 
that true ?”’ 

‘ ‘*There is absolutely no basis for such an impres- 
sion,’’ replied the witness, ‘* and the best evidence of that 
fact is found in the market quotations of the combined 
preferred and common stocks, which in the case of all 
these companies have soon gone to a handsome premium. 
The companies are earning and paying 7 per cent. on the 
preferred stock, and certainly no one has been deceived 
as to the character of the common stock, for everybody 


\ knows that it represents no assets.”’ 


In conclusion Mr. Moore said that he regarded the 
New Jersey corporation law as the very best in the coun- 
try and as calculated to doa great deal toward developing 
American industries. It did not differ greatly from the 
English law, which in his opinion would ultimately be 
taken as the basis for practically all our corporation laws. 
His advice to any young man intending to be a corpora- 
tion lawyer would be to go to England and study the Eng- 
lish laws for a year. He had no doubt that ultimately 
many other States would accept laws as liberal and fair 
as New Jersey. So far as the United States is concerned 
the industrial corporation had come to stay, and the more 
it was investigated the sooner the people of the country 
would become satisfied of its utility and general desir- 
ability. W..%. 0. 

eee. 


The Standard Seamless Tube Company.— The 
largest industry in Ellwood City, Pa., the Stand- 
ard Seamless Tube Works, is now about completed, and 
the machinery is being placed. The building is 220 x 450 
feet, and was constructed by the Shiffiin Bridge Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. The new works will manufacture 
steel tubing by the process known as cold drawing from 
a solid billet, which comes from Germany, where it was 
invented by the Mannesmann Brothers. Many improve- 
ments in the process have since been made, and it is the 
plan of the company to make tubing of a larger size than 
has been made heretofore anywhere. The application 
for a charter is being made by Charles E. Pope, John H. 
Nicholson, W. H. McKelvey, J. Erastus McKelvey and 
Herman J. Veeder. 

EE —E———— 


The concession of the Government of Nicaragua to 
the Maritime Canal Company of the United States to 
construct a deep water canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ocean expired on October 12, and the concession - 
granted to the company known as the Eyre-Craigin syn- 
dicate became operative. It is understood that the Mari- 
time Canal Company will ask the United States Govern- 
ment to make representations to the Government of 
Nicaragua looking to the extension of their concession 
under a-clause which provides an extension of the time 
of construction if the company meet with extraordinary 
difficulties. It is claimed that frequent revolutionary 
troubles in Nicaragua have delayed the work. 


The bankruptcy was announced last week of Mauds- 
ley Sons & Field, one of the largest firms of boiler and 
engine manufacturers in Great Britain. The concern 
were established over 50 years ago and were always re- 
garded as among the foremost in their line, doing an im- 
mense business in the British colonies and in the supply 
of boilers to the British Navy. 


The American Window Glass Company have made 
an extensive deal in gas territory in the richest part of 
the Indiana gas field, securing 191 leases covering 10,000 
acres. The deal was made to secure a fuel supply for 
the Indiana glass factories recently acquired by the com- 
bination. 
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HARDW ARE. 


Condition of Trade. 

HERE is little new to report in regard to the state 
T of the market. Advances are still being announced 
in various lines, the most important being Wire and Wire 
Nails. Both manufacturers and jobbers find a large de- 
mand made upon them, and the volume of business is 
exceedingly heavy. There is a feeling of general confi- 
dence in the permanence of the prosperity which has 
visited the country, and a good many, anticipating a con- 
tinuance of high prices for a considerable time, are buy- 
ing very liberally, feeling that the goods are a safe pur- 
chase at ruling prices. Manufacturers are placing ex- 
ceptionally heavy orders for next season in lines which 
have not been materally advanced, regarding it as prob- 
able that high prices will hold on account of the in- 
creased cost of manufacturing goods, and the disposition 
to avail themselves of the upward trend of the market, 
which led them to lay in large stocks some time ago, still 
influences many to continue the same policy. There is, 
however, on the part of some a disposition to realize on 
purchases already made before committing themselves 
to an aggressive or speculative policy for next year. The 
market is meanwhile being scrutinized very carefully 
for indications of any weakening in the raw material or 
of any let up in the demand, as merchants realize that 
any such developments will speedily make themselves 
felt in the general tone. Conservative men recognize 
that prices on certain lines are not far from the danger 
point, and the conviction is expressed that if there is to 
be, before next July, any serious yielding in prices it is 
advisable that the trade should be prepared for it, and 
the opinion is held that it would probably be for the ul- 
timate benefit of the trade to have some reaction from 
extreme prices before long, rather than have the change 
come a little later in the form of a radical break which 
might prove disastrous. So far as the demand is con- 
cerned there is as yet no diminution of it. While high 
prices are undoubtedly curtailing building and enter- 
prises of various kinds and also to some extent the sale 
of certain classes of Hardware, the stimulus which the 
market feels under the advancing prices thus far more 
than makes up for any such loss. It is not unlikely, 
however, that the restraining effect of the high prices, 
especially if they should continue to advance, will be 
more and more felt. There continues to be a tendency 
toward the formation of pools or combinations of one 
kind or another, but the project of getting Hatchets un- 
der control of this kind has not yet succeeded, and doubts 
are expressed by well-informed parties in regard to the 
ultimate success of efforts in this direction. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 
The Shelf Hardware trade keeps up its large volume. 
Much more business could be done, as previously re- 


ported, if it was possible to receive better supply of such 
goods as are now in most demand. A shortage is re- 


ported in Corn Knives, Hay Knives, Corn Huskers, Axes, 
Axe Handles, Grain Scoops and other tools and imple- 
ments most needed at this season. The trade is also still 
suffering for the lack of enough Coal Hods, Elbows, 
Stove Boards and other household goods of a seasonable 
character. Shortage is further seen in best Sheet Iron, 
which is now in sharp demand for finished goods of high 
grade. Jobbers report the largest business this year 
they have ever had in Machinists’ Tools. The demand 
for Carpenters’ Tools has also been much more satisfac- 
tory than usual. Other Mechanics’ Tools have been mov- 
ing freely. Among the advances of the past week was 
15 cents per 100 on all Wire products, including Wire 
Nails, 1 cent per pound on Rope and 5 per cent. on Bale 
Ties. Everything is now on a much higher plane of costs, 
and no speculative stocks are pressing on the market in 
any direction. The changed condition is illustrated by a 
transaction of the past week in which a jobber pur- 
chased goods for next year’s requirements, for which he 
pays 80 per cent. more than he would have been glad to 
sell them at only six months ago. A heavy trade is re- 
ported by jobbers in Galvanized Sheets. The Tin Plate 
trade is also of unusually large volume, jobbers selling 
far more than they had expected. The Heavy Hardware 
trade is in excellent shape, with this month’s business 
promising to exeeed that of last month, which was the 
largest ever known. 
St. Louis 
(By Telegraph.) 


The trade’s expectation has been met to-day in an ad- 
vance of 15 cents on Wire Nails. All Wire products have 
been affected, Poultry Netting being possibly the only 
exception. Poultry Fencing and Gates, also Field Fenc- 
ing, command higher prices. Barb Wire continues in re- 
markably good action, and it is questionable whether the 
15 cent raise made on it will check the demand. Bale 
Ties have sustained 5 per cent. advance. Buying ahead 
on Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting has not abated, and 
dealers seem pretty well satisfied that next year’s busi- 
ness must. be anticipated as to supply if not price. Sea- 
sonable goods are in active call, and jobbers’ shipping 
departments show the outflow as embracing the general 
line of Hardware and House Goods. Without exception 
the Stove founders and Steel Range manufacturers 
throughout this district are filled up with work, and 
many of them are completely sold out of popular styles 
and sizes. The demand has been so heavy that pat- 
terns long out of the sand have again been sent into the 
foundry. Stove Boards are finding their way into job- 
bers’ hands with more freedom, but a little late as to de- 
livery. Trade in Builders’ Hardware continues remark- 
ably strong, although it was expected that contractors 
had secured everything needed for this season’s opera- 
tions. No appreciable check isseen inthe Heavy Hardware 
trade. Iron and Steel, both regular and tire lengths, are 
moving comfortably, and mill shipments are becoming 
easier. Wagon stock of all classes is finding ready sale 
and thoroughly seasoned hardwood is enhancing in value. 
The shortage of cars is becoming a serious question to all 
shippers. Railroads, as a general thing, report use for 
additional rolling stock, especially in merchandise cars. 
Not many months ago passenger trains all but picked 
their way through strings of empties at terminals and 
way stations. To-day equipment is wearing out, not 
rusting away. Time ought not be wasted in wondering 
how long present activity will prevail, but the blessing 
of prosperous times should be energetically shared in. 
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Cleveland. 


Tue W. BincHamM Company.—The demand for general 
Hardware still continues to be excellent, notwithstand- 
ing the general complaint of the high prices on staples. 
The only falling off that can be appreciably noticed is on 
Wire, both Barbed and Plain, Wire Nails and Shovels. 
The manufacturers, when spoken to upon the subject, 
come back at you with the assertion that they were never 
so busy in their lives. This may be true, but they must 
be filling old contracts, and it will be only a matter of a 
little time when they will find themselves in want of or- 
ders. A general canvass of our trade has developed the 
fact that stocks on general Hardware are yet abnormally 
large, while those of Wire and Nails are much larger than 
usual and but very little demand. Farmers say they 
will not build fences while Wire is held at present prices, 
and still there is talk of further advances. Another 
noticeable fact was developed in this canvass, and that is 
that stocks and trade in manufacturing districts are very 
much larger in proportion than those in the agricultural 
districts. Taken on the whole, however, there seems to 
be no reason to fear but what trade will continue good 
for some time to come, except, possibly, upon the articles 
above mentioned. 


Louisville. 


W. B. Betknap & Co.—The volume of business con- 
tinues eminently satisfactory. Deliveries on all classes 
of Heavy Goods are extremely slow. The high prices so 
far do not seem to have checked the demand. Various 
rumors of further advances are current, and after recent 
experience find ready credence—or, in other words, no 
one can say they will not occur. 

Horseshoes have made another jump, or upward kick 
it might with propriety be termed, and promise a much 
higher level for next year than has been known for many 
years. ' 
trol. 


It looks as though they might be subject to con- 


The extreme drought is beginning to tell on the coun- 
try business locally. We have had scarcely any rain here 
for three montlis, and the streams and springs are going 
dry. It would be a great relief to the railroads should we 
have our usual fall rains and the river be open to traffic 
again. The additional tonnage thrown on the railroads 
by reason of the Ohio and its tributaries being too low 
for navigation is almost incalculable. 


Portland, Oregon. 
CORBETT, Farting & ROBERTSON.—Farmers 
disposition to hold wheat and 


show a 
higher prices. 
This, of course, will hold back business to a certain ex- 
tent. 


hops for 


Hay and oats bring a price that we did not expect 
three or four months since, owing to Government demand 
for shipment to Manila. products owing to 
drought in California sold well for two seasons past, and 
now this new demand developing we are assured of good 
figures for this year’s crop. 
a marked 


These 


The lumber business shows 
improvement in the last two years. When 
the new mill is finished that is in course of construction 
the output of our city will be 1,000,000 feet per day, es- 
tablishing this business as one of our main industries. 

Should any one have predicted ten years ago that 
money would be worth but 3 per cent. in this section be- 
fore 1900, he would have been laughed at. Such, how- 
ever, is the case to-day, our leading savings bank since 
September 1 only paying 3 per cent. on yearly deposits. 
We mention this fact to show the marked change that 
has come to a new country in a comparatively short time. 

Collections show some improvement, but we shall ex- 
pect no great change until farm products move more free- 
ly than they have up to date. 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE Company.—Practically speaking, 
the same conditions that existed at the time of our last 
letter continue—namely, active trade, continued strength 
in market prices and an unusual demand for certain 
kinds of special goods. 
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The volume of business coming through the handg of 
representative salesmen shows no abatement and the 
number of mail orders is a sign of active trade with the 
retail merchant. Unquestionably there is active busi- 
ness with the average retail merchant which it is grati- 
fying to observe, and the signal contrast to the preceding 
years is quite apparent. Neither does there seem to be 
any abatement in manufacturers demanding further ad- 
vances both in order to cover the advances of raw mate- 
rial and wages, never forgetting one important matter 
of adding (perhaps legitimate) further profit upon their 
output. It is not to us apparent that there is any lessened 
demand for goods owing to advance in prices either in 
building material, farm products or household Hardware. 
Requirements appear to be unhesitatingly purchased. 
Demand and supply usually depend upon the prosperity 
of either home or foreign (or both) markets. We are at 
present in an era of prosperity of both. 

So far as we can see the mechanics have secured 
wages practically satisfactory to themselves and are all 
fully employed, farm products are bringing an average 
of fair prices and in the cotton sections there are signs 
of improved prices. 

The National Export Exposition which is being held 
in Philadelphia from September 14 until November 30 is 
now in full blast, and is visited by a great number of 
persons daily. The foreign delegates to the International 
Congress are holding daily sessions and interesting pa- 
pers are being read. These delegates are from all quar- 
ters of the globe, and are represented by over 300 per- 
sons. The American delegates from various chambers of 
commerce and boards of trade who have appeared here 
are about equal in number. The results of this Interna- 
tional Congress cannot fail to be of great commercial ad- 
vantage to the United States, and from present appear- 
ances the results will be more far-reaching than antici- 
pated by the most ardent supporters of those who were 
interested in the Congress. 


St. Paul. 

FARWELL, OzmuNn, Kirk & Co.—On the whole, Octo- 
ber has been favorable for trade, and the volume of 
business, as well as the tonnage, has come up to expec- 
tations. 

In some sections there have been excessive rains, and 
in other parts the weather has been of the “too dry” 
order, neither of which conditions is the best for trade; 
but, taken altogether, business has probably been some- 
what beyond that of any October in the past. 

Crops are coming to market at a moderate rate. With 
the exception of flax seed, prices are somewhat lower 
than they should be. The farmer is getting only 16 to 
18 cents per bushel for choice potatoes, and less than 60 
cents for No. 1 Northern. 

Well to do farmers are holding their wheat, as it cer- 
tainly seems that with the wheat crop of the world no 
larger than it is No. 1 Hard should bring 70 to 75 cents 
at the farmers’ elevators. 

In the upturn of prices it is very unfortunate that 
the great commodity of wheat is not higher in the list 
of articles that have advanced. 

We have read carefully the many and somewhat di- 
verse expressions of opinion in the last copy of The Iron 
Age on the effect on trade of the advances in prices. 
Each writer is naturally affected by his surrundings, as 
well as, to some extent, by his prejudices. The man 
whose trade has been good cannot see that higher prices 
have hurt him, while the man with an unsatisfactory 
trade finds it most convenient, as well as agreeable, to 
charge it to high prices, trusts and other contributory 
evils. Perhaps if he were to make a more thorough 
diagnosis he would find that higher prices have not been 
a large factor. The causes may lie in closer competi- 
tion in his own town, or from other towns; or in short 
crops; or perhaps more frequently the trouble comes 
from the conduct of the business itself. Of one thing 
we are certain, present prices in Hardware stocks 
throughout have not largely reduced the amount of bus- 
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iness of any considerable number of retail dealers with 
whom the local conditions are favorable. An occasional- 
ly large consumer of Barb Wire, for instance, may de- 
fer buying for the time from this cause, but others will 
largely fill the gap, and we do not believe that, at pres- 
ent prices and with the present buying power of the 
great general body of consumers,) any reduction of the 
demand may be expected. 

We do not doubt that prices may be pushed too far 
to hold the present rate of consumption, and we are also 
grounded in the belief that manufacturers are duly con- 
sidering this danger, and design to profit by the ex- 
perience of the past, in so far as it can apply to the 
greatly changed conditions of to-day. 


Notes on Prices. 


Wire Nails..—An advance of 15 cents per keg in the 
price of Wire Nails was announced by the American 
Steel & Wire Company, taking effect October 17. Some- 
what of an improved demand for this line has been no- 
ticed during the past week. Present quotations are as 





follows, f.o.., Pittsburgh, terms, 30’days net: 
ee $2.95 
To “ in lesg than carload lots...........e.00- 2.97% 
To retailers in carload lots...........ccccscoccces 3.10 
To “ in less than carload lots............... 3.20 


New York.—The demand for Wire Nails from store 
continues satisfactory. The 15 cents advance per keg 
brings quotations at this point up to the following fig- 
ures: 


To retailers, carloads on dock..............-. bd $3.25 
To " less than carloads on dock..... $3. 30 to 3.40 
Oates FN PO ono es 6 ewe ets dweeseeces 3.40 to 3.55 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers made an ad- 
vance of 15 cents on Monday, which was communicated 
to the trade on Tuesday. Single carload lots are now 
quoted on the basis of $3.25, Chicago. The demand for 
Nails hassteadily increased and is now up to the expecta- 
tions of those who were looking for a heavy fall trade. 
Jobbers have advanced their prices on small lots from 
stock to correspond with manufacturers’ prices and 
quote $3.35. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—An advance of 15 cents is in 
effect to-day, and it is too early to state what the result, 


if any, will be on the trade. New price on single cars to 
retailers is $3.30, base, St. Louis. Smaller quantities 


may be had at $3.40, base. 

Pittsburgh.—Taking effect on Tuesday, October 17, the 
American Steel & Wire Company made an advance of 15 
cents per keg in price of Wire Nails. This has been ex- 
pected by the trade for some time. There continues to 
be a heavy movement in Nails, jobbers reporting that 
the small trade are buying very freely. The consumption 
of Wire Nails this year will be very largely in excess of 
any previous year in the history of the Wire Nail trade. 
The tone of the market is strong and a further advance 


before this month is out is probable. We quote, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms, 30 days, net cash: 

To jobbers in carload lots... 0... ccc cc cc ccc ccc es Pee 
To > 3 Wee TROT COTIONE TOTES 6 655 5 e000 0c8 ve 2.971% 
ce 3.10 
To “ in less than carload lots............... 3.20 


Cut Nails.—The advance in the price of Wire Nails 
has not yet had any effect on the Cut Nail market. The 
Eastern manufacturers are putting into effect an advance 
of 5 cents per keg, which will make the differential be- 
tween Wire and Cut Nails 35 cents. It remains to be 
seen how general this advance will be—a matter which 
will doubtless be influenced somewhat by the action of 
Western manufacturers in Eastern territory. We accord- 
ingly advance our quotations for goods in the Hast 5 
cents per keg, as follows, freight being added to point of 


destination. It is not, however, certain that this advance 
will be made by all the mills: 

NN OU UID BOERS cinocS ccc ccc evnncedeves $2.60 
To a ll a rr 2.65 
eh OGIO NE NOU. 5 oie oo tise cenes ceeweae 2.70 
To S in less than carload lots.............- 2.85 
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New York.—The market is without special features, 
while demand continues seasonable. The advance in 
Wire Nails has had some effect upon the market, as 
noted above. Local prices are slightly irregular. Quota- 
tions for single carloads on dock are about $2.65 to $2.70. 
Small lots from store are held at $2.75 to $2.80. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—No change has been made as 
yet, jobbers quoting $2.70 on small lots from stock. This 
is claimed to be below the level of manufacturers’ prices. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph—A new price is named with 
possibly a further increase; $2.85, base, is quoted by job- 
bers. Local mills are doing a good volume of business. 

Pittsburgh.—We are advised by the Wheeling mills 
that for the present at least they will not advance prices 
of Cut Nails. There is a moderate demand and the tone 
of the market is strong. We quote Cut Nails at $2.50 in 
carload lots and $2.60 in less than carload lots, f.o.b. at 
mill, Wheeling. 

Barb Wire.— Domestic demand continues moderate, 
with a strong market at the 15 cents per 100 pounds ad- 
vance in price which took effect October 17. Quotations 
for domestic trade are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, net 

cash,. 30 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted................- $3.40 
Galvanized..........e0. 3.55 

in less than carload lots, Painted........ 3.4214 

” * ™ “  Galvanized..... 3.5714 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted. ..........eeee.8 3.55 
“s GOIVAMISEE. 6 occccwcwaes 3.70 
" in less than carload lots, Painted....... 3.65 


3.80 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The trade had been looking for 
some time for an advance in prices and were therefore 
not surprised when they received notice from manufac- 
turers on Tuesday of an addition of 15 cents per hundred 
pounds on all kinds of Wire. The demand has recently 
been very good, although possibly not quite so large as 
the demand for Nails. Prices are now as follows: Single 
car loads of plain Annealed Wire, $3.10; Painted Barb 
Wire, $3.70; Galvanized Barb Wire, $3.85. Jobbers quote 
10 cents per 100 pounds above these rates for small lots. 


Galvanized.... 


St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Prior to the advance this week 
jobbers were surprised at the extent of the trade in Barb 
Wire. The advance of 15 cents made this week has not 
yet had an effect on the volume of business; $3.75 is the 
present price for Painted, in single cars, and $3.85 for 
broken cars. Spread on Galvanized is unchanged at 15 
cents, 

Pittsburgh.—Taking effect on Tuesday, 
American Steel & Wire Company advanced prices on 
Barb Wire $3 a ton. The tone of the market is strong, 
but there is only a small amount of Barb Wire moving. 
We quote at $3.40 for Painted in carload lots to jobbers, 
and $3.65 in less than carload lots, with an advance of 
15 cents for Galvanized, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh; terms, 30 
days, net cash. 


October 17, the 


Smooth Wire.— The 15-cent advance in the price of 
Wire Nails and Barb Wire, which took effect October 17, 
also extends to Smooth Wire. Demand continues large. 


Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; terms, 30 

days, net cash: 

Te JSabers 1a Cavin TAs ..«. 0:0 o60.0 ce cascweesadesee $2.80 

To _ in less than carload lots.............66. 2.821% 

"Te Setatiete it COMER Wc s.cticicewesecsios ves 2.95 

To _ in less than carload lots. EC ee 3.05 
Pitisburgh.—Prices on Smooth Wire have been ad- 


vanced by the American Steel & Wire Company 15 cents 
per 100 pounds. The market is strong, and there is a 
very good demand. A further advance before this month 
is out is not unlikely. We now quote: To jobbers in car- 
load lots, $2.80; to jobbers in less than carload lots, 
$2.8214; to retailers in carload lots, $2.95; to retailers in 
less than carload lots, $3.05, all fo.b. Pittsburgh; terms, 
net 30 days. The charge for galvanizing is 50 cents on 
sizes from Nos. 6 to 14 inclusive; on Nos. 15 and 16, 85 
cents, and on Nos. 17 and 18, $1.10. 

Steel Goods.—An important meeting of the Steel 
Goods manufacturers is being held in New York. In con- 
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nection with a good many matters of detail the question regular than heretofore, and their quotations are repre- 
et of advancing prices is under consideration. There is a sented by a range of from 40 and 10 per cent. discount to 
in disposition on the part of some members to put up prices, 50 and 10 per cent. discount. 

but it is understood that to this there is some opposition. 





Hinge Hasps.—Our attention is called by the manvu- 
j Wrought Iron Nipples.— We give below the revised facturers to the fact that the prices on Hinge Hasps, 
list on Wrought Iron Nipples, which bears date October which are now for single dozen, are sometimes under- 
7, and has been adopted by the leading manufacturers of stood by the trade as being for dozen pairs, as they were 
these goods and will doubtless be the standard list. It formerly sold in this way. 

will be observed that a general revision of prices has Glass.— The situation in the Window Glass market is 
been made to correct inequalities which existed in the unchanged. According to reports no agreement has been 
former list, and making it so that the whole list is sub- reached between the American Glass Company and the 
VR ject to the same discount. The price on these goods is Glass Workers’ Association regarding the wage scale. 
ie r represented by the base discount of 65 per cent.: Demand is light and prices remain unchanged. 










1. pe Paints and Colors.— Leads, éc.— 
4 Wrought Iron Nipples. ‘inca The market for White Lead in Oil 
Ke continues steady, with no advance in 


Threaded Right Hand, prices, notwithstanding increased 



























INCHES. Close or -_— Extra Long Nipples. —— values for Linseed Oil. New busi- 
Close. Short. ——Long.—— Sizes. Short. Long.4 5 6 7 8 4 to) 61 r2ins. ness continues limited, while de- 

3 , ‘4 “iY 06 07 .08 10 .12 14 15 17 .18 19 aie . 

s+ ede +4 e+; as ee: oe Ps ‘ A mand for deliveries on contract is 

7 14 2 2%3 3% XY 04 .06 07 08 23 2.4 2. 1S 19 : . 

5 1% 2 2%3 3% % 04 .06 .07 .08 ee ee Ye | Se 18 19 more active. Quotations are as fol- 
™% 11% 2 243 3% % 05 .07 .08 10 .12 14 16 18 0 .2 2B lows: In lots of less than 500 
%™ 2 2%3 3%4 % 06 .09 11 13) 17) 8 20 22 24 pounds, 6% cents; in lots of 500 
, \“ 08 13 15 18 .3 2 2 1 84 36 2 
1% 9 4843 344 FF . : ee oe é pounds and over, 6 cents. 
1% 2%3 3%4 4% 1% | ae & . 20 .24 .29 83 826 .40 .44 47 : : : 
% 2% 3 344 4% 1% 12.20 2% .29 36 .40 .45 .30 .B4 .Bd In anticipation of higher prices 
2 a%3 344 4% 2 Bt. BRB DH SD SB 2 HH for Paints, owing to the increased 
2% 3 3%4 4%5 2% 39.59 -- == «68 hon Re 1 ~ “oo 4 cost of the material entering into 
2% 3 3%4 445 3 8B m2. « BB 108 i te 5 1.58 40 ackaves : aw Oj 
2% 4 4%5 5%6 3% 710. << - 180 14 10 1% 10 26 packages, also ot Sar OR, Sue tanee 
3 4 4%5 5%6 4 85 120 -. -. -- 152 1.69 1.87 2.05 2.22 2.40 have been ordering liberally, espe- 
3 4 4%5 5%6 4% 1.25 1.70 -- -. -. 2.25 250 2.75 2.95 3.17 3.40 cially in the West. Orders for these 
3% 4% 5 5%6 6% 5. 1.55 2.45 -- -- 2.58 2.83 3.10 3.35 3.60 3.85 goods from all sections of the coun- 
, 14 i 4, 5 26 =e -. 3.05 3.35 3.70 4.00 4.30 1.65 
$% 4% 5 546 6% 6 — ar Sak an GE Ge * try are not now for such large quan- 
4 5 6 oe ees 7 3.20 3.60 . = - 405 4.45 4.90 5.30 5.75 6.15 Res 
4 Oe oh cu wn Oe cs 4: 1.55 5.05 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.00 tities as they have been, but busi- 
5 Se: cee ae oO 5.25 6.50 .. -. - «- = 710 7.75 840 9.00 ness is considered good in this line. 
5 6 . — = — 6.75 8.25 - se oer aoe ORD SD BO AR ; 7 
/ Si fae te ne ae ; Oils.— Linseed Oil.—Advances in 
5 Soe .c ws oe St 8.00 10.00 _- es -- 10.80 11.75 12.70 13.65 the price of Linseed Oil have been 
we » - ade since * last issue, 
Threaded Right and Left. made wee our last issue, one on 
; ; ; ae = : a October 18 and another one on the 
4% 14 2 2% 3 3% A $0.05 Os 09 ill 13 16 1s 7) 23 25 2 is ns 
1% 2 2%3 3% % 05 .08 .09 .11 13 .16 18 .20 .2 .2 27 17th. The advance on the 13th was 
I % 2 243 3% 05 .08 .09 .11 13 16 18 .20 .2B 2 27 a uniform one among manufactur- 
1% 1% 2 2%3 3% % OF 10 11 13) 16 18 Lk TI ers, and brought the price of City 
8 y y A 2 _ 15 17 20 20 «od oy * ] woe i) 
: rs : ou - a = 8 onunneseaetie « Raw to 42 cents per gallon in lots of 
x; 2% 3 : 3% 4 : 4% 1X 5 .2 .. .27 82 .89 .45 50 .55 .60 .65 5 barrels or more, and 43 cents for 
1% 2% 3 3%4 4% 1% 18.27 46390 4852 0 6T——sic72——i«iCw lots of less than 5 barrels. The ad- 
2 243 3%4 4% 2 24 36 43 51 .67 72 .80 87 .96 1.08 vance of the 17th was not uniform, 

I 4 1 iy D2 79 7 91 1.20 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.68 1.80 - 
pi > ons om ° sa a vy one oo raped one company advancing the price 2 
2% 3 3% 4 4% 5 3 .65 .96 - 113 1.44 1.60 1.77 1.93 2.10 2.26 
2% 4 445 5%6 3% 100 140 -. _. -. 175 1.95 2.15 2.35 255 2.75 cents, and another 4 cents per gal- 
3 4 4%85 8%6 4 1.15 1.60 - 2.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 lon for City Raw, the lower quota- 

Add 60 per cent. to above prices for Galvanized Nipples threaded right and left. tion being 44 to 45 cents, according 
Galvanized Threaded Right Hand. to quantity, and the higher one 46 

—— . . . to 47 cents on the same basis. State 

“4 % 2 2%3 3% % asec HT RBH TA ASB DH HH % 

% % 2 2%3 3% %X% 06 11 12 15 17 21 24 6 1.29 «31 (ODM and Western brands are uniformly 
x 142 2%3 3% “Oe 1438 bw nm eM et Om CUB OCD held at 44 to 45 cents, according to 
% 1% 2 243 3% % 06 ll 1S 16 18 6.26 2B BL BSH quantity. The conflicting prices on 

; Me 3 eo HM... Baliws FBwFs ws 38s - . 
: . ee ee ; ae a a City Raw is the result of a failure 
x4 2 243 3%4 I ne 19 ~ wae 2 34 38 .42~ «47 51 5D < 
m% 062% 3 3%4 4% 1% 17 29 .. 82 38 45 51 57 68 .69 .75 among city crushers to agree, which 
1% 2% 3 344 4% I% 2. #35 4. 39 .46 55 .68 .70 .77 84 «Ol is considered as unfortunate by the 
2 24%23 3%4 4% 2 of lw FH BL 34 28 2 188 1.18 128 trade, 
22 3 344 4%5 2% 56.86 ~~. 1.00 1.26 1.41 1.56 L71 1.86 2.01 : : . 
2% 3 3%4 445 3 70 110 -. —_. 1.30 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.20 2.40 2.60 Spirits Turpentine. — Turpentine 
2% 4 4%5 5% 6 3% Le 190 «= . 2.10 2.35 2.60 2.85 3.15 3.40 has advanced during the week and 
3 4445 5% : 4 oe tT a =.30 2.60 2.90 3.20 3.50 3.80 is now held at this point at 53% 
3 4 4425 5% 4% 185 2.60  —. a __ 3.30 3.65 4.05 4.45 4.85 5.25 sani 
3% 4% 5 846 6% § 230 3.15... ..-.. 3.75 420 460 5.00 540 58 cents for Southern and 54 cents per 
3% 4% 5 8%6 6% 6 2.80 425 .. _ 4.50 5.00 5.55 6.05 6.60 7.15 gallon for machine made barrels. 
4 SS 2a 425495 -. .. -. 5.65 6.35 7.05 7.75 8.45 9.20 Demand is for small lots to fill cur- 
4 5 Pa ee 8 5.00 5.80  .. ad -- 6.65 7.50 8.35 9.25 10.10 10,95 


rent requirements, Turpentine at 
present figures not tempting large 

Wood Goods.—The following are the present quota- hyyers. The Southern market is strong with estimated 
tios on Wood Goods, in accordance with the recent ad- light receipts. There is nothing in the present situation 
vance made by the National Snath Company: to indicate a decline in prices in the near future. Pres- 









— ent prices are above any reached in recent years. 
PEE ccckdvexdseddshndowes been eter caver ee <a a Cordage.— An advance in the price of Manila Rope 
OS ETT rT ee oe sinew inne 


has been made by manufacturers, present quotations for 

Common Carriage Bolts.— There are indications that less than carload lots being on the basis of 14 cents per 
some of the leading jobbers who have been in a position pound for 7-16-inch and larger. Indications do not point 
to shade manufacturers’ prices on Common Carriage to immediate lower prices, and some members of the 
Bolts are getting short of goods, and cut prices are less trade would not be surprised to see Manila Rope reach a 
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base price of 16 cents per pound. The advances in the 
hemp market are responsible for the higher price. Quo- 
tations for Rope in carload lots are as follows, witb an 
advance of 44 cent in less quantity, f.o.b. New York, Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia: 


Per pound. 


Cents. 

Manila, 7-16 inch and larger...............--eeeeeees 13% 
7 I ais 5) Ge eich ik Wik Ges Raed wa OR 144 

™ A NN 66a hie ete lain oi. ree eno ay 14%, 
en Oe OO OR ON ao Kawase ed amanse se eed 9% 
2) tains aaa enh Skeid eee sine aay Cee e® Ree 10% 
wie Se ee 10% 

o> GE ES oS nce eiea see Saadeh eKae Mae aes 9% 


Manila Tarred Rope, 15 thread, is quoted at 12% cents, 
as is also Manila Hay Rope, Medium. The price of Jute 
Rope is 5%4 cents. 

Covert Mfg. Company.— A revision in prices has been 
made by Covert Mfg. Company, West Troy, N. Y., and 
higher prices are announced on several lines of goods. 
Their revised quotations are as follows: 

Discount. 
Per cent. 


SR OE ee 35 and 2 
EE ne ae Dike ‘en seiacataca 35 and 2 
te as ai es alae wie ih 3. and 2 


See SEG. 6.04 ais cs ow 
RN ac owiehe 6 owe ew as & 
Sisal Rope Halters and Ties. ...........cccceess 


.oo and 2 
.oo and 2 
.00 and 2 


I I cea sch le aid a Slecd'n he, 6 oie. mile 45 and 2 
ee ee, 35 and 2 
Jockey Harness Snaps....................-.----40 and 2 
nnn OI NN os 5 coc doc bdieieasin aaileale a 45 and 2 
ee ee i hee cine eave Sip a OTR SOmrel eG 20 and 2 





New England Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. 


October Meeting. 

HE New England Hardware Dealers’ Association 
T held their regular monthly meeting at the United 
States Hotel, Boston, October 11. The meeting wus 
largely attended and the association was fortunate in 
having a number of speakers present whose remarks 
were very interesting and instructive. 

At 5.15 dinner was served, after which the business 
of the evening was transacted. An amendment to 
Article 1 of the constitution was proposed by Hiram G. 
Janvrin, which provides for the admission of delegates 
from local associations to membership in the parent asso- 
ciation. The amendment reads as follows: 

AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE I.—SECTION II. 

Any local Hardware association in New England hay- 
ing a membership of not more than ten may be repre- 
sented in this association by one delegate, and an addi- 
tional delegate for every ten additional members. Such 
delegate or delegates shall be amenable to all of the laws 
and entitled to all the privileges of this association, and 
shall become members of this association on the presenta- 
tion of proper credentials and the acceptance of the same 
by this association in the same manner as in the appli- 
cation of personal members. 

This, according to the rules, will be voted on at the 
next meeting. 

The association received the application of the Hard- 
ware Social Club of Springfield and vicinity for member- 
ship, which will probably be acted upon at the November 
meeting after the adoption of the amendment to the con- 
stituiion. 

The association elected to membership Herbert B. Al- 
len of Boston. 

It was voted to have a ladies’ night in December, this 
year, and President Parlin appointed as a committee for 
that evening Samuel H. Thompson, Byron Pierce and D. 
Fletcher Barber. 


The Springfield Hardware Social Club. 

At the conclusion of the business of the meeting the 
president introduced G. E. Russell, president of the Hard- 
ware Social Club of Springfield. Mr. Russell said that 
the name of the club was chosen with the idea of not 
making it necessary for everybody to know that their 
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real object was to regulate prices, for at the time when 
they organized, in June, 1894, it would not have been 
judicious. Their club now has 32 members, doing busi- 
ness in Springfield, Holydke, Westfield, Chicopee and 
East Hampton, Mass. They have meetings once every 
two months, at which a dinner is served. Mr. Russell 
said their club was esentially a business club, and was a 
great benefit to its members. They have a Pricing Com- 
mittee, who fix the prices at which certain goods shall be 
sold in each town, and while occasionally some one makes 
a departure it is generally found to result from some mis- 
understanding,which is soon settled. Mr. Russell closed by 
saying that particularly at this time should merchants 
come together, as it is very important that the market 
should be watched closely. 

President Russell was followed by H. L. Russell, see- 
retary of the same club, who spoke interestingly of the 
benefit their club had been to the trade. 

Wallace P. Cohoe’s Address. 

The concluding speaker was Wallace P. Cohoe of 
Harvard University. Mr. Cohoe gave a lecture on “ The 
function of the Chemist in the Manufacture of Iron.” 
‘The lecture was practically illustrated and was very in- 
structive and interesting. Mr. Cohoe said: 

The aim of the chemist has always been largely utili- 
tarian. True, a large number of chemists are to-day 
working at problems which in themselves are purely theo- 
retical. Still these problems, although in themselves 
purely theoretical, have often a very practical bearing, 
few indeed being confined entirely to the realm of theory. 

Let us go back before there was any science of chem- 
istry. Chemistry had its origin in the practice of al- 
chemy. As such it originated in the dark ages. The 
name itself really means the black art, and the practice 
of alchemy was looked upon with very doubtful but 
somewhat longing eyes by the good respectable people 
of those days. Even then, however, the problem of those’ 
crude workers aimed at the practical. What was it? It 
was twofold. One class worked in the endeavor to turn 
the baser metals into gold. This was naturally a very 
attractive field and had many workers in it. Although 
to-day scientists know that the transmutation of the baser 
metals into gold is a visionary one, we constantly hear of 
fakirs who claim to have accomplished it. They are just 
as reliable as the gold brick man. 

The second class of alchemists were trying to make 
an elixir of life, a mixture which when drunk should ren- 
der the individual immortal. Bacon believed that a solu- 
tion of chloride of gold was an elixir of life, and it is said 
drank much of it himself. It is amusing in this connec- 
tion to note that this is the substance which plays an im- 
portant part in the so-called gold cure for the treatment 
of dipsomania. 

Now alchemy was not chemistry, but chemistry grew 
out of it. The substances which were used in the prac- 
tice of alchemy came to be known in a definite way and 
their properties studied, and in the last part of the eigh- 
teenth century the science of pure chemistry had its birth. 
Its progress until to-day has been a steady one. To-day 
we are dependent upon it on every hand. 

The truth of this last statement will be more forcibly 
seen when I have shown in a brief way—for time does 
not permit but the very outline of the whole—what part 
the chemist plays in the history of an Iron or Steel prod- 
uct. Before there is a mine he is there. He examines the 
ore after it is mined, analyzes the pig after the furnace 
has done its work, and in large manufacturing establish- 
ments examines the finished products in company with 
the mechanical epgineer. 

Good Iron was manufactured before such an article 
as a chemist existed. The chemist has obtained his 
knowledge in a reverse order in many cases, but to-day 
he has his knowledge fairly well in hand. Notice I do 
not say perfectly. The true scientist is modest. The 
function of the chemist in the Iron industry then is two- 
fold. It is first to apply this knowledge so that the best 
product shall be obtained, and second to improve on pres- 
ent methods where possible. 

What we call Iron is not Iron. It is a mixture of other 
elements with Iron. The business of the chemist is to 
control this mixture, producing that which is best suited 
for the purpose intended. Probably none of you have 
ever seen pure Iron. It is prepared chemically. Piano 
Wire is 99.7 per cent. pure, the other 0.3 per cent being car- 
bon. Native Iron occurs most frequently in the form of 
meteorites. 

Now what are the principal forms in which we know 
Iron. 

One form is Pig Iron, or Cast Iron. It is very impure, 
containing principally carbon, phosphorus, sulphur and 
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silicon. When cooled suddenly the carbon remains in 
chemical combination with the Iron, and we have white 
Cast Iron; when cooled slowly the carbon settles out as 
graphite and we have gray Cast Iron. 

When the carbon, silicon and phosphorus are removed 
the Iron becomes tough and malleable and its melting 
point is raised. Then we have Wrought Iron. Wrought 
Iron generally contains less than 0.6 per cent. of carbon 
and melts at from 1900 to 2100 degrees. 

Now what is Steel? To-day we have so many kinds of 
Steel that it is very hard to say just what Steel is. Here 
is a definition, however. In its specific sense Steel is a 
compound of Iron, possessing or capable of possessing 
decided hardness, simultaneously with a valuaple degree 
of toughness when hot or when cold, or both. It in- 
cludes primarily compounds of Iron combined with, say, 
0.30 to 2 per cent. of carbon, which can be rendered de- 
cidedly soft and tough, or intensely hard, by slow and 
rapid cooling respectively, and secondarily compounds 
of Iron with chromium, tungsten, manganese, titanium, 
nickel and other elements, compoynds which, like carbon 
Steel, possess intense hardness with decided toughness. 

Mr. Cohoe then touched upon the elements which enter 
into Steel and the various kinds of Steel, their constitu- 
ents and qualities, and said in closing: 

When one considers the Iron trade and thinks what a 
vast industry it is one cannot but think that the old al- 
chemist, if he were to come back to life to-day, would 
think that his old problem has been accomplished. True, 
we know to-day that a base metal cannot be transmuted 
into gold. When we consider, however, that machinery 
plays the part of hand labor, that in place of the wooden 
trireme we have the *“‘ Oceanic,” and in place of the old 
chariot the fast express, it is seen that Iron has done 
more for man than all the alchemist’s gold could have 
purchased for him. We to-day do not want an elixir of 
life. Instead of living longer, thanks to modern civiliza- 
tion and its accompaniments, we see more. We do not 
live longer but more. Every day brings something new. 
Think of what the last century has brought us and then 
wonder what the next will bring. All we can do is to 
wonder. In the face of all we see happening around us 
what man is there who can predict “ all the wonders that 
shall be?” 

During the evening Robert L. Von Buskirk, basso, ac- 
companied by Miss Helena Jacobs, piano, and Miss D. 
Emily Lucey, violin, sang several songs that added 
greatly to the pleasure of the evening. 


—_ 


George Arthur Seaver. 


EORGE ARTHUR SEAVER died in New Orleans, 
G La., October 13, aged 69 years. Mr. Seaver was one 
of the very few survivors of the past generation of New 
York City Hardware merchants. He entered the employ 
of Wolfe & Gillespie, 193 Pearl street, New York, in 1846, 
and began to travel for them five years later. He has 
been a commercial traveler almost continuously ever 
since, and was about starting on a business trip when 
stricken with heart failure. 

Mr. Seaver was born in Philadelphia, the family re- 
moving to New York in 1835. One of his school mates 
was George W. Bruce, well known later as a Hardware 
merchant. The years 1843-1844 were spent in Boston, the 
family returning to New York in 1845 and occupying a 
cottage on Lawrence street, Brooklyn, an apple orchard 
intervening between the house and Fulton street, which 
was then a country road. 

Going with the house of Wolfe & Gillespie, jobbers of 
Hardware, in 1846, as already stated, he began business 
life as an entry clerk. In their vicinity were most of the 
jobbing interests, the commercial Hardware houses being 
on Platt street. 

In the dull season he would leave the office and help 
the boys (two and a porter constituting the working 
force in the store) paper up Tacks in 1 dozen packages, 
or reduce larger quantities of other goods to convenient 
size for the busy season. In 1851 he was sent on a 
Southern trip to sell goods, the firm making a contract 
with him for his services for three years, commencing 
January 1, 1852, as salesman and general clerk, at a 


Salary of $733.33 per annum. 


Traveling then required no samples, nor did the job- 
bers have any illustrated catalogues to guide selections, 
as the variety of styles was very limited and the wants 
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of a country merchant could be easily explained. In fact, 
selection was often left to the tirm who received the or- 
der, and Mr. Seaver used to refer to the fact that cus- 
tomers would often Indicate the total value of Hardware 
desired and leave the assortment to be proportionately 
made up to that amount. 

Speaking of his early Southern experience, Mr. Seaver 
once said: 

“Traveling South in those days was mostly by 
indifferent coaches over rough roads, and sometimes 
so boggy as to require the passengers to walk quite a 
distance, and perhaps ‘tote’ a rail to help raise the 
vehicle out of mud holes. On the rivers it was much bet- 
ter, some of the boats supplying luxurious fare with 
wine, all included in prices of passage—quite in contrast 
with the country hotels.” 

In 1856, with two fellow clerks, Richard P. and 
Charles Bruff (the former then a partner), with James 
I. Day us capitalist, they commenced business at 44 War- 
ren street, as Bruff, Brother & Seaver, older heads re- 
marking that they had made a mistake in going so far 
up town. Some of the principal dry goods jobbers were 
then below Fulton street, while above the Astor House 


GEORGE ARTHUR SEAVER 


all the diverging streets in that vicinity were in chaos 
owing to the replacing of dwellings with stores. How- 
ever, their judgment was justified apparently the follow- 
ing year when their old firm, then Wolfe, Dash & Fisher, 
removed to within two doors of them. 

Mr. Seaver thus referred in later years to his Southern 
travels and the firm’s subsequent history: 


“TI continued my trips twice a year, as then custom- 
ary, and to increase our business sought new territory, 
traveling three winters on horseback in Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana and Texas. The only sample I carried in my sad- 
dlebags was a Planter’s Hoe, made with an oval eye, we 
being the first to make them of that shape; and as I 
made it a ‘leader,’ I was spoken of as ‘the man drum- 
ming for a New York Hoe house.’ 

“In 1859 we removed to more commodious quarters 
further up town—388+4t and 386 Broadway—having then a 
well established Southern business, but the war took 
place and left it all a wreck. Even the fine building 
was eventually destroyed by fire, the ruins remaining 
for some time to remind me of what had been. 

“On my return from Mexico in 1867, where I was 
most of the time during the war, I found many of my 
friends had resumed the jobbing business, and oppor- 
tunities were offered for me to do so, but I did not take 
the same rosy view of Southern prospects in its changed 
condition. Still desiring to adhere to its fortunes or mis- 
fortunes, I decided to continue traveling there, visiting 
its cities only, in the interest of manufacturers.” 


The following tribute is from Richard P. Bruff, Mr. 


Seaver's old time associate and the senior partner of their 
firm: 
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‘“‘He became a partner in the house of Bruff, Brother 
& Seaver in 1856, and by his business ability and per- 
sonal magnetism contributed largely to their popularity 
and success. 

‘For more than 20 years he had charge of the South- 
ern business of John Russell Cutlery Company, making 
his headquarters at New Orleans. 

“He was a thoroughly trained and able Hardware 
merchant, possessed rare judgment and superior execu- 
tive ability, combined with a trustworthiness which ad- 
mitted of no question. He was a sincere and devout 
Christian, and had been for many years a communicant 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He made many and 
lasting friends, and no enemies. He was married in Nor- 
folk, Va., in 1884, and leaves a widow and three chil- 
dren.” 

“ Thou friend to Truth, of soul sincere, 

In action faithful and in honor clear; 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend.” 





Letters About Trade. 
From Florida. 

From a well-known house in Floridh we have the fol- 
lowing advices in regard to the condition of business, 
especially as related to the high prices on certain lines 
of goods: 

The present extremely high prices are preventing 
many contemplated improvements, and are therefore 
curtailing our sales. <A great many people believe that 
the present prices cannot hold, and therefore will buy 
ovly what they are compelled to. 


Another View. 


The following letter is from a gentleman in touch 
with the trade in the West, and takes, it will be observed, 
a somewhat different view of the situation, expressing 
the opinion that high prices are likely to prevail for 
some time. The letter refers also, it will be seen, to the 
irregularity of prices, especially ameng the jobbing trade, 
and also the disposition on the part of some of the job- 
bers to lay in large stocks in anticipation of the demand 
hext year: 

So far as my observation has gone, I would say that 
it is yet tco early to determine just what effect advanc- 
ing prices are having on consumption, because manufac- 
turers, as a rule, have considered it a policy to be very 
lenient in the matter of entering up orders at old prices 
for delivery through the current year, thus enabling the 
jobbers to be in the position of underselling current fac- 
tory prices. Competition among jobbers makes them 
timid about asking prices based on the advances made 
by factories, and thus the retailer is getting a correspond- 
ing benefit, weeks, and I may say months, after advances 
have taken place. The same timidity runs clear through 
to the retailer in selling the consumer. 

During my recent trip I have heard several dictations 
of letters to jobbers’ travelers, something like this: 

We have just received notice of another advance of 
15 per cent. in Square Circles, and it looks as though fur- 
ther advances were to take place, but owing to our hay- 
ing a sufficient stock at old prices and a contract with 
the factory at the same rates, which will carry us some 
time yet, we are willing that you should continue to sell 
Square Circles at your old selling price during your pres- 
ent trip. This ought to enabie you to please your cus- 
tomers and to secure orders for other goods. Do not 
urge them to buy too largely of Square Circles, simply 
let them see the good turn you can do them, and let them 
name the quantity without any suggestion from you. 


All old contracts at old prices are bound to run out 
on or before the close of this year, as a rule, and every- 
body will have to advance prices for next spring’s busi- 
ness. 

It would seem that among the smaller jobbers there is 
a lack of comprehension on the part of many of the 
meaning of all Iron producing mills being sold up for 
nearly a year ahead, and among such houses one can see 
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a feeling that after manufacturers have filled their old 
contract orders in some way they are going to slump 
back toward the old level to get a new supply of orders 
rather than to stick to the advances already quoted. 
Merchants who take that view of the situation are bound 
to be painfully fooled. It is easily seen that the big 
houses are preparing themselves for the inevitable. They 
not only foresee high prices, but a lack of capacity of 
manufacturers to meet the demand which they believe 
the future has in store, and so the big houses are leasing 
surprisingly large storage room, and are pressing manu- 
facturers at this unusually busy time of year with the 
jobber to ship goods which they will not need until later 
on, and in some cases not until next spring and summer, 
so that they may have goods on hand to ship promptly 
when their less fortunate or more short sighted com- 
petitors will be suffering for want of goods. 


$<. 


The National Hardware Association. 


Arrangements are progressing very satisfactorily for 
the entertainment of visitors and members at the annual 
convention of the National Hardware Association, to be 
held in Pittsburgh next month. The Entertainment 
Committee is hard at work and has already made a 
number of arrangements looking to the pleasure and 
entertainment to be afforded the guests. The Entertain- 
ment Committee is composed of W. C. Reitz, chairman, 
representing the Bindley Hardware Company; A. J. Bih- 
ler of the James C. Lindsay Hardware Company; John 
D. Cherry of Wolff, Lane & Co.; R. M. Repp of Logan- 
Gregg Hardware Company, and Herman Lautner of 
Lautner Hardware Company. This convention promises 
to be not only the largest, but probably the most pleasant 
and profitable that has yet been held by the members of 
this important organization. 


_ 
= 


Trade Items. 


J M. LITCHFELD has opened at 105 Beekman street, 
* 





corner of Pearl, New York, a handsome salesroom 

in the interest of the Taylor & Boggis Foundry 
Company, Cleveland. Ohio, for the general display of all 
kinds of Stoves for oil, gasoline, gas and coal, and kin- 
dred Hardware Specialties. This will also be Mr. Litch- 
field’s headquarters for the well-known Game Oil and 
Filter Faucets. Mr. Litchfieid hopes that all of his cus- 
tomers and other interested parties will call on him when 
in the city, the facilities of his office being extended to 
them. 


WHEN the recent war with Spain was approaching 
dispatches from abroad toid how the United States were 
purchasing various articles in foreign countries and hur- 
rying them onto the ocean before war was actually de- 
clared and the foreign governments interested forced to 
declare their neutrality and prevent such purchases and 
shipments. Now, with a prospective war between Great 
Britain and the Boer Republic, this story is repeated, but 
it is the American manufacturers who are reaping the 
harvest. One incident of this kind occurred at Niagara 
Falls on Friday, October 13. lt is understood that for 
some time the British Government has been purchasing 
mules in this country for shipment to South Africa. 
Many of these mules are at New Orleans ready for load 
ing aboard ship. On the morning above referred to the 
Oneida Community of Niagara Falls, N. Y., received 
a telegram asking their price on 200 dozen Steel Wire 
Halter Chains. Immediate reply was made, and late in 
the afternoon the order for the Chains was received by 
the Oneida people. All of the factory hands it was possible 
to use were set to work on the order, and between 10 
and 11 o’clock that night the Chains were on their way 
to New Orleans by express. Each Chain weighed 1 
pound, and, therefore, there were 2400 pounds of the 
goods. The length of each Chain was 4% feet and they 
were made under a patent purchased from the Garland 
Chain Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. The prompt manner 
in which the order was filled illustrates the facilities of 
the Oneida Community. 


ATTENTION is called to the page advertisement in this 
issue of Reade & Bowler, Cleveland and Pittsburgh, who 
offer for sale the complete works of the Porter Mfg. 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Trade Winning Methods. 


This department will contain a description of approved methods of bringing 
customers to the store by means of newspaper advertising, circulars and such 
special expedients and methods as are found useful by enterprising and progressive 


Hardwaremen. 





A cordial invitation is extended to merchants to co-operate in the effort to 
make it suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 


THE IRON AGE ADVERTISING PRIZE 


COPMIPETITION No. 2. 


In addition to the prize winners in Advertising Com- 
petition No. 2—H. C. Wiseman, Springfield, Ohio; Even- 
son Bros., St. Peter, Minn; E. W. Peterson, with E. P. 
Wis.—the committee refer to the 
advertisements submitted by the following persons as 
entitled to 


Laugesen, Florence, 


Honorable Mention 


on account of the effectiveness, originality and general 

merit of the advertisements submitted by them: 
Clarence C. Archibald, with Barber & Ross, 

dD; ©. 

L. A. Bawer, with Morehouse & Wells Company, De- 
catur, Il. 

Buck & Gobel, Groton, N. Y. 

A. Catlin, Montague, Mich. 

W. Cotgrave Betts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Win. G. Close, W. H. Close Hardware Company, Hib- 
bing, Minn. 


Wash- 
ington, 


C. M. Doxsee, Algona, lowa. 

M. Falkenhainer 
Louis, Mo. 

Arthur D. Ferris, Ferris & Son, South Norwalk, Conn. 

li. S. Fish, Salisbury, Md. 

Il. H. Fleming, with D. H. 
pany, Sedalia, Mo. 

lowle & Hastings, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Hi. H. Gortner of the Hawks Hardware Company, 
Goshen, Ind. 

lL. W. Gumby, Salisbury, Md, 

Kk. W. Herbster, B. IK. Herbster & Son, Prospect, Ohio. 

Chas. IF. Hoffman, Hoffman 
Company, 


Farm Machinery Company, St. 


Smith Ilardware Com- 


with Louis 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
\. D, Jones, Springtield, N. Y. 
Iernest L, 
Ne 
John H, Jones, with Shoudy Bros., 
M. l.. Langford, Yazoo City, Miss. 
J. Cameron MeGregor, Caledonia, Ont. 


Hardware 


Jones, with Laven VP. Jones, 


Haverstraw, 


Atlantic, lowa. 


T. W. Rogers, Lamont, Iowa. 

John T. Sanford, Rochester, N. Y. 

M. M. Spalding, Spalding & Graves Hardware Com- 
pany, Towanda, Pa. 

Swank Hardware Company, Johnstown, Pa. 

(. A. Theobald, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘ta Stambaugh-Thompson 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Thomas N. Varick, John B. Varick Company, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

Adolph W. Walter, with Byron E. Walter, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Walter Weed, Weed & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jas. F. Wright, Worthington, Ohio. 


Thompson, Company, 


ADVERTISING FOR PROFIT.—No. 6 


RY H. Cc. W. 


DiscouNTING BILts.—It is said a man can perpetuate 


his memory for the longest possible time after death— 


by dying in debt. And yet does it ever occur to most of 
us that one of the cleverest, best and most lasting adver- 


tisements that can be given a business arises from the 





discounting one’s bills ? It is known by everybody inter- 
ested in very short order—by the purchaser of goods as 
well as by those who have goods to sell you. It is known 
that such houses are able to buy goods, as a rule, on a 
closer margin than does the house that pays when it 
can, or when it wants to; and it is conceded that the mer- 
chant who spot cashes every invoice that offers 2 per 
cent. will sell goods closer than his neighbor. 

Payinc Locat BiILtis.—No one thing in your own city 
so much favors you—brings you so many friends—in ad- 
dition to the above; as paying promptly and with a smile 
everything that bas to be paid. ‘The man who is so 
gifted and so built that he will cheerfully pay every debt, 
every subscription, contribution or promised obligation, 
smiling the while and asking that you come again, is 
slowly (and not so slowly either) and surely doing some 
of his very best work along the line of advertising his 
business to the world. Such men we regret to say are 
rather than otherwise, and are sufficiently spoken 
of and talked about—to make the matter a principle—if 
not from choice then from policy. 


rare, 


Practical Suggestions. 


GETTING Back TO MORE Usvuat Lines of advertising 
there are methods and ways of using every active por- 
tion of one’s business, so that it may be better known, be 
continually taiked of and grow steadily in spite of seem- 
ing negligence as to sheets of paper and spread eagle ex- 
pense, and with many of these ways practically no ex- 
pense need attach. 
One of the best, perhaps, is the medium of 


The Office. 


Just Here we try to make it count for a great deal. 
We never let a day go by, on which our bookkeeper, in 
getting out his invoices to various factories and person 
uges, does not insert some readable slip or folder con- 
cerning a specialty, and furnished gratis for the purpose 
Another day all invoices—and 
town of our class 


by makers of the goods, 


they are many in a have stamped 


across them with rubber stamp for the purpose this: 
Twist Drills in Stock. 


When we put in a stock of these some years ago we sold 
some $70 to $80 worth the first year, but with the above 
and other methods have increased the sales until they 
now reach nearly $2000 yearly. The following: 


WE SE11....... 


Hoyt’s Leather Belt 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


used in the same way, and in connection with business 
letters and other matter has more than doubled what 
was already a fair trade in the business. The same 
method has been taken up where other lines were slow 
and where something of the kind is needed as a con- 
stant reminder. In opposition to a good concern we 
some time ago placed an agency for Lard Oils in barrel 
lots or shipments, knowing at the time it would be a long 
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pull and up hill work to establish a trade, by constant HARDWARE MERCHANTS’ ADVERTISING 1 
reminders such as this CUTS 


Among late additions to our Iine of cuts intended for 


{ ARD Oll the use of Hardware merchants in their local advertis- Y ie 
a : 


Date... 40/3... a), ae 
Number 1. SF FO yi" iy 
ee Wt, 
Extra No. 1 Winter Strained “#2 g Mal | 
} } . ' ith 


kept up, and used continually and mostly from the office, 
we have been more than satisfied with the growth of 
the business, and all of it at a nominal expense for rub- 


ber stamps. 
Hard Work, 


AND CLOSE WATCHING as to detail is required if these 
“little things” are always attended to, but it can be done, 
and before closing this series, in one of the articles, I want 
to say something as regards the proper personage to in- 
trust with this sort of work, and as tom whether it neces- 
sarily belongs to the proprietor or not. 





Another Experience. 


Some years ago we were selling as a usual quota pos- 
sibly 15 to 20 barrels of Linseed Oil yearly, and felt it was 
not enough. Through one of the makers we made an 
arrangement for warehousing it, and began a campaign 
of printed postal cards twice a week—like this: 


WARE-HOUSERS 
PURE LINSEED OIL. 











We quote you to day. Lowest mill price. 
SE ee ee 38c. 
og es ee 40c. 
Price guaranteed, Quality guaranteed. Awee, he 
= Ce Re i le 7 ) <->, 
which proved highly satisfactory, this thing alone, in / So SRN QRa 
connection with our store talk, increasing our sales until 
last year they reached for us 250 barrels all told. No, 52.—TJ rice, 50 Cents. 
We occasionally get out postal cards similar to in 
closed, and send to small local and out of town dealers, ing, are those shown herewith, Nos. 51, 52 and 53. They 
the results helping us largely in quantity buying: relate, it will be observed, to Guns, Bird Cages and 
a er 1897, 5 
GENTLEMEN : BH li 
Kindly give us your orders for “Black Jack” Stove Polish. : 
: 
The largest package and best polish on earth at 75 cents per dozen. 
Give us your orders for cheap Whips—see stock and prices. 


And for Tarred Corn Twine at lowest mill prices. 

Let us job you your Hand Forged Corn Knives. 

We sell you Wrapping Twine less than anybody. 
Carry the best line of cheap Pocket Cutlery in the city. 
Keep your money at home—with prices as low as any. 


Come and see us. | 
THE SPRINGFIELD HARDWARE CoO. 





They do not vary much from the above, only that we Pocket Cutlery respectively, and are offered at 50 cents ( ; 
find it pays much better to quote prices, and do not hesi- _— each. i . 
tate to do so on all occasions. A circular showing many of the cuts we are prepared 
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to supply has recently been issued and will be forwarded 
on application. 


The cuts shown herewith, and any others in the series, 





No, 53.—P rice, 50 Cents. 


will be sent postpaid on receipt of price by David Wil- 
liams Company, 232-238 William street, New York. 


Parcels Post to Germany. 


PARCELS POST CONVENTION between the 
A United States and the German Empire became 
effective October 1, and promises to be of great value to 
merchants and individuals in this country. It provides 
for the establishment of a parcels post system of ex- 
changes between the two countries, relating only to mail 
matter, not however interfering with existing arrange- 
ments under the Universal Postal Convention. 

This agreement admits to the mails articles of mer- 
chandise and mail matter—except letters, postal cards 
and written matter of all kinds—that are admitted un- 
der any conditions to the domestic mails of the country 
of origin, except that no packet must exceed 11 pounds 
in weight, nor the following dimensions: Greatest length 
in any direction, 3 feet 6 inches; greatest length and girth 
combined, 6 feet, and must be so wrapped or inclosed as 
to permit their contents to be easily examined by cus- 
toms oflicers and by postmasters duly authorized to do so. 

Nothing of the nature of personal correspondence can 
accompany, be written on or inclosed with any parcel. 

No parcel may contain parcels intended for delivery at 
an address other than that borne by the parcel itself. 

Packages under this convention are subject in the 
of destination to all customs duties and all cus- 
toms regulations in force in that country for the protec- 
tion of its customs revenues, and to the following rates 
of postage, which shall in all cases be fully prepaid—viz.: 
In the United States, for a parcel not exceeding 1 pound 
in weight, 12 cents, and for each additional pound or 
fraction of a pound, 12 cents. The sender of each pack- 
a customs declaration upon a special form 
provided for the purpose. 


country 


age must make 


Packages will be delivered to addressees in this country 
of destination free of charge for postage, but the cus- 
toms duties will be collected on delivery, and the country 
of destination may collect from the addressees for interior 
service and delivery a sum not exceeding 5 cents in the 
United States, or 20 pfennigs, in the German Empire, on 
each single parcel of whatever weight. Simple forms 
for filling out by senders, giving a description of parcel, 
contents, value and amount of customs charges, are pro- 
vided by the post office department. 

The advantages of this method of samples, 
&e., are referred to in the following letter from a gentle- 
man in Hamburg identified with American interests: 


sending 


It may not be generally known among American man- 
ufacturers that they can now send packages containing 
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samples or merchandise up to 5 kilos (about 11 pounds 
American) in weight by the United States mail from 
New York to Germany, and it would therefore be desir- 
able to call the attention of your subscribers to this fact, 
since it means a saving of a great deal of annoyance, and 
of money, to both the sender and the receiver of the 
package. 

Heretofore the sending of small packages from the 
United States to Germany, and vice versa, has not alone 
been very troublesome and expensive, but has given a 
chance to the local agents of the American express com- 
panies to add a number of charges on prepaid packages, 
which frequently amounted to considerably more than 
the expressage itself. This has caused receivers of pack- 
ages to decline to accept them, and it has usually led to 
delay and complaints. 

It would therefore be well for manufacturers and ex- 
porters to know that hereafter the United States mail is 
the safest and the cheapest way to send a 10-pound pack- 
age to Germany. 

Everybody knows that to introduce a new article it is 
important that samples should be received cheaply and 
promptly, and there should not be any controversies at 
the start, and therefore the importance of the new meas- 
ure and the advantages of same cannot be overestimated. 
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J. W. Black. 


W. BLACK of Burhans & Black Company, Syra- 
cuse, the recently elected president of the New 
York State Association of Hardware Jobbers, began his 
career in the Hardware business at the age of 17, being 
employed at that time by Thomas Merriam, later Mer- 
riam & Gregory. After seven years’ service with that 
concern, Merriam & Gregory vacated the store they had 
occupied, and Mr. Black, with J. D. Wagner, a nephew of 
Senator Wagner of the Wagner Palace Car Company, en- 
tered into a copartnership, renting and occupying the old 
stand of Merriam & Gregory. After a business experi- 
ence of eight months, H. N. Burhans, who was in busi- 
ness at the time, became one of the firm, and they have 
continued their connection ever since. 

During this period Burhans & Black Company have 
purchased the firms of Everson & Co., Parshall & Searle 
Company, D. D. Gregory, and have absorbed the firm of 
P, J. Mack & Co. The business is now incorporated, H. 





President New York State Association of Hardware Jobbers. 


N. Burhans being president and treasurer and J. W. 
Black vice-president and secretary. Some conception of 
their business is suggested by the maxim “If it’s Hard- 
ware, we have it,” which appears conspicuously on their 
stationery. The company do a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness, mainly wholesale, and cover a large portion of New 
York State. They occupy a store 300 x 36 feet, five 
stories high. 

Mr. Black is.referred to as an up-to-date merchant, 
enterprising and progressive, shrewd, sagacious and a 
thorough gentleman. As illustrating Mr. Black’s sagac- 
ity, a salesman, recalling an episode in the career of the 
Nail combination a few years ago, referred to the fact 
that when dissolution was known to be assured, and only 
something like a month of the pool’s existence remained, 
Mr. Black coolly purchased several thousand kegs of 
Nails, on the theory that almost every concern would 
run down their stock and there would for a time be a 
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shortage for immediate delivery. This proved to be the 
case, and the venture was successful. 

In view of Mr. Black’s position and character and the 
esteem in which he is held, his selection as president of 
the association is recognized as an eminently fitting one, 
and the continuance of the success and usefulness of the 
association may be anticipated under his administration. 


oe 


Requests for Catalogues, &c. 


OECHER & KNAPP is the style of a new firm just 
B starting in the Hardware and plumbing business at 
Spring Valley, N. Y. They request catalogues and trade 
literature pertaining to these lines from manufacturers 
and jobbers. 


Frank S. Dean has opened a new store at Amsterdam, 
N. Y., carrying a line of general Hardware, Stoves, Iron 
and Stee! and Carriage Hardware. His store is 115 feet 
long by 24% feet wide, with basement. Mr. Dean has 
had 20 years’ experience in this line, having been for- 
merly connected with Larrabee & Barnes, now J. E. Lar- 
rabee, and for the past 15 years with De Graff & Kline. 
He will be 
sheets, &e. 


pleased to receive catalogues, discount 


The Nelsonville Hardware Company, Nelsonville, Ohio, 
have been incorporated, with a capital of $8000, by W. 
A. Carpenter, H. Furmis, J. E. Carpenter, L. F. Car- 
penter and I. 8S. Carpenter. They are retailers of Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Agricultural 
Implements, Sporting Goods and Furniture, and advise 
us that they would appreciate copies of catalogues, &¢ 
from the trade. 


Tinware, 


” 


OO ——— 


Meeting of Woven Wire Fence 
Manufacturers. 


EPRESENTATIVES of 28 Woven Wire Fence fac- 
tories attended the regular semi-annual meeting 

of the National Association of Woven Wire lence Manu- 
facturers at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, 10th and 11th inst. This was the 
first regular meeting of the association since the organi- 
zation was effected May 25. 
tion, as reported at 


The object of the associa- 
the time the organization was per- 
fected, is “ to advance the interests of Wire Fence manu- 
facturers by all lawful and methods.” E. F. 


Shellaberger, president of the De Kalb Fence Company 


proper 


of De Kalb, LL, is president of the association, and E. 
E. Kilmer, president of the Kilmer Wire Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, is secretary. Secretary Kilmer stated that the 
association took no action with regard to prices, but 
that the price of Wire Fence must of necessity follow the 
price of Wire, which, as all are aware, has advanced 
nearly 100 per cent. The advances, he said, would be 
made individually and not by concerted action of the 
association. 
es 


Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 


A. J. JORDAN CUTLERY CoMPANY, St. Louis, Mo.: II- 
lustrated catalogue and price-list of fine Cutlery, Solid 
Silverware, Silver Plated Ware and American Cut Glass, 
of which they are manufacturers, wholesalers, importers 
and retailers. The catalogue comprises over 100 copiously 
illustrated pages. 


STaTE Line TAtc Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Circular and price-list relating to D. M. Steward’s patent 
Acetylene Burners. 

NORTH CAROLINA MICA COMPANY, Boston and Chi- 
cago: Catalogue and price-list of Mica Specialties, such 
as Kant Krack Chimneys, Canopies for lamp chimneys 
and gas globes, Candle Shade Protectors, Reflectors, &c. 


Tuomas Murprnuy, Angola, Ind.: Price-list of select 


young Hickory Handles. 
THE AVERY STAMPING Company, Cleveland, 
Catalogue illustrating Never-Break Sled Skates. 


Ohio: 
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Tables Comparing Weight of Black 
and Smokeless Powders. 


DEAL MFG. COMPANY, New Haven, Conn., have 
I issued a circular, presenting two tables comparing 
weight of Black and various Smokeless Powders. 
These tables are referred to as the result of considerable 
labor on the part of the company, and have been sub- 
mitted to each of the different Powder manufacturers, 
who have signified their approval of them, declaring in a 
certified statement that they have tested the Ideal Meas- 
ures, models 1899, with their Powders, and find when 
the measures are set in accordance with these tables they 
are correct for their various Powders, and recommend- 
ing these measures and tables. One table compares the 
weight (by grains) of bulk measure of Black Powder 
with the same bulk measure of Smokeless Powders. The 
other table compares the weight (in grains) of drachm 
(measure) of Black Powder with the same measure of 
Smokeless Powders. The tables do not compare the 
relative strength of the Powders, the company suggest- 
ing that such information be obtained from the manu- 
facturers. 


_— 
oe 


Among the Hardware Trade. 


August Warken has sold out his business at La 
Grange, 'Texas, to J. W. Holloway. 





The Hardware store of Cline Bros., Logansport, Ind., 
was destroyed by fire a short time since, and five men 
were injured by the explosion of a keg of powder. The 
firm are closing out their damaged stock, and ordering 
new goods, and will soon be ready for business again in 
a new building. 


W. R. Daskam & Co., Houghton, Mich., are erecting 
a new building for their business. 


Tischart & Mosack, Forty-seventh street near Hal- 
sted, Chicago, Ill, have dissolved partnership in the 
Hardware business, Mr. Mosack retiring. L. P. Tis- 
chart will continue under the style of Tischart Hard- 
ware Company. 


The Edward Cavanagh Company, 2547-2553 Notre 
Dame street, Montreal, Canada, have made considera- 
ble addition to their store room during the present year 
by putting up a building on unoccupied ground next 
their old premises. The new part is taken up with a 
complete sample room of all sorts of Mechanics’ Tools 
and Sporting Goods, of which they intend making a 
specialty. Trade in all branches of their business, which 
includes Builders’ and General Hardware, Stoves, 
Paints, Oils and Coal, has been exceptionally good dur- 
ing the year. 


kh. S. Patrick, a member of the firm of Patrick & 
Luthe Company, wholesalers of Hardware, at -Des 
Moines, Iowa, has purchased the stock of Geo. P. Cook, 
at Nevada. This is said to be the oldest established 
Hardware business in Story County, having been 
started by T. E. Alderman in 1854, and operated at the 
same stand ever since. The store will be conducted 
under the style of R. S. Patrick & Co. The stock has 
been more than doubled, and it is intended to refit the 
store about January 1 next. 


Henry & Clayton have succeeded Clayton Hardware 
Company, Central City, Neb. 


The store of Humphrey & Vanston, Mesquite, Texas, 
was robbed on the Ist inst. of a quantity of Cutlery. 


Johnson & Billingsley is the style of a new firm at 
Paris, Texas. They are retailers of Shelf Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting 
Goods, &c. 


The Tennessee Hardware Company, Covington, 
Tenn., have been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5000. The company are retailers of Hardware, Stoves, 
Implements, &c., and expect to move into new quarters 
on January 1 next. 


The Hardware store of C. H. Goss, St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., was badly damaged by fire and water a short time 
since. Mr. Goss was insured for $4200. 


Andrew Kuster, Edon, Ohio, has sold his business to 
Geo. M. Swaney, who is continuing under his own name. 
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Geo. Appling has purchased the Hardware business. 
of G. M. Saddler, Louise, Texas, and to it has added a 
general line of merchandise. 


F. J. Kovar, recently elected county treasurer, has 
disposed of his business in Colby, Kan., to Landreth & 
Foote, who are continuing at the old stand. 


Robbins & Riley, Keokuk, Iowa, have been succeeded: 
by Huckins Bros. & Martin. 


Joel W. Luck has bought the business of W. B. Pal- 
mer & Bro., Salisbury, Mo. 


Halyard Hardware Company, wholesale and retail, 
Joplin, Mo., have lately erected a warehouse, and con- 
template making other additions to their facilities in 
the near future. 


T. L. Hollingsworth and Temple Hardware Com- 
pany, Temple, Texas, have consolidated their interests 
under the former style. The business is both whole 
sale and retail and Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting Goods, 
Paints, Oils, Queensware, &c., are handled. The front- 
age of the establishment is 60 feet, and the floor space 
aggregates more than 20,000 square feet. 


J. Mintorn has sold out his business in Dickens, 
Texas, to Samuel G. Flook, who will continue at the old 
stand. 


F. G. Pollock has purchased the Hardware store of 
Chas. R. Dodge, at Vandalia, Mich. 


Norris, Lockett & White are successors to Bank 
Hardware Company, at Henderson, Ky. 


Charles T. Woodward has purchased the interest of 
E. C. Barbour, formerly treasurer of the S. S. Wood- 
ward Hardware Company, Carlinville, Ill. Mr. Bar- 
bour will remove to Oklahoma. 


Maurice Walton Hardware Company, Augusta, Ga., 
have just moved into new quarters with 10,000 square 
feet of floor space. The establishment is equipped with 
new and improved fixtures throughout. Besides doing 
a retail business they give special attention to jobbing, 
and carry Hardware, Agricultural Implements, Tinware, 
Seales, Harness, &c. 


Matt. Stewart & Co., wholesale and retail dealers in 
Hardware, at Memphis, Tenn., owing to their growing 
business and the inadequacy of their former quarters 
on Second street, have removed to the three-story build- 
ing, 234 Main street, where they have a spacieus and 
neatly arranged store. The firm have been in business 
since 1887, and consist of William, James and “ Big 
Matt” Stewart, who have built up a large and increas- 
ing trade. 


E. E. Flippen has purchased the wholesale and retail 
stock of the J. P. Smith Hardware Company, Waco, 
Texas, and will continue under his own name. 


The store of Manchester & Carlstrom, at Burnside, 
Iowa, was robbed a short time since. 


Strong Hardware Company of Strong, Maine, have 
opened a branch store at Phillips, Maine, under the man- 


agement of Fred. C. Bangs and Harry E. Bell. It will 
be conducted under the style of Bangs & Bell. A retail 
business will be done in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves and Tinware, Farm Implements, Sporting 
Goods, Bicycles, &c. 


J. G. Romack has succeeded Price & Romack in the 
Hardware business at Sharpsville, Ind. 


M. F. Koenig has succeeded the Barber-Koenig 
Mfg. Company, Hazleton, Pa., and will continue the 
manufacturing and retail business under his own name. 
About a year and a half ago a retail store was opened 
on the main street of the city, and lately the stock was 
removed to a more desirable location, where a general 
line of Shelf Hardware, Sporting and Athletic Goods, 
&e., is carried. The front part of the new store has 
been fitted up with the Warren shelving, and the bal- 
ance of the room with the Koch adjustable store fit- 
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tings. Gradually the line of Shelf Hardware carried 
will be increased. Mr. Koenig will also continue the 
manufacture of the Excelsior Baking and Roasting 
Pans, the Common Sense Broom Holders and a line of 
Wire Garment Hangers for the Hardware, clothing 
and laundry trade. 


Dickinson & Leonard, Lebanon, Va., have sold out to 
H. H. Dickinson & Son. 


Lowell Hardware Company, Janesville, Wis., have 
purchased the stock formerly carried by John P. Coffey, 
at Whitewater. 


Londigan Bros., Decatur, Ark., have sold out their 
—. to 8S. P. Londigan, who will continue at the old 
stand. 


The Hardware establishment of A. S. Raymer, South 
Omaha, Neb., was robbed of $100 worth of goods a 
short time since. 


Colliver & Darnall are successors to Colliver & Huff- 
man, at Bainbridge, Ind. 


Fifty-one dollars’ worth of goods were stolen from 
the store of Phillips Bros., Deer ‘Creek, LL, several 
weeks since. 


Kerkhaf & Wituliet have succeeded J. B. Van Ort in 
the Hardware, Steve and Sporting Goods business at 
Holland, Mich. 


i } A. Ward, Searcy, Ark., has sold out to J. E. Lighth 
0. 


E. H. Bagley has opened up a new store at Lydon- 
ville, Vt., with Geo. S. Hickey as manager. The stock 
carried consists of Shelf Hardware, Stoves and Tin- 
ware. 


Emmons-Hawkins Hardware Company, Huntington, 
N. Y., have been incorporated with a capital of $60,000, 
the incorporators being C. D. Emmons, J. L. Hawkins, 
E. V. Carter, D. W. &mmons and E. 8S. Emmons. The 
business is principally wholesale, the stock comprising 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agri- 
cultural Implements. Sporting Goods, &c. The com- 
pany are also putting in a full line of Natural Gas 
Stoves, Heaters, Ranges, &c. They also conduct a 
plumbing department. 


Joseph C. Bevis has purchased the wholesale and re- 
‘tail Hardware business of Bevis Bros., Harrison, Ohio. 


Tomlinson & Turner have succeeded R. H. Tomlin- 
son, at Mooreville, N. C. They have nearly doubled the 
stock, and will add Buggies, Wagons, Saddles, Harness, 
Mowing Machines, &c., to their present assortment of 
Hardware, Stoves and Tinware. 


Kelley Bros. have succeeded D. W. Dugan, at Dia- 
mond, Mo. 


W. R. Daskan & Co. opened up'in the Hardware, 
Plumbing and Tinsmithing business, at Houghton, Mich., 
on the 18th ult. 


J. M. Black has bought the stock of Hardware, Tin- 
ware, &c., of F. N. Lee, at Harlem, N. D. 


Kech & Young have succeeded Gilham & Sons, at To- 
ronto, Kan. The new proprietors will enlarge the stock 
thus acquired. 


Tienken & Case are successors to Case & Cook, at 
Rochester, Mich. About $2000 worth of goods have 
been added to the old stock. 


J. M. Miner is successor to Sands & Miner, at Thorn- 
burg, Iowa, dealers in Hardware, Stoves, Buggies, &c. 


Leech & White, Richland, Iowa, have sold out to A. 
B. Williams, who subsequently closed out the stock. 


John B. Holley has sold his interest in the H. S. Bettes 
Hardware Company, Paris, Texas, to Messrs. Bettes and 
Dickinson. 


J. BE. Clark & Co., Osawatomie, Kan., have made im- 
provements in their store, and are building a two-story 
warehouse, 26 x 70 feet. 


Laughener & Co. have moved into their new store at 
Caroapolis, Pa. Heller’s steel shelf boxes are used 
throughout the store, all oak fronts, antique finish. 
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Miscellaneous Notes. 
Baldwin Gas Lamp. 


In describing the Baldwin gas lamp for bicycles last 
week we referred to the burner as a lava tip, projecting 
u round flame horizontally. It has been decided to use 
instead «a buruer of hardened brass, so drilled that with 
almost perfect combustion there is no tendency to car- 
bonize. Aside from this point the new burner so con- 
nects with the reflector that it holds the latter firmly to 
the body of the lamp by means of a flange on the burner 
which is turned from solid hardened brass. This is re- 
ferred to as a decided improvement over the former 
method of holding the tip in with white lead and screw- 
ing the back of the reflector to the body of the lamp, 
there being too little metal for the purpose at the back of 
the reflector to hold if the lamp was ill used. The lamp 
is put on the market by Hermann Boker & Co., 101 and 
103 Duane street, New York. 


Reliable and Peerless Cork Screws. 


Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, New 
York, have now ready for the trade the Reliable and 
Peerless compound lever cork screws, which were for- 
merly handled by the Maltby, Henley Company, whose 
hardware business Smith & Hemenway Company re- 
cently bought. As now made the Peerless will have a 
solid stem, which insures a pulling of the cork perfectly 
straight and without fracturing the neck of the bottle, it 
being as now made practically a new article. They are 
put up singly in a nice package. 

eS - 


Little Wonder Clothes Line Tightener. 





The accompanying cut represents a clothes line tight- 
ener, made of iron with wood handles, and taking up 
but 6 inches of space. It is designed to tighten clothes 
lines after being put up, and is left in position until 
after the clothes are taken down. The manufacturer 
remarks that the tightener has leverage enough to break 





Little Wonder Clothes Line Tightener. 


an ordinary line with ease, and that it works equally 
as well on wire lines as on rope, also that repeated 
turns of the tightener will take up any amount of slack 
in a line. The tightener is designed for use without the 
ordinary poles or props. It is designed to retail at 10 
cents, and is referred to as being cheap, strong and very 
durable. The tightener is manufactured by J. S. Bol- 
ton, Moline, Ill. 


oo 


Never-Break Sled Skates. 


The accompanying cut represents sled skates, put on 
the market by the Avery Stamping Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The skates are made especially for the use 
of younger children whose ankles are not strong 
enough to stand up on skates with one runner, the ob- 








Never-Break Sled Skates. 


ject being to obviate the danger of spraining the chil- 
dren’s ankles. It is remarked that even older per- 
sons can use these skates, thus enabling a multitude of 
people heretofore unable to skate to enjoy this winter 
sport. The skates are made at present in four sizes— 
viz., 6, 7, 8 and 9 inches long, nicely plated, complete 
with straps, packed one pair in a box. Patents are 
pending, and trade-marks have been allowed in this 
country and abroad on “Never-Break” and “Sled 
Skates.” 
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Never-Break Post Hole Diggers. 


The Avery Stamping Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are 
putting on the market the post hole digger herewith 
illustrated. The diggers are referred to as being made 
from high carbon steel, and as free from interior or ex- 
terior projections which would hold the soil being 








Never-Break Post Hole Diggers. 


dug, insuring a clean cut into the ground and also clean 
delivery of soil. The handles are of strong ash, and of 
large size to give a sure grip. There is an arrangement 
on the digger to keep the handles from coming to- 
gether, thereby preventing the bruising or cutting of the 
operator's knuckles. The manufacturers refer to the 
comparative rapidity with which the tool digs, and 
state that they are especially adapted to use on railroads 
and by fence builders and farmers; also that the diggers 
will work in sand, gravel or clay soil. 


—_ 
— 





Foot Hold Dust Pan. 
The cut herewith shown is of a foot hold dust pan 
put on the market by Keen & Hagerty Mfg. Company, 





Foot Hola Dust Pan. 


Baltimore, Md. In use the left foot is placed on the 
foot hold; stepping naturally on it causes the front or 
edge of the pan to press closely to the floor. To remove 
the pan from place to place, at the same time taking up 
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the dirt, the broom is placed on the front of the pan and 
the pan is lifted with the toe. The broom steadies the 
pan and prevents the dirt falling out. 


- 
_ 


The Bown Cycle Rack. 





A bicycle rack of convenient and attractive form is 
being manufactured by the Bown Machine Works, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. An illustration is given herewith. It 
is made of steel, strongly riveted and bolted, but can be 
quickly taken apart and packed in small space for ship- 
ping. It is mainly designed for the use of merchants, 
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The Bown Cycle Rack. 


to be placed in front of their stores for the accommoda- 
tion of customers. Above the rack is a signboard, 15 x 
24 inches, on which a merchant’s name can be painted. 


Se 


The Griffin Improved Pressed Steel Shelf 
Bracket. 


The Griffin Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa., are offer- 
ing the steel pressed shelf bracket here shown. The 
chief aim in designing the bracket was to obtain the 





The Griffin Improved Pressed Steel Shelf Bracket. 


maximum strength and rigidity of the steel. The angle 
piece has an endless bead or corrugation around the 
edge, with embossed screw holes to strengthen the 
piece where most needed. The brace, it is explained, is 
formed in a sort of tubular shape as the best form to 
withstand a bending strain. The parts are fastened to- 
gether by prongs or tenons on the brace being inserted 
into slots in the angle and turned over to make a double 
clinch joint. This arrangement, the manufacturers state, 
makes a very strong and durable fastening, one that 
will not pull out or become loosened. The brackets 
are made in all the usual sizes from 4 x 5 to 16 x 18 
inches, finished in black enamel, and are packed for the 


trade in strong cardboard boxes of one-half and one. 


dozen each, according to size. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED OCTOBER 17, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
oods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer are printed in Italics, and the prices named 
represent those current in the market as obtainable by 
‘he fair retail Hardware trade, whether from manufac- 


rurers or jobbers. 


They apply to such quantities of goods 
1g are usually purchased by retail merchants. 


Very 


small orders and broken packages often command higher 
prices, while lower prices are frequently given to larger 


puyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 
ers, Who are responsible for their correctness. They 


isually represent the prices 


to the small trade, lower 


prices being obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manu- 


facturers or jobbers. 





1899. 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market, 
while many advanced prices are announced by the manu- 
facturers, lower prices are often made by the wholesale trade 
who have stocks on hand purchased at former quotations. 

Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 


dresses 


of manufacturers see the advertising columns 


and also THe [RON AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (April 6, 
1899), which gives a classified list of the products of our 


advertisers and thus serves 


as @ DIRECTORY of the Iron, 


Hardware and Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new 


edition of ‘‘ Standard Hard- 


ware Lists ’’ has been issued and contains the list prices 


of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering 


these quotations as correct 


Retail Hardware Merchants. 


and as useful as possible to 





Aajusters Blind— 

Domestic, # doz. $3.00. . ~-884@383168 108 

NOM Dcntihs kis tenaghsxesssarkhteet <9" 

Zi iamerman’ ’s—See Fasteners. or ae 

Window Stop— 

Ives’ Patent. ide fanekanenss anne 

Taplin’s PABGGEIOR,.cc5056- cccncoccoe 50% 
Ammunition—see Caps, Car- 

tridges, Shells, &c. 

Anvils—-American— 

Eagle Anvils.........+..-++s # D i ty 

Hay-Budden, Wrought........ 

Boreamnse brand, Wrought. ~-oineone 

BAMBOD. ... 26. . 20+ scecererscees 

Trenton, Wrought... evecsesces Db A 4 

Imported— 

Armitage’s Mouse Hole........ meet 
seminar, I Gicnotienssstneceneawe Gome 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00........++++ +-.20% 
Apple Parers—See Parers, 

Appie, &ce. 
Augers and Bits— 


Common Double Spur....70@10@754 
Boring Machine Augers,.........-. 
_ aon 


T0@70e5s 
Jennings’ Pattern 
Auger Bits...... coe 10@ H0e1085% 


Ford’s Auger and Car B 
ad {ne 1g40810810¢ 

Forstner Pat. Aneet ) a a 
co. E. Jennings & Co.: 

No. 10 ext. lip. R. Jennings’ ls et soikiog 

No. 80. m. Sensing List. 50k 0@005 
Russell SOREN 5.5. -cccescee & LO&e 
L’'Hommedieu ar Sen eeerre % 


Car Bits, 12-in, twist.... 





Pugn’s Blacg............. 20% 
Push’s Fema od Pattern -35% 
Bnell’s A Bite. ..cd0s0 Se 
Snoell’s Be! ‘Hangers’ I 5U% 
Snell’s Car Bite............. & 10&5@70% 


WwW AS ad 8 Senne’ — ine enaaa. 19 


eeeeeee eee stew erereeee 


Bit Stock Drilis— 
Standard List .....60#@10@10@70&5% 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $18; large, $26..... ...... 
Lavigne’s Clark’s —. No. 1, # 


doz., #26; 4 2 eee 50&10% 
Steer’s No. 1 , $26; No. $18... .40@40&5% 
40@40&1 


Gimlet Bits— 


Common Double Cut..gro. $2.75@3.25 
German Pattern...... gro. $5.00@5.50 
Double Cut, makers’ we Tiaetcawl 


Hollow Augers— 
ponmey’s, omen ete + - a ata $18. 
DOUGIRED’ .cccoseccece socdee Soigeedusee los 


Ship Augers and Bits— 
a r++ ++-40810@ 408 08105 





Suell’s,.... eercccesse 40@10& 108 
'Hommediet rose 15810@ 1581 08108 
Watrous’. o shanwecepnrcsben 40@40&10% 


Awl Hafts, Bee Hafts, Awl. 
Awis— 
— Auwls: 

TS ee gro. $2.75@3.10 
Unhandled, Rhiouldered gro.638@6éc 
Unhandled, Patent..... gro. 66@70c 

Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent....gro. 81@3hc 
Unhandled, Shouldered.gro.65@70c 
cratch Auwls : 
Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@‘4.00 
Handled, Socket..gro. $11.50@ 12.00 


Awl and Tool Sets—scee 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— a 
First ity, best brands.$6.00@6.25 
First ity, other brdnds$s 5.50@5.75 
‘obbers’ Special Brands : 
Seed Saeie pees + oeess onl 25 
Best Quality ...........-$5.50@5.75 
Cheap, ‘Handled Ares .-.Hh-25@5.00 
Beve rd, add 25c doz. 
M 
Jato eines prices are now usually 





Axle Grease—See Grease, Axle. 


Axles— 

Iron, Steel, 
Concord, loose collar...644c 6 c¢ 
Concord, solid collar... .634c 6%4c 
No.1 Common. ncacastin 0 ie 
No. 1% Com. New Style... 5¥e Sac 
No. 2, Solid Collar...... 2€ 
Sol BEND Bie 605% sack ce 
Nos. 7,8,11 to 14, 100 sets 
, UE St Sees . 
wh SON .ccwonccaetes 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned.. 






2% cash 10 days. 


D 


RRRRLESS 


. be 
Common and Concord, turned. .lb. &c 
Half Patent..... peeheeeherneee . lb. 9c 


Baiances— 


Sas 
Caldwell low list.....c.ccccccccccccces 2S 
WORMED ccaccisicecce pdeceueuesestasé -60% 


Spri 
Spring Balances ......... - 50@50&5% 
Chatillon’s Light Spe. Balances... 40&10% 





Chatillon Straight Balances... 404 
Chatillon Cire Balances . ...50% 
Cnatillo s’s Large D ai.........0.-00---: 80% 
Barb Wire—sSee Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib., per 1b... 
3 4@Ac 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, °82...... 
S5@LOLS% 
CE Ok Dn sec cosccccctesacecsse 30% 
RT BUD Mvicccmacccteccensessoess 40% 
Beaters— Ege— 
Standaru © 


No. b Steel Handle Dover..# gro. $5.50 
No. 10 Cas. Haudie D .ver..®# gro. 27.00 
No. 10 St-el Handle Dover... # gro. 87.00 
No. 15 Extra Heavy Steet andie, 
# gro $14.00 
Rival, # sro. secncescederecoacedesece $9 Ov 
Taplin Mfg. C 
eo 0, 108, 8 al $5 50; No 10, $7.00; 
13,4 6 of? 50; NO. 150, $14.00; No. 


ou’s, “oe  epogeas oes @ FOZ. $L.75 
onder (S. S. & CO.) ...cscesee. # Oz. 75¢ 
Bellows— 
Blacksmith— 
Standard List -70@70k5% 


Inch.. 30 82 “s 36 $8 10 
Eac 1.$4.25 4.50 5 25 5.75 6.50 7.75 
Extra Length: 

Each. $4.75 5.25 5.75 6.50 7.40 8.75 


See eee eeeeee 









x 
~ 
eee ar: 
nch.. 9 10 11 1, 16 ih 
Den. -$6.15 1-48 8 609.60 12-00 1. 60 3 
en % 
Inch... 6 & » 2B 
Doz.. ** 94:95 4.95 6-50 600 6.75 616 
Cow— 





Lev er ‘amet Pull, Sargent’s 
45&10@45&10&54 
Hand-.- 
Hand Bells. Polixhed.......65@65&10% 
White Metal ......... o..- C5 @65k104 
Nickel Plated....... enteene 50@504 10+ 
SWE .cccccsecccccesse +--+ -60@60&10% 
EMesetiangous— 
‘ee re | lb. 2@2%4c 


50&10@60% 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co , Gongs.65@70% 
Belting 
Rubber— 
Common Standard........70410@75% 
Standard......-..+. es +++. 60410@70% 
Ee aiaaceae 10% 
High A gt +++ 60@60E10% 
Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap ...... sores 
ye al Short pstelione siete 60@ 60k. 
ueesceusees God 10@ 608 10854 
Panes kd bee bs Bo cbs +- 70810% 


Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 





Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 
Brettell Tire Upsetter, $15........... . 50% 
ve River Tire Benders and — 


Bicycle Goods— 


Lane’s Cycle Hanger cRénekneeuccenn 334485" 
Joon 8. ancl 8 Son’s 1899 list : 

—.- ° 

Parts.. 





Bits— 
Anaee, Gimlet, Bit a Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—see Holders. 
Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 


Blind Fasteners —See Fae- 
teners, Blind, 


Blind Staples—sSee Staples, 
Blind. 

Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden ...... T5X5@7ERIOG 
Eddy’s Steel,....... a aaa 60&10@704¢ 
™ “(een 50& 1L0@60¢ 


Ford’s Star Brana, Self Lubricating. .70¢ 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand.. 
50&1 
kane’, s Patent Automatic ae and as 
MN int Kec cciuncuseutnenneomedhenwatd 
sy} 8 Novelty, Mal. Tron. Neen S01 0K 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 


1899 its: 
EN Ee eee sereccccececes eS0S 
Crystal and Embossed ... ......... 40% 
Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common, list Jan.80,'95.50@50&10@..% 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list Oct. 7. °84.. 

75h 10@ 754 108-5% 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list..... 80@S80k 10% 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 30, wr” 


fees eeteee 


1£10@....% 
Machine, list Oct. 1, 199. 508105. 


Not«.—Jobbers’ prices on Bolts are 
now generally lower than manu/factur- 
ers’. 


Door and Shutter— 
Ga Iron Barrel, Round Brass 


i. ee $3 & § 6 8 
Per doz...$0.27 .30 38 48 .66 
Cast Iron Bottom, Jepanned: 
} eer ree oe 10 
POP GOR occsacas $0. 8s 1, “05 1.66 
Ome pee Chain, Flat, ae patel 
ne a 8886 cece 


a $1 10 Pe se Fy 87 
Cast Iron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 

bP OR ER Aaa 8 10 

Per doz.... $0.49 77 88 
Wrought Barrel Brass Knob: 

i ee 4 6 6 8 

Per doz $0. ‘4 50 .61 .70 1.28 


Wrought Barrel . - .70810@75% 
Wrought Barrel, Bronzed. 50@ 50k 10% 4 


Wrought Flush, "B. Mitvenes 50420@ 70% 
Wrought Shutter.... .. 60@60d8 10854 
Wrought Square Neck.604@10410@70% 
Wrought Sunk............ 60@60e¢ 10% 
Ives’ Patent Door......... 624@625¢& 104 
Stove and Plow— 
>. Jeo onan 
Stove, list August 27, 1898. .62 4@.. 
Tire— 


Common, list Feb. 28 a nial 
American Screw Compan 
Norway Phila.. list Oot. 16, *84......70% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16 84... bacicenn til 
Bay State, list Feb. 28, 83. 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16,’84..... at 
le Phila., list Oct. 16, 84 
Ec . list Feb. 28, 83........." 27 ‘ 
Port Chester Bolt & Nut Company 
Empire, list Feb. 28, ’83........ o 500808 
ja sy Phila., list Oct. tae ae 
Norway Phila. list Oct. °84. 








Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, —_ with Handle: 


FnGh...000 1% 1% 2 
Per douz.. * 93. 40 4.50 5.00 660 
oS ae ded. Senne 244 2% 
POP DIR doviccscesee GE 10.28 
Watoryriee SE ae 25@30% 
1, $1.25; No. 2. $1.65; No. 8, $2.50 
et 


Boring Machines—Sce Ma- 
chines, Boring. 
Boxes, Mitre— 
Seavey’s, per doz., $24.00.....cccce0.. 25% 
Braces— 
Note.—Most Braces are sold at net 


prices, 
Common Ball, premceneat 
PII Wh cncnnsenedsagceceacees yt oo 

Fray’s ;Gonains behind betes 5 tyte4 
Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123 veg he 


50&10@60% 
Brackets— 

Cast et me eecee F0L10@ 708 104 

Wrouaoht Steel........ -- 708 10@ 75 R54 

Bradley’s Wire Shelf......... -75£10@804 
Bright Wire Coods—See 

Wire and Wire Goods, 
Broilers— 

Wire Goods Co.............6.- 75@75&10% 
Buckets, Well and Fire— 
See Pails 
Bucks, Saw— 


ee # gro. $22.00 @$24.00 
Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 
Butts— Brass— 


Wrought list Sept., '96..... 25 @3344 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s.........sce0+sse0.50% 
Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad........ 50@10@60% 
Fast Joint, Narrow........60&10 60% 
roan agg baad eo 

Loose Pt 


Mewers Hinges... sevens oTORSQ@76% 
Parliament _—.. waskabe 7085@75% 
Wrought Steel— 

Loose Joint.. 

Table and Back Flaps. . 

Narrow and Broad..... }70@10@754 

Inside — eaawkuaee e 

BOOED We icce <ccnneeese 

Loose Pin. Ball and pa, 7%. 
80@80 





ok 5% 
ronzed Wrought Narrow and Inside 
end DUBE, ccecccvouce 50&10@50&10&54 


Cages, Bird— 
Hendryx, Brass: 
S000. 56 waee, 1100 series..... aeons monet 
PML ittitideasscancencehen ces de 
200, $00, 600 and 900 series. Web 50% 
Hendryx Bronze: 
NID. ccagidvccede -- 40&10@504 
Hendryx Enameled.......... -40&10@50¢ 
Calipers—see Compasses, 


Calks. Toe— 
Burke’s, Une Prong, Blunt..5¢......... 5% 
Burke’s, One Prong. Sharp. .6¢...... 1346 
Burke’s Two Prong. Blunt. oe SORES. % 
Burke’s Two Prong, Sharp.7 "éuoee! 5% 
Can Openers—s‘ee annention 
Cans, Milk— 


Buffalo Pattern: 5 8 


3. 
Illinois Pattern. 8 200 3. 
lowa Pattern... 2.25 3. 
4 


ra 
‘ye 4 


ae 


20 
New York Patt’rn’.75 
Baltimore P. tt’ro2.60 2 90 
Cans, Oil— 
Galvanized Blue Band, 1-gal.. * doz. 


1,.60@$1. 
8. 8S. & Co., Galvanized Family oath 


faucet, 3-gal., A gro. $54, 

; 10-gal., $120.00 

7"? Rid cdkennnnnns e "doz. $1. ‘ps, 20 
niece 


SP. LOPS 
2odss 
io] 


° 
& 


net 





ween seccesseee DEP M 57@60c 


“eae 


(enenagpmn en 


a ere 


Des pay 
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Primers— ey eS | reer eessanweseue 25% — Challenge, # second + eee te Faucets— 
Berdan Primers, $100. ....0+ -+. ++ Clippers— ng a 2.00 $30.00 $40.00 | Cork Lined...... «s+ T0B5Q@208 108 5< 
B. Caps (Sturtevant “shite Chi te Flexible Shaft Company : New Triumph No. eos # doz. mito Metallic Key, Leather Lined....... 
ecercepcccs sO9eeercescccecces Handy Toilet......... ......# doz. $7.20 65210@70< 
alt other ‘primers........ Siciocsgicsn | Yandy Tomes cone. dos: $.40 | Wipcarems V dom «....20 on neneeis $0% | Red Cedar.....+.+sceeceee60Q 50 10k 
Monitor Toilet............ chee a, |) igi aaa a alt $15.00 18. 00| B. &L. B.Co.: 
Carpet Stretchers— Stewart’s Patent.......... ¥ doz. $10.00 | Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, $002 | West’ 
See Stretchers, Carpet. Clips. Axle— P vows s Lock, 's Beertess Tim Koy. 4 * 
Cartridges— Ps, Enterprise Beef Shavers....... .. 250308 ohn Sommer’s Peerless T 


B. B. Caps, Con., Ball Swgd. $1.90 
B. B Caps, Round Ball... $1.12@1 18 
Blank Cartridges: 






SBC F., Gb BD. .ccoe vee eedecces 105% 
38 C. F., $7 00 .-cccseccccccees lOB5% 
22 cal. Rim, $1.50........ o ccc LOR5S 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75...... esecqoee 10&5% 
Central Fire ...... 
Pistol and Rifle.. snece 
Primed Svelis and Bullets...... Lid 
Rim Fire Sporting praseeck 
Rim fire, Military.......-++0..15 155% 
Casters— 
OS re --608 10% | ~J 2s 
PORLG. ccccineeceseness 604 10% | SRE > 
Plate. part Brass. ...60410% { 353 
Phil See 604£10% then 


Martin’s Patent (Phoenix) ....69@A0&5< 
Payson’s Anti-friction Furniture,70&10% 
Payson’s Anti-Friction Truck.. aie 1 
Standard Ball Bearing............. 
Tucker’s Patent, low Fist oconen si@soasx 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain— 
American Coil, Full Casks: 
3-16 4 6-16 % 7-16 % 9-16 
8.75 6.85 5.85 6.00 485 h.75 4.65 
5% 54 " 1 inch. 
4.50 4.40 4.40 4.40 cents per lb, 
Less than Cask lots add a rac per lb, 
German Coil, list July 24,’ 
e0810@ 608106108 
German Halter Chain, list July 24, 
fren ++ -e60L10@ 608 108 108 
Trace, wi agon and Fancy Chains, 
list April, ae 50810@508 1085% 
Jack Chain, list July 10, °93: 
—_ sésnhoeseneeene osopee 50B5@60% 
90406000 poaveneesent® "(6085 @60% 
Gal. Pu mp Chain.. .. 1b. 5@S%e 
Breast. Hitching and Rein ‘Chains 
Covert Sad. Works 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
I: . .veveheuethdnekwieensnesane 85&24 


a cnccccscccecesBOee 
BEOGL. . voccesenccceseccesqsusessepepenne 
PUGER.. .cccccceocesseces oevcce -esecces S5&R2¢ 
Stallioa..... onegces eccvescesocecees B5&24 


Oneida Community : 
Eureka Coll and Halter... .60&*@A5&5¢ 
Ntagara Cofland Haltera.69&5@65£5¢ 
Niagara Cow Ties..........50%5@ i585% 
Am. SOall and Halters... .50&10&5@60% 
ie Ci UE ccnannnssesaniwnne .45@50% 
Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’, Blue........gr0. 50@52c 
Carpenters’, Red --97T0. L5@/72 
Carpenters’, White .....gro. Lo@42c 
See also ‘Cra yons. 


Chalk Lines—see Lines. 
Checks, Door- 


PaPG MAN'S. .cccccesesecses Soorecevecseess 40% 
OGRE TAR. . ccccccncevecssevcccsesced 50108 
Eclipse....... srsececccesesesse OUGOURILOS 
Chisels— 
Socket Framing and Firmer 
Standard List. eennee -70210@752 108 
| See 30% 
ae Peet onecsdeensdeessisenennasil 
secceces cesses O@T5R5RE 
we i i: White. cercoseccccoces -30@3' oads 
Tanged— 
Tanged -tetmetes Spaaneane LO 10@50% 
Buck 4 eocececccccces cvcee BE 
Charies Buck.................... scenes 30< 
cei. White. Tanged..... oovees -25&56 
Cold— 
Cold Chisels, good quality lb. 1,@16c 
Cold Chisels, fair quality..... lb, 12¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary....... lb. 8@9c 
Chucks— 


Drill Chucks............. —_ 
Independent Lathe Chucks 

Iknproved Planer Caucks. 
Universal Lathe Chucks... J 
Face Plate Jaws...........0 secs +52. 35% 





Union Mfg. Co.: 
Ee 40% 
SOE. onde -enpasecedesseneseeana 30 
TE ion ine cainhsGakunnuiel S34gt 
i ccncbeetne onsehitaeenennal 40¢ 
i a eNEee a 
SPL, on coutnnse oneun esbonuninsbe 40¢ 
Face Plate JawS.........cesee ouewedl 35s 
Clamps— 

Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@20&5<¢ 

Adjustable, Stearng’...... ......+. 30% 


Cabinet, Sargent’s .... 45810508 104 
Oarriage Makers’, P., S. & W. Co. 408106 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent’ Dcbunen 
50&10@50&10&5¢ 
Besly, Parallel............ S34k 104 
Lineman’s, Utica tite — & T.ol 


cecameiies Walk— 
Star Socket, All Steel. ....8 doz. $4.00 net 
Star Shank, All Steel....® doz. $3.75 net 


en Butchers’— 
Foster Bros 5 EE a Ee oes 
. Os 
Nichols Bros., Flat bdl. ‘Sos; “Ra. hal; ive 
Fayette R. Piumb.. 
PS. &@W....... 2 Saieabassign ox 





Eagle and Superior 4% and 5-16 
inch..... ‘ 708 10@7! 5t 
Norway, 4 ‘and 5-16 inch., -70@70k5% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &c. 


Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list (Globe, Kerosene, 
Lever Bibbs, Racking, &c.). .. 
70@ 70k 5% 
Coffee Milis—See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars Dog— 
Brass, Pope & Stevens’ list. . 0¢ 
Embossed, Gilt, Pope esteveiististS0K 10% 
Leather, Pope & Stevens’ list. 


Compasses, Dividers, a 


Ordinary Goods 0k 10@ 75% 
Bemis & Call Haw. & Tool Co. 





SOPs cuted vn ninstevessbeenssakknced 65% 
Calipers, Call’s Patent Inside........55¢ 
CUNT, ROOUINED. «ssn neccccnsocesncess ribs 4 
Calipers, Inside or Outside.......... 70% 
yy Sees .--.60% 
Compasses. . cceeece 5O&5% 
J. Stevens A. & T. Co............0.5 1.25&10% 


Coolers, Water— 


8S. & Co.: 2-gal., $14.90; 3-gal., 
$16.00 ; 4gal., $18.50; 6 gal., +» 823. 0c 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 
Cord— Sash— 


Braided, Drab........... -- lb. 21@28c 
Braided, White, Common, lb..15@16c 
Cable Laid Italian, lb. A, 18c; B, 16c 
Common India........... lb, 84@9%4e 


Cotton Sash Cord, ahaha: “ey --10@15c 
Patent Russia ...........lb. 12 @18c 
Cable Laid Russia....... lb. ttt ys 
India Hemp, Braided......db. 14@15e 
Pf eee . I@10c 
Patent ied My snevssabeses .”..1b. 10 ¢ 
Pearl Braided, cotton ............8 B 16¢ 
Massachusetts, White............ ¥ Db 26¢ 

husetts, Deab. ........... Rm 24¢ 
Eddystone Braided Cotton....... @ D 18¢ 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian.....® B 18¢ 


Ossawan Mills : 
Crown, Solid Braided White...# ® 17¢ 


Braided, Giant, White.......... # D 16¢ 
Peerless : 

Cable Laid Italian........... peseseoen 16¢ 

Cable Laid Russian...........cccccses 13¢ 

i i a. ncsenenossesstcanent 1l¢ 

SEITE ED 00 nesccncccenenessesesen 18¢ 


Phoenix, White........ 





ke . 
A quality, ‘Drab, 406. provcencenes -15&10¢ 
A quality, White. ccccecccece 15&104 
eB qeaiity. Drab, a ° 
White 


ttalina Hemp, 40 409 . 














nai Picture— 





Braided or Twisted .......... -70@75% 
Corn Knives and Cutters 
—See Knives. Corn. 


Crackers, Nut— 


Acme, Japanned. # gr. $30............ 40¢ 

Acme, Nickel Plated 4 > gr. $30... ..20¢ 

Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co..... menwne! 
Cradies— 

Grain,.... genenecéesccnpeccesoccendet 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, gross...5@é6c 


Cases, 100 gro., $4.50 2$5.00, at fac- 
tory. 
See also Chalk. 
Creamery Palilis—See Pails, 
Oreamery. 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, poay eocccces # doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light.......... # doz. $6.50 
Crow Bars—<Sce Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 
Victor Garden ..............® doz. $10.00 
Cutters— 
Glass— 
Smith & Heminway Co......0002......40% 
Meat— 
DRIEI 0 w000 900000 c0cecgneceopeoenns 
NOB. ..0. 00 
peneene ‘$5 7 si0 $25 $50 900 


No 0 1 8 10 12 
wach....$1.75 2.25 3.00 ane - 


TRRATONIND.....<0c0n 5 ove ons 
} “9h oopwne 5 10 12 22 % 
PR «capa $2 $8 $2.5 $4 

ee ae +gk108 

Mes... i a 
$14.00 $17.00 me: = $30.00 
whe Se al . sone * te 
Fane $45.00 

Home No. 1, 6 


Slaw and Kraut— 


Henry Diss‘on & Sons : 
Slaw, C rn Grater, &. 


Kr wut Catters 46 x 12, 40x ‘12... +2408 
Tucker & ~ nl Mfg. Co.: 
Kraut Cutters............... 50&10% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr.. 15@$18 


Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, # gr... "$20@$27 


Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap......doz. $4. 506 $5 00 
Ente rprise ani 0d tnsbusieneaneuecunl @: — 
National, # doz. $21.00................ 
Sargent’s, # doz. $24.00...... so@soul0% 
Washer— 
Appleton’s, # doz. $16.00................ 
60&10@60&10810¢ 
Bonney’s....... enocsevcesnsves # doz. $4.75 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Auger....40% 
iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger.. 


vor. $10. 00 
Samson, # doz. $34.00. .......0.0000000080% 


Dividers—See Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 


Door Checks— 
See Checks. Door. 


Door Springs— 
See Springs, Door. 


Drawers, Money— 
Tesher. ‘Pat. Alarm Till No. 1, ® 4 
$18; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $11; No. 4, Fi. 
Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 

Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 
$1.50@$1.60 

Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding..... each 
00 


Bench Remo. Stearns 10% 

Breas om lors Falls, each $8.00— ane 

Breast, ©..8. 8 W ..ccccecece 80810 

Goodell JA. A Drills. “idasesonlor 

wee Bignall & Keeler.. 8085: 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis 

Ratchet, Parker's eecccces 


Ratchet, Weston’s.. Pst 
Ratchet. Whi tney's, ES ew, 10% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1 1, $10.00 


Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00 


Twist Drilie— 
Standard List......60#10£10@7085% 


Drill Bits or Bit Stock 
Drilis—See Augers and Bits. 


Drill Chucks—See Chucks. 


Dripping Pans— 
See Pans, Dripping. 


Drivers, Screw— 


Baten ’s oor Holder and Driver, ® doz. 
he +in., #7. 50 6-in., $9. 40% 


eee eens eeeeeeee 











te pupenenpouseranece soneeeed Ox 
Diseton’s Fiat @, Eleciric. &c....70% 
Douglass ute ee. 2 20810 
Fray’s ol. "dle eet - 7 , $12.00 504 
Gay & Parsons’ ae 
Goodell’s Automatic ©” 1 1081 
ores Black Handle............... 
Mayhew’s Monarch............. --- 458104 
New England Specialty lb. .s0nt 50&10 





New Liy 3 Man! ttan and Handy...20% 


Seoge & Co.'s 
£0, 408 and 60. geet peste | 
oad 80, oath: 50810 bie +4 
Screw Drie Bik ts...; oe i 70¢ 


Stanley’s R. & L. Co.'s 
No. 64, Varnished Handles, ooeee70K108 
3, abe eR ammeNEE -75&10% 
E cs Beaters—See Beaters, Egg. 
Emery—Nos. 4 to 54 to Flour, CF: 


6 Kegs. 
14 Kegs....Ub.5 ¢ 5 4c 8c 
“1 cans, 10 

in case..... 6c 6 kée 5 }4c 
10-lb.cans, less 

than 10.....10 ¢€ 0 ¢ 8c 


Enameled and Tinned 
Ware—see Ware, Hollow. 


Escutcheon Pins— 
See Pins, Escutcheon. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


F actoners, Blind— 
Zimmerman’s ..... ..-2. 000000. --SORLOS 





John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.. 

John Sommer’s Victor Metal Ke: y 80 . 
John Sommer’s Duplex hr 8 06 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock.” Sebesad 
John Sommer’s I, X. L. Cork Lined. Soe 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined. 


50&1 
John Sommer’s Common Cork Lined.7 70, 
John Sommer’s C’ Cork Lined..40< 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined... 50 


John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar... 41 


ST ceascousanneseboossnaneeesseas B0@KB0R5 of 
Star. Metal Plug new list...... 40@4085¢ 


Lockport, Metai Plug, reduced list.60&5< 
Self Measuring: 


Enterprise, # doz. $36.00.. 
Lane’s, # doz. $36.00. ..... .......35 33%4< 
National Measuring, ® doz. oa 00...40s 
Felloe Plates— 

See Plates, Felloe. 


Files—Domestic— 
List revised June 1, 1899. 


Best Brands........ ooeee es O@I20P 108 
Good Brands......c0+.-+++ TEQ@I5AIM 
PO err 75h 10@80% 
Second Quality. . 7306:10@ 808 10 1 U% 
Imported— 
ae Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 21, 
lara i EE ST 


Fixtures, Crindstone— 
Net Prices: 

Inch,... 15 17 19 21 21, 

Per doz.$8.30 3.55 3.75 4.50 6.265 
Stowell’s Grant eames Haneger.. 


z. $6.00@7.00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Bit, .. 55&108 
P..S. & w, =.  chehenoehie +++ -5081081 05 
Réeding 1 ardware Co........ 30&20&10¢ 
f t’s Patent...... 7O&10@70&£10&1045 





Fluting Machines— 
See Machines, Fluting. 


Fodder Squeezers— _ 
See Squeezers, Fodder. 


Forks— 
Aug. 1, 1899, list. 
ew 





Victor, Hay eeeerees shadicansinciens "270% 
Victor, aw pe SO Scnondunsecnngec ee 


bt wal Header.. ‘ene 
Chamaten, Manure 20&5t 
Columbia, Hay..... 5s 
Columbia, Manure ..70% 











0&108 


Columbia, wood ~ 7 
Hawkeye” Woo on 4 tine 3 dos 


Frames— 
Saw— 
ed, Polished and Varnighed. .dor. 


1.00@$1 10 
WEEE. . ccccceeccccccccvcce %. 70@75e 


Screens,W indow and Door— 
Bonanza 

Phillips’ Window 
Porter’s Extension _ 
Wabasb Spring Adj. Screen...........50% 


arner’ age Iro 
. Nos. OB&OOB.........50% 


Freezers, ice Cream— 


Qts... 2 s 4 6 6 8 60 
Best. $1.40 160 1.85 2.80 3.00 3.90 
Good $125 1.85 1.70 2.05 265 3.50 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 150 1.75 8.30 2.90 


Frult and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Pry. 
Fuse— 


Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp Fuse ...cecc.cccesees «$2.60 
Cotton Fuse..... evcccecccce ooSO 


Single Taped Fuse.......00---3.50 +S 
Double Taped Fuse........0.4.70 
Triple Taped Fuse....++++....5.70 


Gates, Molasses and Ooil-— 
Stebbdin's....cccsccccceccee SUPI0@S5S 


Cauges— 
Marking, ention, Oe. sbies 
Barret's Comb. Roller Gauge nennam 


ie 
Stanley R. & I. Co.'s ‘pace Taltsbeee 
Wire, browia & Sharpe's. 0000000... ser 


wire Poe “we Ww. istetanvesl 10@ 10856 











32,9 


or > 


Oo tehh B@ COP 
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low & Dowse J. Bardsle 
Cimiets— ‘aragon, No. 1, #80 80; No. 2, $4.50: "Bardsley’s Patent Checking.....15s | Gate ay ‘Fook, pat TS 
Assorted. i 1. 18 ‘Noes, 80.50 & Bommer Bros.: $13.00; 6- in. $17.20. 
wet | ans acertedwve. Petes evcccccceveses q 
Spring Bure Co.: POURED OD. 0200 ecerg-ceccncccesces 40% 4 | Crown Picture...........-.- 502108 
Spi, “rood H fot tone ecceseeee ee cece ..35@8 5&1 Geese a Butt Co.: % | Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
piaessesicecese 35@35&104% a Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
i nageesecensseual 35@35&10% Garden City Engine idouse.. 25% | Fs 
Sptke, Wood Hi Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: Keene’s Saloon Door............. 254!" Horse Nails—Sce Nails, Horse 
gro. 25 MN 4: Sannoxorenessues eooree 55% Coleman Hdw, Co.: A 
$5 
a , ecieenes Cleveland +++ 80% | vhampion Holdback.. +B Br. $0.00 | 4| Horseshoes— 
ET toe Elevator.crssse-es Ah) | | Miokad i ocoicccccscssec greene |B] Nee Shoes, Hovve, 
9 S000 —————“—‘*SC(“ié‘«éR na OAL... ww ee ewe eee eee wee ees | Lawson Mfg. Co. pe Hose, Rubber— 
mall lots from store : zar Bali Bearing. ® doz. pair $8.50 Match] 88.........0....000 voneeee25%! 8 ’ 
. ree. Ro. 0. 10 Roller Bearing. “do. pr. 6.50 pitatehless ii PIVOt. «00. ceeeeeees 40% | & — eee %4-inch: 
0. % er '- Gz. ‘ayso covseny le 
Water. cio. ebotiseaes Bic creranncacsecs eae Obitque, Bote & Aeting......50@5085% » 8 as Ee Oe 
From Factory, with Frt, Allowance: | J. G. C......ceeeeeees soeee-HOX2&10% | Stover Mfg. C a ep + omer ae orem : Fe 
sescesecececeesees+B0@15% | Lane Bros.: Ideal, No. oy Detachable. # gr. o pty coves Sb. mC 
1000 boxes of more, Guif Ports... || Varlor, Standard......40aseaies | | 4 %| kplyertra fe Mae aie 
P. , New OL. .coccce ol OAL, NO. 4.....cccccccccce St Ble $O.00 | SO] RSG COSTS eccce. sees, c 
sediox Barn Door, Standard....... 60&¢ New Idea No. 1........... = igh GEES cocccce «St. 9 @ll c¢ 
8000 DOES OF MOTE oo.eeeee0ee Cove 50&10&10% New Iu Double Acti s Cotton Garden. %-in., coupled : 
6000 DOXES OF MOTE.....0+000000++-85%| Special O& Van Wagoner & Williams 3 w Grade ........ s+se St. IQEC 
Clue—Liquild, Fish— ee Bros. Acme. .-.. te eeeeeeeereeeee eee eees s Fair qualit seesteeneeg scan aah 7 ¢| 
List A, Bo oe ’ with h. ey tasks Columbia, io. > om eecccccvccsecccess = Good quality, ....... St. @ 8c 
stes-er Cane, sa ySigriing Columbia, No. 18.. § ) 
List B, Cans (% pte., pts., qts.). No. 2,8 A, Sees a ‘i tFons— Sad— 
B13% S| Kmoxalie...020022000007718 ge. 80.00 |" | t 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ....25@5s sigwall ‘- and. Fouadry Oa TR —_—_— ham eit ta dpa 30% BB hoa 2. seees seeeee DD 9% P 
PTeeTT eee See eee a . rons. * ee8808 Bb ii 
Glue Pots—See Pots, Glue. -.33 3 Wrought Iron Hinges— Chinese Laundry........b. h4 
eo tr . 3 .. li y Chinese Soh aa 
Grease, | Axle— $18 (gmp T Hinges. &c., list Mar in ote per ait Moye 
allerton’s 00 % 5 Light Strap Hinges.. Ms) Nos. 50 60 65 
» Tins. erccccscscocscocees r e 85 Ao 78 age 95@1.10 1.08 
: 5B, $3.00 ess. Heavy Strap Hinges. .70% @$1. @ 
en Wasc doa. $3.00; 5: ’ Nansen eas seseuseeee cons enssOOSLO$ 8 Light T Hinges. 50d 105 | New England Pressing. ib. Sse 
eaciet waseenss aes G08. $18.00 | ad aici bbeds |B | Heavy T Hinges, .codios vt! les Soldering— | 
Dixon’s Ev in bxs, 9 Zp $2.00 ee a ened soe Port is | Zoldering Coppere......... 8 | 
-20; . wild * Hinge Hasps.......... yr Covert Mfg. Co....... teececscccees *s & 9% 
Lower grates, epestal ® gr. $5.00@6.50 ayior & bogus we cod Track. an? — 8 Corrugated Heavy Pinking— 4 
Grindstone Fixtures— Bidders gamed iso Stanley's Gor. x. ‘Heay 7 Pinking Irons............dos. 50@60e 4 
Fiatures, Grindstone. ‘Ameri scones & willis —_ a 10% Nore. pihanget n base discounts 
Gun Powder—See Powder, | Wileox Mig. Co: Rolled Plate..............,.70@70ce10% J ack Screws—see Serewe 
Bike Re er Bearing .. eran ate Screw ooh: s - i8 in. bb 5 3 orice Jacks, Wagon— 
of ack Saws—<“cee Saves. mx Roller Bearing.....60810810% and Strap. | $2 to 36 in..lb. 2.75Q@S c Guest Mfg. Co., Steel.....eccceeee eA SRBS 
Hafts, Awi— Cycle Bal Boaring.----------goetos | | Hoes— oo 
te — fi Basnomicai Single Track. Track. BOR10ESS) | wil and 0 Eye— Victor, @ d doz. $20.00 
Peg Lea Op.. @s85 L. T. Roller Bearing 0 a val Pattern. .60 60a 10% Lane’ occcceccccccccecccceocecece 
Peg patent, _A- & ~ : s ew Era....... oes Grub. ust Fe Feb. 23, 1899..... re te: K 
Sewing, Brass anne ee 70% D. WEE. a 06 ecenecaceve -- B5@I5&64 ettles— 
addlers’, Brass Ferrule, .$1. O. K. Roller Bearing...... eine 7 
— Goaanet. neonesces ae 7 13 pee oS 10 Handled— Brass, Spun, Plain, list Jan. 10, °99 
Brad, Common. .....+00+..81 1.76] Richards’ Situaie Track GES 1 A 1, 1899, List: 
satin and Tae Wiloox Dwarf Rolle: ‘ éi08 field ond Garden.. 752% | Bnameled and Tea—See Ware, Hollow. 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion.. Knife Sh - 
Covert mfg. Co., Web...............45&2% | Wiloox-Ives ............... COR105 70d 10e1 nife Snarpeners 
pa Mee. Sat Be BODO. -ccene. $oeus mg} Wileos “Tandem Holler Bearin 10s | Street and Mortar iinea ok Tgete See Sharpeners, Knife. 
Covert’s ‘Saddlery Works’ % 06 iisé Foe Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing. og Sten. azrceteceres legen ~~ Knives- 
Casnmene= Wilcox Trolley Holler Bearing» Wrecding. 70 NE) putoher, Shoe, &o— 
4 Note.—Manufacturers and jobber ’ 
Handled Mamnenbe Were igeaansreneseee teens 408 105 a diverelty of ste, pe Pode ee 8 nee [2 Dick fo Butcher Rutves ,.... 
Heller’s Moohinis sta’ i, Pee 535. 0&5¢ prices. yooee D Butcher Knives... aes 
site ack, Nos. » $1. prs Harness Menders—‘ee Ft. Madison Crucible Garden Hoe...... Table and Pocket Cutlery and John Wi 
Stow & Wiloex.?22722. ort is : Menders. com's Sascher Enives—ses 
Fayette R. Plumb : eaeneee Snaps—See Snaps. + Maficen Crescent Cultivator o Fee... Hay and Straw—See Hay Kn i 
Eee Dee calleeiemel | _ eR R aap 
* Ft Madiaorn Mattock Hoe, d 4.50 Corn— | 
Machinists , tit. Hand. som Picts 14 a4 ; Perfect Hasp, ® doz. # 10 * Ft. Madison 8 routing Hi : Sy ee 80 | Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, ® dos $3.25 
Mact rato edn eee , Bdos........ 
acento & 4, Boll Face Nel nell. “Sigg Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c.—See ye “75acos Drawing— 
. ~ a Wrought Goods Weare ot aay: Der dos....75&2% | standard List...........76&5Q@ 764108 
eavy ammers an pitateh ts— ee eT eeeeee ee eee ——ss 
Sledges— og ..seeee HOPIL4@HE5S | Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Shonen Brands. - OE 10@O0ESS 8 
++) temmeeten trees@rs Noté.—Net prices often mad See Rings and Ringers. 
Over 5 Ib..... .+ee-1d, 30¢ &ioé5s| Hay and Straw Knives— Hoisting Apparatus— 
Note. — Lower net prices mes . 
made by jobbers. See Knives. See Machines, Hoisting. Hay and Straw— 
Wilkirtson's Smiths’.....94e@10elb.| Hinges— Hollow Ware— Blizzard, from Jobbers....... .75@6.00 
Handcuffs and Leg trons| |, 4 pblind Hinges— See Ware, Hollow, Iwan Siok Ed obbers...”.96.50@7,00 
orter ° sees 
See Police Goods. ceed 1 ™% #£ | Holders— Mincing— 
dies— Doz. pair..g065 60 66 48 
Handies Ola Pattern: Bit— BeMNO 2. 500--0s00ecreerss. # gro. $15.00 
aapninarel © Tool Mantiet MO. vccoreesseees 3 5 | Angular, # doz. $24.00........... 45&10¢ | Smith’s, # doz., Single, $2; er 
Hoe, Rake, For do... eee 50€:10@60% Z. PAIT......+ $0.74 185 2.60 File and Tool— Miscellaneous— 
* Wood andle,50@50e5% | Parker ........-+.:- ..2, 75&10@75&10&5% | Nicholson File Hold . ; 
aeeanagete agree ieee Automatic Blind Fixcures, No. dies a z eeneeeaaord _ ee "38 4 whee OO ag S -— oo es 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 2.f Wood, $9.00; No. 8, for Brick, Neoke-- ronan eeeeeee z. $3. ; 
we eeeeeeeee seen eeeeeeseeere nobs— : 
EPSRC EAIER 75&10% : 
ae Beading’ Givi 1, 8. 8, Li, 18766758105 | pn cae, Reng rene Base, inch, Birch, Rubber tip, ; 
P Co.: steeeeee 6 704 . Re 
Mechanics’ Tool Handies— Wrightsville B’éware Bird C t's List... 4 Carriage, Jap, all sizes gro. 85@L0c f 
Rael B POrtehe..cccoccccccecges Clothes Lin t’s List. ..50@5 4 ; we 
yn ate 2. O75 4+ Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos. is : Gelling. :peaear tino Sogseaes Door, ee ~Sekbebtea ——— = 780 
. eseeeees ° OF BIA DD... cc cecccccercseseescecessesesss othes Lin: weisl’s..... , Cee ccece le 
Brad deh... ...2..- Gre. 146081. Champion Gravity Locking, No “8.80% Sos | Clothes Line, Reading i. List r0K5s | Doors Por, Nickel. --.dos, $1.70@1.80 
t’ ° 65k Bardsley” Door, 
Chisel Handles: Tip Pattern, Nos. °% 20a 5 «; 5 -75R108 Goat and Hai Stowell’s reesneeeeg TOMO Picture, Sargent? Beveetensersnnes on OB 1OE % 
an ‘ atandHat,Reading.......... q now’ © ceccecccccccccscece 
ey He te 4. $2.25@ Empire, tae 70 | Coat and Ha Ri’s ‘List. .50 10g - 
Hickory Firmen, gro, aes d. #285 — Yooking, 5815856 | Harness, Reading List. °.7oaioe7ss | L, 
9 ee a ee Oe — BTA Dn co ee cores see sercnveees rnes ng List........ — — 
i @pti0i large, $2 50@82.75. Nolseleas, Na. 86, 60, 65 and 30. O84 simian ‘éxioa7s4 — a waatting 
ro. poe Firmer, 50@ “YS eee L. & G. oe COcccceccccccce~sceccccesce 
_ $1.60 ; , Framing, $2.50 15. Fiona joneee, Hos. 080, 4 = 5%. ae: TOROS | Bes.. Pepe pet ah - S080 @ 808-208 & we quaunbtbeswnevanuaiee waival U% 
File, assorted. .......9F0. $1 a oor "8 ae — Wire Coat and Hats """""" posers  ——— aanenRRRRRN RINE eT 
mer, J «2 50k n le cm sone 
Hoe, Rake and Fork...... ic ie " * yh EE Msicaccconsstases &10% B. sce cf sso F0@7085$ Lanterns— Tubular— 
60k 1 7) % 
Shovel and Spade, Wood Gate Hinges Bright Wire Goods—See Wire. 7 Side Lif np ecw we eee doz. $4.00@4.50 
Clark's or Shepard's—Doz. sets: ift Tubular... .doz, $4.25@4.75 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 75 Se ein | “pees ee kaa 1 Wrought Iron— —s Li = Tubular. .doz. $4.21@4, 75 
Not Varnished.. . @ b0c| Hinges with Latches. $1.90 £50 I. 6 Boz, or Case, Octagon Steel... Other Styles. Mok 10@ Lok 105% 
i oe @ © wecdéene -- d9@ Hinges only.....-.... 130 1.55 3.2 doz. $2. 00@?. 15 + Soe ae ‘Litt Tubular, doz. $8.50. . 
Jack, doz. #8@65e; Jack Bolted.. | Latches only. SII TDG d90 30 | Cotton.....cs0ase0-2.- doz. $1.00@ 1. 10 50&1085% 
boc | New Englan | Piecure TAS ite. Co Venanesccées Pe Bull’s Eye Police— 
Fore, doz. 85@38c; Fore, Bolted. ‘ hag _. agenesis -. é rlon yy | Wrough. Staples Hooks, &._."”” OF | 93/-inch flash light....doz. $3.50@3.75 
7 c hou eeee . . . 


Hangers— 


Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, Regular; 


With Latch 


Western: 
With Latch........ 


Reversible ay Cleans 
Without Latch..... doz. 


See Wrought Goods. 

$1.65@1.75 Miscellaneous— 

$1. 30@ 1.35 | Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 

$6 00; eet » o 50 
1 


N 


doz. $1.60@1.65 | | Grass.......1 Nos. 
Doe" 9106 158 140 990 © Without Latch.....doz. $1.00@1.05| Best...-...... $1.00 1.75 £00 
S. casnguile 140 1.80 2.20 2.7 Spring Hinges— Common... .... $1. 50 1.50 1.50 1.76 
Barn , New England Paitern, p & Potato and Manure .......... 5c 158 
Check Back, Round Groove, Reg- | Holdback, Cast Iron............++.. Whiffletree.. ....... etetscesse b. Le 

wlar: gro. 7 00@? .60 5 ane Eyes: 





Inch .-.& aba 
DOS... .e0000.++0-88.00 2.50 325 4.00 


Non-Holdback, Cast Iron 
gro. $6 00O@$6é.50 


eoteeceneee | FITOABB ce. ceesess 


75% 
Matleable Iron 


aoe séuane 70#1 
-- 76108 


(Oe eeeeeee . 


8-inch flash light. 
2%-inch regu 


.....d02. $4.00@4s.25 
Waided «dor. $3.25@3.50 


8-inch regular........ doz. $3.50@3.75 
Latches, Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches........ doz. 35¢@Lbc 


Lawn Mowers— 
See Mowers, Lawn. 


Leaders, Cattle— 





z. LBC; an > ee 
Covert Mfg. Co.. cocce a 


+eeeeseeeses 


543% 
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Lemor Squeezers— 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 


Lifters, Transom— 


Dickson: 
PS (ore ¥ 100 $10.00 
Otner sizes. Iron ..........+. 70%! 0&10E 
Other sizer, Brass..........++.--- FOR1UE | 
Excelsior pancaeheoemaeneessnnll 60 QHVa1L05 
Payson’s: 
Solid Grip Nos. 643 and 644, ® 4 nm 
( 
Bronze.l IrON....0 cocccccscsecesesese 70% 


Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos... 18 19 
ad pen PTT sind 225 
75 feet 


« ssa wan Mills. 
Crown Solid Braided Chalk.. 
Mason’s, No. 0 to N ’ 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, $6. 





No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00: No.3, § fi 

EE cbsesseevanneue 30% 

Locks, &c.- Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks..... -. SS@SS47 ks 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 


(Net prices are very often made on 
these goods. } 






Reading Hardware Oo............... .. 40% 
R, & E. Mfg. Co 4Af& OF 
Sargent & Oo...... 40@40&10% 
Staymaker-Barry : SO@35¢ 
Snow's Victor..........cccsc-eeeeeeS0K10% 
Elevator— 
ee 334% 
Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron, list Dec. 3, ‘97. 
7085@ 108 108: oe 


Dog Collar, &. B. Co..........cce-scccees 
R. & F. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steela d Brass.: 50% 
6. B. & Co 40% 


Sash, &c.— 
Fitch’s Patent... .. 5& 104 
Ives’ Patent........... 62 Wives 1 ron 
Payson’s Perfec os 
Payson’s Signa al cane List) 
Reading..... pewnenarent eonivaleotes 
M achines— 
Boring— 
Without Augers, 
Upright. Angular. 
Douglas. .........- $2.50 $3.00 
SORRIREER... caves 2.50 3.00 
Millers’ Falls...... ss 5.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Fluting— 
Crown Jewel, 6 in............. 22.50@2.75 
Hoisting— 


Moore's Auti-F riction Differential Pul- 
ley Bloc . 80% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake. 2U% 


Washing— 
Wayne American, } r. 
# doz. $27.00 | aba. 
Western Star, No. 2, # Ze Z 
NE Ee ra 28.00 | ==: 
Western St: ar, "No. 3, |aen2 
doz occee 20.00) DEE 
8t. Louis, No. 41, # doz.. 60.00 = 
Maliets— 
FiCkOrTyY. ...ccresccecesssecs 0@50& 10% 
LAGNUMVIULE .... ccs eeeees UQoIVL 10% 


Tinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 
doz 0@55e 


Fiber Head Stearns’.... .«scscsss« 30x 10% 
Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899..... toons 65 @65L 108 


Meat Cutters— 
See Outters, Meat. 


Milk Cans-—Sce Cans, Milk. 


Mills— Coffee— 


Box and Side, list Jan, 1, °88...... 
CORS5@ 60 10454 
Net prices are often made on some 
goods which are lower than above 
discounts. 


Euterprise Mfg. + Jan. 17, °93..304 
National, list Jan. ¢ BOs 
Parker's Columbia iy Victor. ; "60&104 


Parker's Upright..............3 30K 10@405 
Swift, Lane bros 


Mincing Knives— 
see Knives, Mincing. 


Molasses Cates— 
See Gates, Molasses. 


Money Drawers— 
See Dz awers, Money. 


Mowers, Lawn— 
Net prices are e ge ne may quoted. 


1 14 16-inc ~ 
eee ee 1.60@$1. 
Good.. - 800 8.25 3 50 8.3 ys 
High Grade 4.00 4.25 
Pennsyivaula a Continental... 608105 








THE 
Philadelphia : 
All a. sy AandE...... 70&10¢ | 
ED Gh, OEE GOON. .., ceccncccccceed 


Style E, Low Wheel. oovsee 
Style E, High Wheel...... - "O&1046 
Racine 


N aiis- 


Cutand Wire See Trade Report. 
Wire Nails and Brads, Papered. 
List July 2%, 1899.. 


804 10@S08 10854 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, dc. See Tacks 
Horse— 
Nos.6 7 9 10 
BiG sectusceed 25¢ We Ve Vi¢g Vle 
40K 10854 
( 5 aaa ..19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ 16¢10&5¢ 
..25¢ 23¢ 2B¢ Vl¢ V1¢...40% 
‘ *hamplain... .28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢ 
0&5&2% 
MaudS. .....25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 2le 
50&10&5¢ 
Neponset..... 23¢ 2l¢ WO¢ 194 18¢...406 | 
Putnam ...... 23¢ 21¢ 2¢ 19¢ 18¢. 33458 | 
Stanuard.....2s¢ Zl¢e Zv¢E 19¢ deni 
1085s | 
Star...........23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢ 
WO iscasue 23¢ 2l¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢. 
334g& 5% 
Picture— 
1% 2 2% 3 8% in, 


Brass Head, = 95 1.00 1.05 1.10 gro. 
Por. Head... 90 95 1.10 1.15 gro. 


seinen See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nut Crackers— 
See Crackers, Nut. 


Nuts— 
List Feb. 1, °99. 
Cold Punched, or 
Mfrs. or U S. Standard list. 
Hexagon, plain......... 4.30@4 50c 
a ge [weed 4.30@ 4. 50c 
ware, C. o cecce he 10@4 30c 


T.&R. 
exagon, C. 7. ' ? ee 4.60@4.80c 
Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. Gauge Stan‘d. 


SQUGre...ccercecerseeees L.40@4 60c 

CLAGON. 1... 000. TTTTiTT 4.60@4.80c 

NoTre.—Tapped Nuts are now 2-10c. 
higher than above. 


a 


Best or Government..... 
Navy.. ; 
U. 8. Navy bdeeiveeeecestebooss 
Plumbers’ jf wna Navy 234c 
In ier Spi lots 4c be: off f.o b. New 





Tork. 
Oil Tanks—‘ee Janks, Oil. 
Oilers— 
Brass and Copper........ - 40k 10Q@50% 
Se al ONES Nwcw vebensace 70@ 70k 10% 


+ 0-0. COPS @t5S 
proved, No. 1 


Mi tile able, Hs amme rs’ Imp 
$3.60; No. 2, $4; No.3, 


; 4.40 # doz. 20% 
Mallee —_ Hammers’ Old Patte rn, 


5OSKLOS 
Wilmot & ‘Hobbs Mfg. Co. 


Openers, Can— 


BVCWOR 66 0css cesses puccse ecneses doz 35c 
BG SIG sok kkbcen eine doz. 60Q@75e 
Sprague, lron Hdle..per doz 40@45c 
Sardine Scissors...doz. $1.75@$3.00 
National, # $1.75e82.00 

752108 


BSLOWGEE'S 5 .0ccnecs cxeneesevcenes sees 


| Packing-— 


Rubber— 


Standard, ysair quality.. + RRO 

Inferior quality .....-++... 75d 1OepoUK 
SIR onnterevesestet COLSQ@OVE10K5% 

Jenkins’ Standard, ® DB 80¢.. --25@25£5s 


Miscellaneous— 
American Packing......... 9@10c lb, 
Cotton Packing.,..........- 13@ lic lb, 
aan Packing........1044@ile lb, 
-- 0 @ ie Ib. 
ore. J8@lSe lb, 






J 
Busia Packing sheets 
Paiis— 
Creamery— 
8. 8. & Co., with gauges.. No i $6.50; 
No. 2, ge. 75 # doz. 
Galvanized— 
See 10 12 pT, 
Water, Standard, 
.. $23 00 $26 00 $29. 00 | 


TO.ceecceses 
wa ter, Regular .. 1s 9.00 522.00 25.00! 
Water. Heavy.. 2.00 25.50 23.00 


Fire, Rd. Botto m, 


GTO ..n. 00 ceeeee 25.00 28.00 31.00 
Well, gro 2900 3100 34.00 

Note.—See Tr ade Report, 

Pans— 

Dripping — 
eee Ib. L34ec 
Small Sizes....... sneevesenede lb. Shc | 

Fry— 


Standard List.......00++.-80@S0k 1g 


.. 7O@7TVK1L0E 


Bailey 





| $ ply, rull 100 sq. Ke. 


Roasting and Baking— 


US | Rewal, S.S. & Co., ® doz., gate 


10, $5.00; 20 $5.5 50; a 
a HS ¥ sr0 
$1.50; 35 Pe 140. ‘soit 00; + bo 
4.50; 160, $39.00. 


Paper— 
Building Paper— 


Per roll | 
Rosin Sized Sheathina: 500 aq. ft. 
Light wt, 20 aq. ft. to lb. $0 L0@0.45 


Medium wt., 12 sq. ft. to 


Heavy wt., extra ae et 


— Grades ater pe 
cece MCRL 25 
we Feit, 9, 6 and 1% aq. ft. 
See $45.00@50.00 
ea Haven Waterproof Sheathing... 
$1 35@1.75 


Tarred Paper. 


1 ply (roll 300 sq a ), ton .$35 sage 00 
2 ply, rou 100 sq. 


Sand and Emery— 
List April 19, 1886. 






Parers— 
Apple— 
CO eee # doz. 50 
ES nocccs Stake csueoae # doz. .00 
pebsesconbesesnenacenend each .00 
pbeseahetesenscespacancan each 50 
A PD wccsguescesenbann each $16.00 
iy Bay a # doz. $12.00 
Hudson’a Li tl« Star......... ® doz, $4.00 
Hudson’s Roking Table....® doz 
Improved Bay State ® doz. ‘$27. 00@ 0.00 
New Lightning --8@doz $5! 
ading 72. P doz. oped 
Reading 78. doz. 7.00 
Turn Table...... RP doz. $4.50 
Turn Table 08. # doz, $5 450 
White Mountain........... # doz. $4.00 
Potato— 
ee ere R doz. $5.50 
White Mountain............. # doz. $4.50 
Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb 23, 1899..... eevee CS@OSE10O“ 


Pinking trons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins— 
Escutcheon— 
Beate 42 oi... wed 60@60k5% 
tron, list Nov. 11, °85........ 60@60k5% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil-— 
Factory Shipments. 


Standard, 2-6 in.... .... - 508 10% 
Extra Heavy, 2 6 in....0.+ «+.. ..60% 
FATS cece cccccccccccs prdennet 60a 10% 


Pipe, Wrought Iron— 


Factory Shipments. 
List February, 1899. 
Plain and Galvanized: 
Carload lots......: 50k 10@50k 108 10% 
Less than carload lots.50@5@50é 10% 
Screw and Socket Casing,..... 
Inserted Joint Casing. 5% 
Cold Drawn Seamless Stéel “Tubing : 
60% 


Pianes and Plane Irons— 
Wood Planes— 
Molding 


. WOk2 4 @LOk5SS 

Bench, iret quality. 
5d 10@ LE 10d 58 

Bench, Second eal. 
Sock 0G 50ck 105% 


Bailey’s (tanier R.& L 
50% 10% 10@50%10&10& 10% 
Gage Self Setting .......cccccccccecs 000 30% 


Iron omy ay 


"s (enieg 
loaio@soni a 10&10% 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes....... £105 
aijpoemanceus Planes (Stanley R&L. 


Co.). women’ opr r ak 
NR ccs cnesnen sues od 0&10@70% 
Plane Irons— 

Wood Bench Plane Irons. ........ 
5@3I0k 10% 
Bune THRO. cocccccccucnscceass venccnmans 30% 
Butcher's. .........0000-0. 00@5.25 to 2 
Stanley R. & L. Co. bok logs halon toe 
Ra Oe Eee STEED. novccococccseses 20&5@256 
Pliates— 
 inidctenannksss'scannil Ib 34@3%4c 


Self Gealing Pie Plates (S. 8. & Co.), # 
doz. $2.0 


Pliers and Nippers— 





. 50S @ 50k 10k5% 


a MOGDR | 





Heller's Farriers’ Pincers and Tools. 
Morrill's a Pagaitet, .s ges. $12. 00 $0. 
P., 8. & W. Cast - --- BOK1N@ jg 
PLS. & W. Tinners Cutting Nipper 
40@ 


49« 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: . 


Pliers and Nippers. all kinds..... ‘ 
Plumbs and Sieihes 
Plumbs and Levela................ 
MELB 1IO@ 75108 | « 
Diaston'« 


Pocket Leveis....-.--79&10810@7 5a 
tg © 5. aaa 
Fowioain@reeioeria { 


Stanley’s Duplex..... 2541 LOGS5S108 t 
Woods’ Extension. 


Poachers, Egg— 


ee Steam Egg poashors, RP doz 
, $7.20; No. $11.00; No. 
aii. 06; No. 4, $14. 30 


Points, Claziers’— 
Bulk and 1 lb. papers... lb. 10OK%@11\- 
\4-Ib. papers..... — lb. 11 @I# 
Wb. 1%@12%4¢ 


Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Mad'son Fawkeve....... # doz. $3.0 


Ft. Madison, Western........# doz. $5.5) 
Police Goods— 

Manu ufacturers’ pe ae B5QI5L! m 

PP Ladctuasduewaias Saeencgeuadoese ct 
Polish—Metal— 

Poon uid, No. 1 t.), R dc 

00; No. yore 075.0%) ¥ 4 
prestoline Settee BS16@405 


/- io Polish ani, 3 oz. e ee 2 ® 
x 

doz, $1.25; fs boxes, 4 doz. $2. 2. 

» % Liquid, 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25 


. $12. 
Barkeopers’ Friend a Motel Polish, # doz. 
$1.75; ® er. $18. 
Wynn's Wh te Silk. ep. cans, #doz.$1.: 


Stove— 


Joseph Dixon’s, ® gr. $5.75 
Dixon’s Plumbago..... 
es 


Ja 

Jet Black sEvGbiub ssddsvebsebbaee 
Wynn’s Black Silk, 5 B 
Ww ynn’ *s Black Silk, 4¢ ® box, ® doz. 
Wynn’s Black Silk, 5 oz. box, # doz. 






Wynn’s Black Silk, 8 oz. lig., # doz. 1. 0 
Poppers, Corn— 

eo or Square : 
OS ear ee oe $7.00@ $8. 
1‘ = ec eeeecccccece 9 10.00 
RE RE RR R S . 10.50@ 11.50 


7 
Quincy Corn Po 1e~4 ¢ a # gr. 
$18.00; 2 qt., sed : . 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 


See also Diggers, Pust Hole, &c. 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


Pots— 


Enameled ‘ 
FIMNOE ..cccee PSD 0% 





Powder— 


in Canisters: 
Oe ON ree 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb each 
Rifle, %-lb. each 


Bale, TD. CAH. 0000...6-s0ccc0esk: 
In eg 
Duck, 634-lb. kegs. ..........00.. $2 
. 18%-Ib. kegs.......... 000 FS 
ee ee mee ipendeedsia 000 GO.U 
fle, CU41D. KEGE.....ceccce ccccGl, 
eu 12%4-lb. PE, sgnicocke @vve or j 
Rifle, 25-lb. kegs.......... errr.) 
King’s Smokeless ) 
Keg (25 B Dul&)......0..-..00. 0 00 
¢ Keg (1254 ® buik) ....- .25 | 2 
gu r Keg B bulk) $5.25 | 3 
RGGGP CED DUE) .ccccssccccs 
Canisters (50 B 4 
bu E) wave wavecser esse eee nne $45.00 & 
Kaif Case, 1 D Canisters (25 

{> * Mipiebseeratentend $22.75, 

kines Semi-Smokeless: 

Keg (25 hciintenbeaad Sic ¢.90|* 
Half iriceg tag + ee 25> 
Quarte (6% B® bulk)..... 73: 

e Pound Can, bulk.......... -50) 
Presses— 

Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co................ 20@25s 
Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—See Shears. 





Gasece. 7 9 10-in pe he _- peemecsepcece eee ’ 
2 5 -rown Prince ss  ererante - 
Good. ..8t.10 * E $9.00 $4 75 doz. | Diamond B, No. 2, doz. $23.; No. 3 
sem » Sippers Eureka. 88, dias 818.605 i saacse~-* 
: 0. 1, oz. ' 
Parallel Pliers, &c oo Lt eee we 7 0 
National. 9 dos. $24. 6 
Lodi Pliers ican, ® doz. $9.00. 15410% 
Elm City wense FUers. Scranton No. 1 and 2, @ - $9.00 
peubhenwe “diate See Be 3, # dos...... 60 





huh 


omnenmés@sctie | Oo 
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Pulleys— 


Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye 
Hay Fork. Stowell's Amst Friction, Sia, 


Wheel, ® doz. $12.04 
Hot House, Awning, ne. 
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Hog Rings and Ringers— | Scrol!l— Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00........... 408208 
Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, $3 75@4.00 Rarnes’ No. 7. 815. ane Nos, 8 and 4, Cross Cut, $23.00. OR 20% 
eee Hill's Ringe ma ‘GT — doz. 50@5Ee | Barnes’ Sc roll Son wie: socewoytacnere No. 5, Mill, $31.00. ......c0..ceeee 40K 204 
doz. $1.60@2. B Velocineda Power Sarah Sa: No. AU ERD i trnsageuasaence 40& 20% 
Blair’s Rings.......... ® gro. $4.25@4.50 | Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, No. 11, $16.00 40&20% 
Blair’s Ringers .. # doz. 55¢6 a006 a border, $18 ; with border. Taintor Positive, ® doz. $18 ...... : 60% 
cnamwehie sak w Jaa Wes 2754.50 
‘isainne to tn rine ‘delat .* azo, &. saenine —— complete, $10.00... Sharpeners, Knife— 
O@GOX10% | Perfect Rings. ... .¥ gro. $7,257.75 | *ORETS, COMpIS 25@% 
7O&10&108 | Perfect Ringers. # dcx. oe TAM Tanite Mills ® gross, $14.40....25@33%% 


Japanned Clothes Line. 
Japanned Screw. ‘ 
Japanned Side...... -TOXLOX1LOG 
Stowell’sCeiling or End, ‘Anti-Friction 60% 
Stowell’s Dumb Walter, Anti-Friction . 













60&10% 
Stowell’s Electric Light ovees un 
Stowell’s Side, Anti-Friction.....__... 60% 
Sash (Auger Mortise): 
Common Sense, 144 in., ® doz., 18¢; | 
2 in., 20¢. 
Empire........-. .- 194 1n., 17¢; 2 in., see 
ee ..184in., 15¢; 2in., 17 
Ideal No, 1 ° 13g in.. ® doz., 182 
Improved.. & in., 17¢: 2in., 19¢ 
Niagara.... % in., 16¢; 2'n. 19¢ | 
N was 15¢; 2in.. 10¢ 
1 . 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
1 


_ 18¢: 2in., 20¢ | 
locks. 


Pumps— 
Cistern. pss sunnecsessonnceosMONOes 
Pitcher Spout.......... sae ae 
Pump Leathers, all sizes. gro. $6.00 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail. rate scons 


+ lint & Waliing’s Pitener Spout . 


Myer’s Pumps. low list . AOS 

Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm Non- 
chokable, B. & L. Block Co.......... 20% 
Punches— 


Revolving (4 tubes)...doz. $3. 50@S. 75 
Saddlers’ or Drive. good..doz 65@70c 


Spring, good quality.......$1.70@1 80 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive. cones 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check..........+.+- 55% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring........... O&5% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Springfleld Socket. .65% 
noes Hollow Punches...........+++ 45% 
ra Solid Punches... ..........+++ 554 
ae Leach’s Pat.. Soe 
Sheet Screw. a. & 5 nite. Co é oie 50% 
s ollow, F., O. .rccece 
Tinner AO 
Tinners’ Solid, Pes Ss. & W. ms ¥ doz., 
Te” ae copansnséecscentionsgansecessaee 


Rai 


Barn Door, &c.— 


Barn Door, Light..In. % % 
€. nceucencncennene Gee Py 76 


100 fee 
B. D., for N. E. Hangers: 
Small. Med. Yr 
100 feet......2..8200 2.50 


Sliding Door. Bronzed Wr't wan 


Sliding Door, Iron Painted. shewe | 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass. 1% 


Gls 56s onuwnescecsstetass Ib. 36c. —" 
Cronk’s Deahie Braced Steel Rail, 

EE IR Ra le Ee DR 
Lanes’ O. N. T., # 100 ou % inch ase 
Lanes’ Standard, # 100 ceces ae 
MckKinney’s None hue ft. 23¢¢ | 
McKinney’s Standard... ........ # ft. 3ig¢ 
Moore’s, Wr't. Bracket, Steel . hers 4 
Btowell’s Steel rn wceuinss 85&10% 


Terry’s Steel Rall ......+. Petiacat ft. 3i4¢ 


Rakes— 
Aug 1, 1899, List: ‘ 

Cast Steel......cccce ceccee COGERES 

Malleable........+ ovccccccccees COMES 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn. ....83.25 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn..... $3.00 

Rasps, Horse— | 
DAeASAM’S . cc cocccccccceresccsccepeesces 75s 
Bletier Bros, .....ccc0ce cocccces 60&108 4 
New.Nicholson Horse Rasp......70&10% 


See also Files. 


Razor Strops— 
See Strops, Razor. 
Reels— 


Fishing— 


Bendiryx Aluminum, German Silver, 
Gold, Bronze, Silver, Kubber, Populo 





and Salmon, Single Action, Mult ply- 

ing ee ie het all sizes......... 2 

ingle Action Series, 103P 

and PN, 202P and PN, 102 PR and 

PRN, 202 PK and PRN, 304 P and 

BN }0804P and PN, 502 and 502N, 
862 and 802N, 02084N, Competitor.50¢ 


Hen«iryx Multiplying and uadru ~ 
Series, 3004N and PN, 4N and | 
2904N ,2004P and PN, 002904PN, oped 
and 0V24N, 5009N and PN...... 40K 10% 
Registers— | 

Jor points on Mississippi River and 


ust: 
Black Japanned........+++0000+-80% 
White Japarnned,....ccsccseceses 2% 
Bronzed Finishes................30% 
Wicleel PRB... 2. cccccce - «S08 10% 
Electro Plated in Brass, &c..s0¢-104 
White Porcelain.................208 
Solid Brass and ge 3 Metai.. "£05 
Wote —Higher are quoted in 
fevreters Surther West. 





Bull Rings— 
¢ 2% 8 Inch. 
Steel......+..81-00 1.10 1.20don. 
Copper.......180 140 1.50dos. 


| Disston Mulay, M''l and Drag. J......0% 


Rivets and Burrs— 


eer evaanvccases LO&10@50% 
Tron or Steel: 
Timmers® .... -ccceccoeccd5@55 C10h 
Miscellaneous .... ......55@55 10% 
Note -—-This price is often shaded by 
jobbers. 
Rivet Sets—See Sets. 


Roasting and Baking 


Pans-—Sce Pans, Roasting and 
Baking. 


Rollers— 
Acme. Stowell’s Anti-Friction ....50&10% 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list. 60810100705 
EN S4X5S 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay...# doz. $1. 00 


Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. and larger. 


+ ee @ hc 
, ae S-inch lb. .. @I4' 
Manila. and 5-16 in. lb. .. @15 c¢ 
Manila, ye Rope, 15 
eee lb @ih ec 
Manila Hay Rope Med’m. b.. @ih c 


Sisal.7-16 in. and larger.lb. .. G10 ¢ 


Bieas ...0- 34-inch. Ib... @10%e 
Sisal.....44 and 5-16 in. ib... @Il ce 
— Hay Rope, 2 to 10 

600s bercesbamsnenenss . @10 c 


Ib. 
opt: Med’m Lath Yarn... 
Cotton Rope: 

Best, \4-in. and larger..lb. 18@14_ ¢ 
Med'm, \4-in. and larger 
lb. 10@12 c 


. @ 9%e 





Com., 4-in. and larger.lb. 8@10 ¢ 
SUES HOME... cccccccccacess lb. .. @534c 
Wire Rope— 
po Ok eRe eee 3024% 

Ropes, Hammock 
Comets BE s. Os, 0.5.5 c0vscececes occ eS S&QE | 
Covert Saddlery Works...........seses 70% 


Rules— 
Boxwood, .75@10€ 108 10@75#10€10 
& 108108 10% 
Ivory . 


Lufkin’s Steel...... eheedonvicesecceu enon 
Lufkin’s Lumber ... «.sseeseessees 508104 
Stanley . & L. Co. 
BI onconeee ceccecceetssecexess 
W5&10K 1 O@BLi0K10& 108i 0s 
Ivory..... - 40&10£10@40& 1081081058 


Saa lrons—See Trons, Sad. 
Sand and Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 
See Paper and Cloth. 
Sash Cords—*“ee Cord, Sash. 
Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash. 


Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fill- 
ers—See Stuffers or Fillers, 
Sausage. 

Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—Sce Se/s, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools. Saw. 
Saws— 

Note.—Extra 5@10% often given on 
Cireulars Cross Cuts, dc. and extra 
5@7% on Hand, Butcher, &c. 

Aticinge’ CircUlaP. ...cccoccccccscccccce- OS 
Atkins’ Rand ...... coccccvccccccccseces OOS 
Atkins’ Cross Cuts ......ccccagecee + 000404 
Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and Drag.........50 
Atkins’ One-Man Saw............. 40&104 
Atkins’ Wood Saws ; --.- 40104 
Atkins’ Hand, Compass, (Rae 40% 


D-sswn virculac Suu aud loserne 


D sston Baad 14 to 144......... 
Disston Crosscuts.........+..++ 
Disston Narrow Crosscuts 








Disston Framed Woodsaws...........35% 
' Disston Wo xdsaw Hilades.......... ++ A0% 
Disston Woo.1saw Rods 


25% 
Dieston Handeaws, Nos, 12, 99, 9, ‘16, 
it § 8) 4A rr ; 
Disston Hand Saws, a 2 "107, idii, 

3, 1, 0, v0, Combination............ 30% 
Disston Com . Keyhole, ae. aa 
Disaton Butcher Saws ane ates... 35% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s.......25&5@30&54 


Peace C —- and Mili. 45&104 
Peace Cross Cuts. list Jan. - 599, 45&10&5< 


Peace Hand, Panel and Ri 25&10&5% 
Richardson’s Circular and Mili.. “a 
Richarcson’s X Cuts, list Jan. 1, '98 
45810856 
Richardson's Hand, &c........ 25&10&54 
Simonds’ Circular Saws........... .... 0 
Simonds’ Crescent Ground Cross Cut 
ha: adit kus OOM be Decne shcbeidaeel 
Simonds’ One-Man Cross Cuts.. 408108 


—— heise Mill, Mulay and Drag 


Ee cahotwsddncensertsiorneced 15@4545¢ 
Hack Saws— 

Dis ston Concave f ades....... ceeeeseeBD% 

Diss on K yetone.......... Be eccocebes = 

Di--ton Hack Saw Frames Fenseeuase 806 

Griffin’s com lete.............50@50&10¢ 

Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... .50@50a1 <¢ 


Star Hack Saws and Blades...... 


. LOB 10B10@L0k 108 10k 108 10% 





% | 


| 





Scale Beams— 
See Beams. Scale. 


Scales— 
Family. Turnbull's 
Hatch. Counter. 

qualit -doz. $19.00@ 19.50 
Hatch. Tea. No. 1é1.. doz. $6.00@6.25 
Union Platform, Plain. ...$2.00@.2.10 
Union Platform. Striped. «$2.15 @2 ? 25 


eo oe SOQDS0E8 10% 
No. 171, good 


Chatilion’s Eureka. ............-cssees 2! 3% 
Chatillon’s Favorite......... .......... 40¢ 
Chatillon’s Grocers’ Trip Scales... || .50¢ 


Pelouze Scales — Family, 
Grocers’ and Postal. .°........... 

“TheStandana” Portables........46@50% 

“TheStariard” R. R. and Wagon. . 60% 
Scrapers— 

Box, 1 Handle .doz $2.00@,2.50 

Box, 2? Handle.. doz. $3.00@/,.00 

Ship, No. 1, doz. ‘3 50; No 2. 

$2.25@2.10 

x Box Scraper (8S. R. “& L. Co.) 


caeecenGGnemann vaustesenewens 408104 
Foor, W. E. Pratt Mfg. Co. 


#doz. si. 1! 5@sl. U5 
Screen Window and Door 
Frames—See Frames. 


Screw Drivers— 
See Drivers, Screw. 


Screws— 


Bench and Hand— 
Bench, Tron, doz. 1 in., $2.L0@2.50; 
14, $°.60@ 2.65: 1%, 33.85@3.50 
Bench. Wood, Beech. 08 $2.00@2.20 
Hand, Wood . 85@404 
Hand, Grand Rapids. paabewen iueienaieenard 35% 


( ‘andy. 
Sa 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rall— | 


in, Common Point, ues Oct. 1, 

65@10@....% 

Coack and Lag, Gimlet Point. list 
Oct. 1. °99, . ae 


Hand Rail, list Jan. ‘& . 82%4b24 


Jack soot 
Be piace seeesees +e DOR 1ORIOS 





40&5@40&10% 
... T0R1LO&1L0% 





Machine 
List Jan. 1, °98. 


’ 


Flat or Round Head, Iron.........50% | 





Flat or Round Head, Brass.......50% 
Set and Cap— 

Set (Iron or Steel) ......... 5@75R5% 
pk FTG. COD ..ccccces cescees OMI0E5% 
Bs TGs OOD vi vis on kccscntces 70Q@70K5% | 
Wood— 

List Nov. 10, 1898. Discounts 
adopted June 28, 99. 

Flat Head, Me vsiaiestnd Saesdece 80% 
Round Head, Iron, ........ec0000.. 754 
Flat Head, Brass.. ‘abies 
Round Head. Brass......... eeneed 12444 
Flat Head, Bronze ...cccccce 000 12468 
Round Head, Bronze..............1 10% 
Drive Screws 8244 


Note.—An extra 5 or 10% is often 
given. 


Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— 
Scythe Snaths— 


See Snaths, Scythe. 


Seeders— 


Raisin— 
| RE TR eeenecees 254304 


Sets— 
Awl and Tool— 

Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 

Wood Hdle., 10 Awls......doz. $2.00 

Wood Hdle., 14 Awls, 6 or = 

doz. 25@2.10 

Aiken's Sets, Awls and Tools 

No. 20, ¥ doz. $10.00. 60& 1L0@B0&10&5 5% 
i, 8 2. ne H dis ..Nds. 1, $12; 2, 


4, 39; 5, $7. . 50% 
Millers ‘alla’ Adj. Tool Hdis, No. : 


$12; No. 4, $12; No. 5, $18. 15&10% 
Stanley s Excelsior : 

No. 1, $7.50; No. 2, $4.00; No. 3, 

i vdericeciveseds 40&10@40&10&5% 
Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison Rakes, Shovel and Hoe.. 
# doz......$9.00 
Nail— 


Round, assorted.......gro. $3 25@$.75 
Octagon...... peeryerae $4 25Q@h.75 
Knurled. Good.. .. 970. $6.00@6.50 
SID, xe recactecesvanvenweses 279% 

Cannon s Diamond Point, F gr. Ph a 
Snell's Corrugated, Cup P 


Snell’s Knurled, Cup Rivavmeses aaras 
Rivet— 

Regular list..... wasweneensceduaneun 
Saw— 


Aiken’s Genuine..... 
Aiken’s Imitation 
Atkin’s Criterion. 

Atkin’s Adjustable. 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cross Cut 





..# doz. $6-3005.00 
. 8 doz. $3.00@3.10 


coccee et GOK, 
doz. 


6.00 
.00 





na ch.. 258 
Hammer, Bemis & Calc Co.’s new Pat.45% 


5OX10% | 


Shaves, Spoke— 


|, See ay doz. $100@1 25 
WM iid vaccine duanens doz, $1.75@2.00 
Railey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.).....50&10% 
Goodell’s, # doz. $9.00...... aeseee 15&10% 
Shears— 
Cast Tron... 7 8 9in 
Beat --£16.00 18.00 20.00 qro. 
Good,..... $13 00 15.00 17 00 gro. 
Cheap.... $9.00 1000 11.00 gro. 
Straight Trimmers, &c.: 
Best quality, —_ «+ TORS @ 708108 
Nickel. ‘BOk5 C608 10% 
Fair qual, Jap.. 808 10@ 808 108 10% 
Nickel...... T5RS@75R10€ 
Tailors’ Shears............ LO@/0d8 10% 





Acme Cast Shears............... 4040854 

- 40@40&5¢ 
ocwud AORLOS 
-70&1 % 


Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears... 
Nationat Cutlerv Co,. Viekei 
National Cutlery Co., En — 
Seymour’s, Jan.. 
Seymour's Nickel. ‘ 
Terpoer’ 8 Tailors’ Shears..... 
w lkinson’s Hedge... 
Wilkinson’s Sheep 


Tinners’ Snips— 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades..20&:10% 
| Malleable Handles, Laid with Steel. 






40% 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, —— 


we 
| Niagara Snips.... 404 
Seymour’s..... @. 606deseneqeserse 40@40&5 


Pruning Shears and Tools— 
Disston’s Combined Pruning; Hook 

and Saw, ® doz, 818.00 25@25&108 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, ® doz. 812.00 

25 G25&104 


John T. Henry Mfg. Company - 
Pruning Shears all grau:s......50&5% 
Orange Shears...... dieéaunenawel 5U0& 40% 
| Grape eeeee 50108 


Tree Fruners.. in 


e 000s coecccee -cccce 75% 
P..S. & W.Co.. -3B814@3314 e108 
IGE Ws veccnecancaad “B0&10&1 O@7T0&54 


Sheaves—Sliding Door— 


Stowell’s Anti-Friction............... 504 

Patent Roller -60& 1L0@ HOR L0RSE 
| Patent Roller Hatfield’ 8. ‘Sargent? 8 list, 

0&LO@S0K10&7E 

.. TOR1LO0@T5E 

BOX 10@80R 10R5E 

| Wrightavilie Hatfield Pattern... .80&10% 


Sliding Shutter— 


Rooting Fe ssiacs piahanamsiua TORLOATS*E 
ty eee eae 60608104 
| Sargent’s list....... ieetpacwns 60Q60&104 


Shells— 


Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shell, Empty : 
First quality. al gaugees.. 6085 
Club, Rival, Climax, 10 and 12° gang 
6585 


sete eeeeeee 








| Paper Shells. Empty : 
Ciub, R'val, Ci'max, 14, 16 an? 20 
gauge ($7.50 list)........... 20810854 
Club, Rival, Climax, 10and12vaue . 
3344K5% 
Acme, Leader, New Rapid, Smoke- 
less, 16,12, 16 and 20 cous Ceberdes 
ie Taam 
Trap ard sete Lined, 10, 12. 6and 
Mick: cvascecenssaus &10&5¢ 
Primrose e lub. B ue Rival Yellow 
Rival, New Climax, 10, 12, 16 and 
gneton Nitro, Repeater, Defianc-. 
10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge............ 


Shells, Loaded — 
Loaded with Black Powder.... 


Loaded with Nitro Powder. ........ 


LOL104 10: 5% 
Ship Tools— 
a ne soils 


Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
Factory Shipments: 
Horse and Mule, per keg.. $3. 50@s. 60 
Burden’s, all sizes........ Sedan 50 
Bryden, Phoenix, Perkins, &c ......3: 
Diamon4 State, Shoenb-rger, Crescent. 


&e. $3,60......6. evecee Ctdedevanpece cack 5% 
Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag... .31.35@1.45 
Drop, up to B, 5-lb, bag iia aibts .30 
Drop, B and larger, 25-lb. bag.... 
$1.60@1.70 
Drop, Band larger, 5-lb bag a5 
Bucks, 25-1D. GAG. 202 socceces $1.60@1.70 
Buck, ab. bag.. eadinewaliannad Be 
Chilled, 2: 5-Lb, bag. ace +  S1.6L@1.7 
Dust Shot, 2 SFO ON vcas cin scee ee 2.00 
Dust Shot, 5-lb, bag........ eek aca? ae 


a and Spades— 


No, 2, Polished, Sq. or Rd. Point, D 
or L Handle: 
Al, Bz. 


1st Grade, 2d Grade. 


Plain Back ... 310.56 $9 60 
Strav Back.. 9.90 900 
Cleveland Pat’ n m, .20 9.30 

D4, 

Sd Grade. 4th Grade. 

Plain Back.... $8.70 $8.10 
Strap Back... 8.10 7.50 
Cleveland Pat'n: 8.40 7.80 


All other sizes add 0c doz. 
Black deduct 30c doz. 
Note.—The above recently advanced 
prices to small retailers are often out by 
jobbers. 
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Shovels and Tongs— 


Brass Head ....... 602 10@60#10#10% Jennings’ Star......... doz. $1.85@1.90 
Fron Head ..ccccces: 60k10@60k10@5% Kiug poeitcnensioan canis ° ee eis “4 2.00 
Sieves and Sifters— | Staples— 

Hunter's Imitation. gro. $11.00@12.00 Barbed Blind........ ...«-- @94c 
Buffalo Metallic, 8S. S. & Co., # gr.: | Electricians’, Association list...... 80% 
14&146 16&18 18&20 | Fence Staples. wen et Barbed 

$10.00 $12.00 $13.20 | Wire. See Trade 
Eclipse...... ..¥ gr. $9.00@ 9.50 Poultry Netting..........-- lb. 5% 
Hunter’s Genuine... ® gr. $12.00@12.50 Grand Grossing Tack Co.'s list....75& On 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour peneate 
5) 
# doz., $2.09........ ae eocscce Steels, Butchers’— 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— DICKS... sosvessseesesseesseesees soos 408 
esh Nested, doz....... 0.75 80 Foster Bros’. : ooektibendassesekun 
- — ~ ‘Nested. I fog oe ‘ ew 2.5. * Hoffmann’ * yous see 
9 CDOIB BTOS. ...c-cccsccrccesssscecesses 
Mesh 24, Nested, doz .  1.00@1.05 Hichole bros. s, list Sept. 1, *64..2..72° 25% 
Sinks— 
Steelyards............... 25@25@1 
Cast Iron— y @ i 
ReaD so céniceieonsvassooer 65@6545% Stocks and Dies— 
Note. 


—The low list is now p generaty 
used, but some jobbers use high 


Wrought Steel-- 


Columbus Galv’d and Enameled. a 
ee me, Psieteds ..ccccceses povcceses 
&@G © -20000 


“1508 


Skeins, iene 


| Tinned Iron 


| Pike Mifg. Co., list °95~96.......... S344% 


Malieable Iron......... pees rs 

Steel... ee | QUsdes 

1.L&B. “Co. Steel. poosceosoosecosoonccss | 
Siates— 

“D” Slates.. 508 10@ 50k 10k 10% 


Unexcelled Noiseless Slates..... 

606 tens@60eké tens& 5% 
pws et -40€10@508 
ouble Slates, ‘add $1 case, net. 


Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 








co. eanghben ache 50@50k5% 
Oovert Mfg. Co.: 
DOTOT .... vesccccescoscercecvesocecess 85 R2% 
High Grade 
Jockey. 
Trojan... RoRSereebocenoncuscenates eeu 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 
| Re ere omvseneee 
CHOWG, ococcvcesceccepssones coceccecces 70% 
Triumph ..... 70% 
W.& E. T. Fitch Co.: 
eer 40&10% 
DREGE. sveseneene pecs sonequneesee 50&5% 
IOTIOREL, wcccene sevevevccscves ... OO&SS 
CUIDSP. . ccc coccrcccece oe 50&10&5% 
Champion. ........+0.000- ..-- 408108 
WERE, anosessccvcsverssctonsoesesne 60&5¢ 
Oe aa ‘ommun ty : 
B01. BteSl. .00.cccccnccsscces 65@65& | 0% 


Solia Sw vel. “5&1 @sA5&1c&10s 
Bargent’s Patent Guarded 


70&10@70&10&10% 
Snaths— 

ON OT Te OT Cee eer Te 
Snips, Tinners’—See Shears 
Soldering lrons— 

See Jrons, Soldering. 
Spoke Trimmers— 
see Trimmers, Spoke 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 





er 508 10@ 60k 10% 
Wa. Rogers M’g. Co............... 502105 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver ......... + eee e 60k 108 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co.: 
18% German Silver... .......+.... ...60¢ 
Rogers’ Silver Metal............. 508108 
Springs— 
Door— 
Gem (Coil)...... eens . 20¢ 
Siar (Coil).. capes nce sae 
Torrey’ 8 Rod, 39 in # doz. $1,101.25 
Warnei’s Na 1, ®@ doz. $1.50; No. 2, 
) eee 55 @d5k10% 


Victor (Coil) - 30&10@60810R5% 
Carriage, Wagon, &c. 


-Blk. Hf Brt. Brt. 


04 in. and wider 


Tested and Temp i tc lb 
Vil Tested and 
Tempered.. 2 6% O%4 hb 
Cliff’s Bolst< ar Springs eal» rer Lh, 
Cliff’s Seat Springs......... 2 pair 55¢ 
ceconmatiede Lewa- 
Enterprise = ..25@303 
Philajelphia No. - x vee. Gee: No. 2. 
SN NE co vmnsccscsnuwnnes acne 
Squares 
Nickel plated - | List May 1. °95.. 
Steel and Jron...' 70 és < 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square an ud T- 
Bevels : 60 100° 10, 70% 
Iron Hal. Try Squares ‘and T-Bevels, 
LO@ 10Q@40L 10a 10% 
ton’s Try Sq. and T-Bevels....60£10% 
interbottomn’s Try and Miter. ,.50&10¢ 
Squeezers - 
Lemon— 
Wo & Comm ym, gro.. No. 0 $5. 
N 1, $¢ 0. 2, $10.00. 
Wo da. Pi wvtrl tg A, + 
eee eaten doz. $2.00@2.75 
Gooa rade...... doz. $3.00@3.50 





doz. 1.26 
Tron, Porcelain Lined doz. eas 50 


Blacksmiths’ erne apenas 


RNG: ccbcnnentesece ese -50% 
G ee n River. : sereeoss sees 
Lightning Screw Fiate......"""""* a 
Litcle Giant. 


Stone— 
Scythe Stones— 


Cleveland Stone Co., list Nov.. 


Oll Stones, &c. 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Hindostan No. 1, ® B...8¢ 
Sand Stone 


"93.3345 


Washita Stone, No. 
Lily White Slips. . 
Rosy Red Sli 





Washita Slips, No. 1 


Arkansas Stono,No. 1,3to5in.$2.89 
Arkansas Stone.No.1 ‘Bretodin 35 aE 


Tanite Mills : 
Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00........ -50@60% 


Stoners— 
Cherry— 


Enterprise...... 


Stops, Bench— 
oe Len 15&10% 
Morrill’s...#® doz., No. 1, $10.00; No. 2. 
$11.00, 40&20% 


Stops, Window— 


Ives’ Patent....... uhausinte — 25258 
NUNNEUIE Uns sccbnsdsonasenscneeteaessensaue 


Stove Boards— 
See Boards, Stove. 


Stove Polish—See Polish,Stove. 


Straps, Box— 


Cary’s Universal ... see++-- 208108 


+8 eases 


Stretchers, Carpet— 


Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 65 
Cast Steel, Polished..... «++ -G0Z. $2.25 
POPNNG cn ccnussccosaveskenncndeee 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Miles’ Challenge, ® doz. $20.. -5O0G50&5% 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., list Jan. 17. °93.. 


25@25&7 
ot pao Specialty Mfg. Co., tist Sars 
B, DE .cccocccecccoccesecccesece eeseeress 


‘Leon, Brads, &c.— 


List Jan. 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks : 
American Blued............-90@10% 


American Tinned.. .--90L108 
American Cut IR creed c 
Swedes Iron Tacks.........+...90@10% 
aay ll Tacks .... 00.0002 S0GBS 


Gimp Tacks., sceecccceccce eI os 
SE Dan cbs vachobisesus kc a 
Trimmers’ Tacks. 





Looking Glass Tacks....... -70% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack.. 
WOE20% | 
Hungarian Nails sg. saa 80415% | 
Common and Pat ent Brads, 7085% 
Trunk and Clout Naiis: | 
PORES LOE 755% | 
POON soca skcisensakvesseccues 7545% 


Miscellaneous— | 


Double Point Tacks........ 90B5 of 
Steel Wire Brads, R. @ E. Go. 
th eae 50810 60% 
Bee also Nails, Wire 
Tanks, Oil— 
Emerald, S. S. & Co.......... soon 
Emerald, S.S. & Co.......... gal. Seno 
ueen C icy 8.8. & Co., — o ceecces 
Queea City 8. S. & Co., 60-gal...... RS 


Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin...L0&10@50@5% 
— Leather. ... 00.02.85 @25H10% 


See ee ceseeseoenes 10% 
EE | Re * Saetos 


Keuffel & Esser Co.,Steel ond Metallic, 
Lower list, 1899 

Lufkin’s Steel........: -..ss.---. 3 

Lufkin’s Metallic . evcces -coocll rH 


Thermometers— 
Be RO vcssncccad 80& 10@80k 1048: 10% 
Ties, Bale—Steel. 
Standard Wire..... ccccece 


Ties, Wali— 
Cleveland, Steel............ # 1000, $10.00 


- 5OR10B5% 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Upset- 
ters, Tire. 


Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco. 


Tools— 

Coopers’— 
INO nncovanccuncteted 20@20&54 
Saw— 
er 40% 
SEE songvecessovbavescucsacwoseee 83348 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps— Game— 
Oneida Pattern....... - AENOUEM 
NO@WROUSS. oc ccccccccccccccccess: 
Hawley & Norton............. éoas ert 
Victor iCnetée, Pattern). TORS 70x10% 
Star (Blake Pattern)........... 652545 
Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes.8@9c 


Mouse, Round or a ee 
doz. $0.85@1.00 
sot | French Rat and Mouse Traps 
enuine): 
No. OT eT ® doz. $15.00 
BUG, Gh, BEEDs se cooeececoncess ® doz. ‘ 
NO. 344, Rat ...ccccccesoes # doz. .50 
IG, G, SERED. cencesenccecs ® doz. a 
WO, GB, MOUS... ..ccvecscess ® doz. 
Schuyler’ 8 Rat Killer, No.1, * gr. $13. 50, 


q 4 # gr. $15. 06 
a 4 p’ Sight, Mouse, No. 1, ® doz. 08 
$1.25; Mole, $6. 
copper $1. 50; Stop Thief, No. 1, 
5; No. 2, $1.50. 


Fly— 


Balloon, oe or Acme.. 


doz. $1 25; gro. $1.50 15.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon 


doz. $1.50 : gro. $17.00 
Trimmers, Spoke— 





India Ry ane. x. and om. 
Balls ye 4 2 BC 

India 8-P' hang Lb. ’ Balls... ..8¢ 

India Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Bails... 


7@7%e 
2.3, 4 and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. Balls. 6%e 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls. ..L5c 
No. 26), Mattress, 44 and %-1b. Bails She 





EN Giies cs ueexatebucis eocees- 5@SKC 
V ises— 
| ee | er 
Bonney’s Saw Vises............... 408105 

Parallel— 

eee ae 40&10% 
Fisher & Norris Double oe, ..-15&10% 
OER PEI LEALEGE 40@40&10% 
Massey’s I ONS Sate eaepacaipin ete: 20@25% 
Massey’s Clincher............. 40@40&109 
Merrill’ D ccccccncccosccsooccocasooessese 20% 
NON n,n cenucnaesace 45£10% 
Parker's : 

Victor.... 

No. 870. 

No. 87. 
Prentiss. 
Sargent’s.. 
Simpson’s ‘Minn opecvesersoccencnd 
Stephens’............+esessseceeeee St@soe 
Toles’ Woodworking.................. 25% 
Be ncassccunesecscnentnd 40&5@40810% 


Saw Filers— 


Bonney’s. Nos. 2 & 3, $15.00... ... 40&10% 
eb 8 D 3 Clamp and Guide, Rau Zz 


$3 
Readin 


U7 Baries... .cccccesccces ecovccecccccccs 60 
187 Series coe cones 60854 
BP een nnenccesasnces ecccesesccccce »40 


12 WD. ...02 oo ee cccccesees 
9 ONE 10.....ceeeeeeeeee 20 


bobobs 


RERP YD KZ. 





.. 11 and larger. .$1. 7 17 
. E., 12 to 20 ........$3.00@. 5 
Wagon Jacks— 

See Jacks, Wagon. 
Ware, Hollow— 


Aluminum— 
8.8. & Co. Reduced List....,. 


———— 


ee 
e & 
ah) 

by By 


soeee 408 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 

Ground 


iithannstine eeuseeu 60@ 6047 4% 

Unground.......... - 65@ 654104 
White Enameled Ware : 

Maslin Kettles 75R1IO@ 75h 10k54 


Boilers and Saucepans. ..55@55@5% 
Tinned Boilers and Saucepans Kaki 
55 @55R52 
See also Pots, Glue. 


Enameled— 


Agate Nick 1 Steel Ware,list July’99.40¢ 
Granite Ware, Uist Jan.’ 1, "94, revised | 









Bonney’s No. 1, ® doz. $3.00; No. 2, OR. DUD... n0-s\0'xunsnsasceponcnad 408 
$4.00 end uality. Agate Nickel ioe Obs 
Douglas’ . ® doz. $9.00..................20% | Second Quality, sravi'+ ............ 
EEE + -avtrencsnensecss enece 20&10% 70&1U@70£10104 
1a ppered Ware, high it 7 
—_ e are, Bt..... seeee 70S 
Trowels Pipmone Ware special list 8 
Disston Brick and Pointing..... ..... 30% Mottle1 Ware, hien list....... 
Disston Pl i dchcsnhagnhesochanene 25% | Never Break Enameled....... 
| a ec Brand and shew - 
is ED, consnepeseons —_ 
Peace’s Plastering........ 25&5< Tea Kettles 
Rose Brick and Piastering. . 3°@30&108 | Galvanized _ Kettles: 
Woodrough&McParlin,Pl’st ring. 254108 ee 8 9 
T ks.W h & Mach....« soe Le 50c 60c 
rucks,Warenouse,ac.— 
teel H 
B. & L. Block Co.’s list................. 40s | Steel Netlew Ware. 
Daisy Stove Sonia. improved pattern Avery band S } Grains T0@70&5 
# doz. $18.00 — kettles 


Tubs, Wash— 





No. 1 2 $s 
Galvanized. por dos. $5.00 550 6.00 
Galv «nized S.S. & Co., with Wringer 
Attachment. Lx doz. No. 10, $6. 
No. 20, $6.75; 


Fete rene eeeee 


Twine— 
Miscellaneous— 

Flax Twine — BC B.| 
No. 9,4 and %-lb. Balls..20c 2h 
No. 12, 44 and ‘o-lb Balls..lic 20¢ 
No. 18, 4 and '2-lb. Balls..14c I7¢ | 
No. 24.4 and ' -lb. aoe--e 17¢ 

36, 4 and '4-lb. Balls léc 


No 
Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb. Balls. 
18@2 0c | 
| Cotton Mope, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lb. to 


Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balis to lb . 
16c 
a 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and 2 
scence nite 0@ 1%e 
p.... $-Ply Hemp, T-2. Balis.. 8 
10@12 





Never Break Ket ms 1 &10% 
Solid Steel § i & Griddles. Tua 7085s 
Solid Steel Kettles............ 60 lus 

&5% 


Silver Plated Hollow— 


| William Rogers Mfg. Co........40&10&5% 


Washboards— 
Solid Zinc : #8 doz 


Crescent, faraily size, bent frame.$3.00 
Red Star, laundry size, stationar 


Double Zinc Surface : 
Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 
SEY PEGRRGIRE. « ov0nseeeccaecececce 
Wilson, family size, bent trame/$a:50 
Single Zinc Surface : 
Naiad protector, family size, om 
back perforated...... — -..0.... 


eaginaw Globe, tector, tainly 
a a wy o 


“venulated 


eee eeeeeeeee 


seed ar tpeness oe 


oh a 


a 


owas watts eos 2 


cabaate 


ee ee ae 
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Washers— 
Leather, Axle— 
ae ese es SOLIOPI 
 " 3 pana’ ee 25% 


Coil: m% 1 1% Inch. 
2c 18c lhe 16c per 100 
Iron or Steel — 
Size bolt.... 5-16 56% 
Washers....$6.00 5.10 8.80 $8.60 $8.40 
In lots less than one keg add 4c per 
 lb., 5-lb. boxes add \c to list. 
NOTE —Jobbers’ panes generally lower 
than manufacturers 
Washer Cutters— 
See Cutters, Washer. 


Washing Machines— 
See Machines, Washing. 


Water Coolers— 
See Coolers, Water. 


Weaners— 
Tyler's New Ha'ter— No.1 ® doz, 8. s; 
No. 2, $3.70; No 3, $4.90; No. 4, 
Tyler’saSafecv—Nos. 1 o4 3. ¥ doz. * 70: 
No. 3, $2.00; No. 4, $2. 


Wedges-— 
Oil Finish.......... eee ld, 2.70@2.85e 





Axe Finish............+-l0. 3,00@3.10c 


Weights, Sash— 


Carloads at factory...... $13.00@20.00 
Less than carloads at factory...... 
$20.0: 122.00 | 
Note —Some Foundries are naming 
higher prices. 


Well Buckets, Galvanized | 


See Pails, Galvanized. 


Wheels Well— 


8in., $175@2.00; 10-in., or 
12-in., $2.75@3.25; lh-in., +. hy 56 


Wire and Wire Goods— 











Comper, list Feb. 26, °96..... paninnne = Bemis & Call’s: 
St l Wire ; Adjustable S............. eeesesace 35458 
se 2 | =a z. > Adjustable 8 Pipe. 
| = bs’ Steel Wire....... $6.00 to tox + 
’ Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. Brigg’s Pattern... sonioe 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. Combination Bright.... .....-.-. 40&58 
Bright WI c 4 eg le a eer oe 
r re oodas— KUPA TLOAVY... ccc rccceesseeeercesvens 
al wore s ~~ Hani wradiaceuclien aaah oe 
re) x r Middsscené cuevessand 
Iron and Brass, list July 1, 1899.... Bindley Automatic 5 oni 
800: 10@3808 108104 | Boardman’s..............-.000-- .33 
SEE EE, Wl a OE Dic cccoscaceese 70@" 70a *s 
Donohue’s Engineer............... 40&10% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— NID cas <ecescunsie cine cetdesnesces One 
SONG tee Ee x¢ehes 70&X10@754% 
Pare rm: robes So andles, 
Galvanized Wire Netting...... SURO Casati casesvrequneues 608108108 


804 DSI0B5% I aaguicenscsdeessies ciassauadaal 


Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft . 
$125@ ...| Wrought Goods— 
: Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17, 
Wire Barb—See lrade Report, | °92....... Sedsevcsseesonass 35@ 35k 108 


Market: Nos. 6 to 16: 
Br. @ ANN ...ce.ceeeee 70¢5@72%% Wire, Rope—See Rope, Wire. Yokes, Neck— 
2 eee Siseuad 65h5@ 674% ~ | Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. ..70¢ 
al ier seseeee S5€5@67%4' Wrenches— Covert Saddlery Works, Neck ror, 
in’ n ist 72% h5@Q75% OTLUCES. 0. cece eecccerccetesesesreseee 
Stone, Br. and Ann’d: Agricultural.........7 TELSE@I5EL LOLS _ 
Nos. 7 Sree 774@772k2148 cg i be A ee ee ¥ co-cee -70% Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows 
Nos. 27 to 36 74H5@I7 47g Coes’ Genuine....,...... RIX 1LOKSK5K3G Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’.. 
Annealed Wire on Spools......., [008 Mechanics’.3314%1 08108585838 208 
. I et nance camientiniabiks sacubied 60% er i 
bok 10@s0e 1 loess Aiken’s Pocket (Bright).......$2.003.20 | _Zine— 
Brass, list Feb. 26,°96.....0...0+++: ‘ sa tannecese 75% 


15% SG ccntiacewianccdétinnccscdanexmec 





Sheet. .ccccsccccesses evecees lb 734c@8e 

















PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS.—Wholesale Prices. 





White Lead, Zinc, &c. 


Lead, Foreign white, in Oll.. .. , TAO 8H 
Lead. American White. in Ol 
Lots of oe > oer peocceee + «@ 8B 
Lots less than 500 B........... .. @ 6% 
—" waite. in oll, nis D> tin “ 
palis, add to keg price......... .. @ 
Lead, White, in oil, 124 BD tin 
pails, add to ke price Scania, /ale @ tl 


Lead, White, in oll, 1 to 5 ® as- 
sorted tins, add to ke price.. ..@ 1 
Lead White, Dry in bblis.. 
Lead. American. Terms: On lota of 50 
lbs. and over, 60 days, or 2% for cash if 


din 15 days from date of invoice. 

Zinc, American, dry....... # D4kK@ 5 
Zinc, Paris, Red Seal......... one on ae 
Zinc, Paris, Green Seal.......... «. S 
Zine, Antwerp, Red Seal... oe 
Zino. Antwerp, Green Sea. morse o° @ 
Zine, V. M. in orc. 

lots of 1 ton and over......... ee en 

lots less than 1 ton.............. @12 
Zinc, V.M. in PoppyOil, poemnan, 

lots of i ton and over........ 10% 


lots of less than 1 ton....... ll 
Discounts.—V. M. French’ Zinc.—Dis- 
counts to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or 
assorted grades, 1%; 25 bblis., 2¢; 50 bbls., 
A fe discount allowed on less than 10 
. lots. 


Dry Colors. 4g 


Black, Carbon..............% B 6 @10 | 
Black, pene. Sune. haneumaieas ou 8 @5 
B k: po ae: enibedenws 5 @10 
Black. I MOET «nccoscocceccsooseses 9 @20 | 
Blue, Celestial......... #@D 5K@ 8 
Blue, Chinese. . : «33 @36 | 
Blue. Prussian ..... -80 @35 
q Tr 







Brown, Vandyke, Amer. 
Brown, Vandyke, 4 


Carmine, No. 40, in a8 a 


-82 
Carmine, No. 40, in > eetthin. 2. 100 


Carmine, No. 40, inounce bot. 2.40 es. 50 ; 
6 


Green, Chrome, ordinary cocoee O 

Green, Chrome, ad G25 
Lead, Red, bbls. And \y bbis... @ 6 
Rid, OMG WARD. asnes-icsonesee ce @ 6% 
Litharge, bbls. ond 4¢ bbls... “<a 
Litharge. Kegs. .........s00-eeeee os @ 6% 
Ocher, Frenc D Washed” sites le 3 246 


Otcher, German Washed... 5 
Ocher, American ... # ton $i0. Pit S Ch 00 
Orange Mineral, English.. #DbY @ Y: 


Orange Mineral, French........ 1034@10! 
Orange Mineral, German...... 9 @ 6 | 
ores e Mineral. American . 7%@ 8 
ndian, English............ . ae 84 
Red Indian, American ........ - 3 @ 3% 
Red, Turkey, En.li h........... el 


Red, Tuscan, English..... @10 
Red, Venetian,Amer., # 1000. ‘80 @1.10 
Red’ Venetian, English. eD....14%@ 8 
~~ ~ eee Burnt and 


Sienna, Teel, Raw, Powd....... 24%@ 5 
Sienna, American, a 14@ 13 
Sienna, American, Burnt and 

. . err # Db 14@ 1 
Talc, French.... .... # 100 ® $1.25 @1.50 
Tale, American. . ..40 @1.10 
Terra Alba, French, ‘@ 100 ® .. 80 @1.00 
| Terra Alba, English eccccesceeGd @1.00 


Terra Alba, American No. 1....%5 @70 
Terra Alba, American No. 2....45 @50 
| Umber, Turkey,Bnt.& Pow.® 2\4@ 3 


Umber, Turkey, Raw & Powd. 2\44@ 3 
ber, Bnt. Amer...........0... 14@ 1% 
os SE Es. .vcccecnace 14@ 1% 

Yellow, Chrome...... .+eee10 @25 


Vermilion. American Lead.....10 @20 
hen) ee Quicksilver, bbis 

cece ges ccecsescsece 00 aie 
| Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags... .. @65 
Vermilion, Quicks’r,sm rpkgs. -. @A9 
Vermilion, English, ‘Import.. .67 @68 


Vermilion, i, 5 @20 

Vermilion Chinese....  ..... 80 @90 
Colors in Oil. 

; Black, Lampblack. Best....... 13 @14 















Black, Lampblack, Common...19 @l11 Linseed, raw Calcutta seed.... .. @60 
Blue, Chinese..... .....0....+.+ § 35 Lard, PrimeCity,present make4l @43 
| Blue, Prussian...... Ex Lard, Extra No. 1.....0.c0. 100.380 @37 
Blue. Ultramarine.............- 12 @i6 pe, A eee LIEN @32 
Brown, OR RRR 8 @13 Cotton-seed, Crude............. 21 @2i 
| Green, Chrome.........+.....0. 8 @i4 , Cotton-seed, Summer Yellow, 
oS Rea 20 @24 PFIMO....-. 0. sees essen eeee se 26 @2036 
Sienna, Sai dabedsmadeausntae 8 @l13 | | cotton: seed Summer Yellow. 
| Slenna, Burnt.......++ceccccece 8 @ls Off Grades. ......000+ 0 +25 @25sg 
Umber, Diath aia ee 8 @12 dO eee: 50 @52 
PG Uc ncccadencccancees 8 @i2 | Sperm, Natural Spring......... -. @.. 
Sperm, Bleached Spring........ .. @.. 
Miscellaneous. is | Sperm, Natural Winter........ 55 @.. 
Barytes, Foreign, # ton....$19.00820.00 | Werte Grate es Winter ...-.-80 @. 
Barytes, Amer. floated..... 18.00420.00 | whale’ Nat val Winter. °° 43 
Barytes, Crude.............. 8.00G10.00 | yy o RASUES NUCP... ss e0e oe @ 
Chalk, in bulk Pion 2150 2.25) hale, Bleached Winter. ....... @45 
Chalk’ in bbls. .....#'100 D 35 wane, Extra Bleached Win... .. @is 
China Clay, English. ‘¥ ton 15. owl? 7.00 peaneeen. a bem Mere teceee 3 O24 
Cobalt, Oxide......8 100 ® 2.009 2.10 | me tg lel oe @* 
Whiting, Common.@ i D 42 | Menhaden, Bleached Winter... .. @?#l 
Whiting’ Gilders di 3 +4 | Reahoten, Extra Bleached... «34 @35 
° neces ; gp _ allow, Western, prime........ @A: 
Whiting. extra Gilders’. 57@ | Cocoanut, ee 5'44@ 5 
Putt | Cocoanut. Cochin. . woes OH@ 8B 
u ° | Cod, Domestic...... -.33 @35 
In barrels and 44 bbls.......... . --@1 7-10 | Cod; Newfoundlan: 33 @49 
Ss: codiivemie tnasisetevetves -- @ i\% Red Elaine... 28 @30 
SM OED ctecsccacectecestcnedé se @ 314 Red Saponifie # Dm 4440 446 


In Dladders...........0..00s « ss QRNG , Bcc. ack ‘gal. .. @27 








SL RES ie . O23 
Spirits Turpentia ne. | Olive, Italfan, bbis....0 0.2227. 52 @57 
In Southern bbis.... .......... + a53\¢¢ | Neatsfoot, prime. ......0.0...°..45 @50 
In machine SDS ....0.....2.. -. @54 ¢| Palm, prime, Lagos. ./."... BD 540 54 
Clue. 
fom Sees... -@B13 @15 Mineral Oils. 
abinet...... --13 G16 
Medium Wiiite te ae | te Mace 
ptra White ‘i$ @25 | Black, 29 gravity, idcold test. ate 
coh oressers m @25 | Black, summer...............- Tq 7 
TISN. .....44--eeeeeersee @l5 Cylinder, light fitered.. ee acais . 133@16 
« | Cylinder, dark filter « 33 1 
Animal, Fish and Vege Paraffine, 23'44@24 gravity..... one 
table Oils. Paraffine, 25 gravity........... 8! 
Linseed, cits: + tee # gal.42 @43 Paraffine, 28 gravity........... 74@ 
Linseed, City, boiled...........- 44 @45 Paraffine, red, No. i Sedepaadads 9 @9 
Linseed. Sta @ aud West’n,raw .. 1938 In small lots ¢¢ advance. 
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INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


UNITED STATES AND BRITISH AMERICA. 
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Two Dollar Edition, large number First and THirp THuRspDAys of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 2.00 « 
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$2.40 
9.00 
21.00 


Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Baren Streets, 
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Forrest Building, 117 119 South Fourth Street, - - 
Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Avenue, : ‘ 
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Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 
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THOMAS Hopson, Manager. 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


OCTOBER 18, 1899. 


The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which lar,» lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere In our weekly market report. 





IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar Iron from Store— 
Common Iron: Duty, Round,0.6¢ # B; Square,0.8¢ ® B 
1 to 1% in. round and square 2 5 
1% to 4 in. x 3 to 1 in -} ¥ ® 2.50@2.60¢ 
Refined Iron . : 
lto 1% in. round and square....... 29 80a@2.7 
14 to 4in. x 3% to Lin.. # & 2.60@2.70¢ 
1% to 4in. x 4 to 5-16. en 2 80@2.90¢ 
Rods—i¢ and 11-16 round and square.# Bb 2.50@2 90¢ 
Cis # & 
in. and larger 
8 to sig ax 3 . - ee 
to3in. x n : 
4g to 284 in. x 3-16 in —_ thicker...... ornnees 3.1 
14 in. x 3 16 in 


tt 

oo 
MMMM SS 
ONS Sek) 
rr So 


Lal 
- Pores 


— FD 
i 


1% to BOE IM... .ccccecccccces ° 
8 in, and l-rger 
Beams. 
foanaels cm 
Bands—1}¢ to 6 x 8-16 to No.8 
“ Burden’s Best” Iron, base pr lee... 
Burdens “H. B. & S. Lron, base 
rice 
Tister”’ 


eD 


° . a Y 40¢ 
Norw ay Bars.. 3.80 @ 4.30¢ 
Norway Sbapes 4.30 @ 4.80¢ 


Merchant Steel from Store— 


per Bb 
Open Hearth and Bessemer Machinery ...3.00 to 3 L0¢ 
ue Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe $3.25@3.50¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in smali lots..... 8 ¢ 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base _ in 
small lots. a 6 


Soft ‘Steel ‘Sheets— 
3¢ inch. o-ccece B.00¢ | No. 
2-16 inch. weee 3.406 | No. 
cocuccneenes BS TO 
No. * emer 3.30¢ | No. 
8.35¢ | No. 
Sheet Iran from 
Black. 
Common 
American. 
8.45 


R. G. Cleaned 
Amnerseee. 

Nos. 10 to 16...000.- _ 3.45¢ 

Nos. 17 to 21....00-+0- eeccece 

Nos. 22 to 24 

Nos. 25 and 26 


Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russ a, according to assort- 
ment badd acecbenesidnebeosborsnconenesee es RD 10K%e 
Patent P lanished. # D A, O3¢; B, 83(¢, net. 
Patent Planished Sheet Steel # D 


Galvanized. 


= 


ARASH AHAES 


Nos. 10 to 16 
—_ 17 to 21 


ea 
6744@70% of 


veeseIse 


Nee eee rt me ® 


Se in. 1¢ ® ® higher. 


Foreign Steet from Store— 
Best Cast as 
Extra Cast...... 
BSwaged, C ast. 
Best Double Shear 
Blister, lst quality 
German Steel, Best 
2 i quality 
3d qui ality = 
Shee t Cast Steel, Ist t qui ality. 
2d quality 
Sd quality 
R. Mushet’s ” 


8: posses eEyEsUEIeY 


Spec ial’ 

‘Annealed 
= ee ‘Titanic’ 
Hobson's Choice XX E xtra Best 
Jessop Se a Hardening 
Seamans’ “ Nelson” Steel 
Hobson Self-Hardening 


METALS— 
Tin 


Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. 
Banca, Pigs 
Straits, Pigs 
Straits in Kars 


ASARASRAKBSSSSSHKHSAKEAR 


Free. 


Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal 
Calland Grade: 

IC, 14 & BO, ..ccccvcccvcccvccccccccccccces cocccecces $7.50 
IX, 14 x 20 
Melyn Grade: 
IC,14x2 
IX, 14 x2 
Allaw: ay Grat 


American Coke Piates—Beasemer— 


| Nos.... 


Sheet and Bolt— 


February 2. 1899. 
rices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet 20 x 6 


25 to 
8 
Lighter than 8 oz. 


18% Ib. 


go Ib. 


Not wider than 


8 oz. and 9 oz. 
6% to 7% Ib. 


16 02. to 24 o2. 
7% to 9% Ib. 


And longer than 
30 x Goa 
32 oz. to 6402 
24 oz. to 32 oz. 133 
12% to 

ro oz. and 4 oz. 


64 oz. & ove 


4 224 29%4 
72 leat, 2244 22 3 
9) 2a aaly 2a! 
22'4\22 
22} |22 
22 


22) 4 
zal 
2al4 
aa! 
225 


loss 

5235 
2244/23 
22 3 24) 
23/4/2514 
23 3| 23 3 


72 
108 


108 
wider 
than 108 } 




















Bolt Cop: 


r, 44 inch diameter and over, ® B224¢¢ 
Circles, BY 


gments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® DB advance 

over price of Sheet Copper uired to cut them from. 

Coid or Hard Rolled Copper. 1 oz, oa pare foot and 
~ + png 1¢2 s ) ovat ge foregotas 

Cold or Hard k Copper! ighter: than 14 oz. ® 

eauere foat, 2¢ ? y ors e toregoing prices. 

All — "Copper, 26 in. wide and under, 1¢ ® BD 

advance over the price for Cold Rol'ed Conper. 

All Polishe1i Copper, over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® DB advance 

over the prioe fo r Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
l¢ ® D more than Polished Coppar. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats— 
14 oz. to square foot and heavier, ® ® 
12 oz. and up to 14 oz, to — foot, ¥1 b. 
10 oz. and up to 12 oz., *\ ghd 
Lighter than 10 oz 3 
Circles less than 8 in. p TS 2¢ ? D addit on X 
Circles over 13 in. diameter are not class-d as Copper 


Bottoms, 
Copper Wire— 
Hard and Soft Drawn—B. & S, Gauge. 
-0000 to 8 9 and 10 ll and 12 
Kase nv Me ® D adv. 


sooo 18 16 
ye 14¢ ay adv. 


15 
lo¢ l¢ 
17 18 19 ) 
2¢ 234¢ ®@ D adv. 


le 2'\4¢ 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 


Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ordered. 
Feb. 6, 


Nos.. 


NOS. ccocess 


1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 


tubs’ 
wo 4 7-164 9-16 % 
31 
3n 
31 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
3 6 
41 
44 » 39 
46 45 40 
49 343 


q-11 we] evcene | 33 
12 | : 37| 35 (33 
13 , 2 35 (33 
4 35 (33 
1s 3 33 

4 


30 


30 
3/32 
4 
30 


Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® DB additional 


ray usee Sizes—Brass 
to I 2 24% 33% 44% 5 Ginch 
Ms 3 28 of 21 21 ‘sf 21 21 21 21 23 25 27 2x¢ee 
Copper, Bronze or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ ® ® additional 
Brazed Brass Tubing. 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Feb. 26 18096 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard. 
Plain Round Tube, %in. up to 2 in.. 
Md 
ot “ 





IC, 14 x 20 $5.30@5.40 
IX, 20 6.254 @6.30 


14 x2 
xx, 14 x 20 7.50@7. 80 | 


American ‘Terne Piates— 
BC, 20 x 28.... 

IX, 20 x 28 

Tin Boiler Plates, “American— 
14 x 26 


ee 50 


Ixx, 
IXxX, | 
IXX, 14 =x 3l...........112 sheets ~ 
Copper— 
Duty: Pig. Bar and Ingot and Old Cepper free | 
Manufactured, 2'e¢ # Ib. 
Ingot— 


BAKO. .....000-ccccccsecoccepercedsccccerscccee oo-+ LO@1OMGE 
Ansonia grade Casting - 1E@1S8ig¢g 


Pi ts 
lg 


Smaller than \ inc h 
3 inch and larger . 
Over 3 inch to 34 ine h, “‘inclusiv 
Over 34 inch 
Bronze and Copper, advance on Brass List, 3 cents. 
Discount from list ¢ 20@2 


Roll and Sheet Brass— 
(Brown @& Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 








Comm. Ou Hie 
Wider t 
“a d imeluding 


ch I Brass in. 
2 


12 | 
To No. 90, i inclusive. 22, 
Nos. 21, 22, 23 and24 23 


Nos, 25 and 26. 
Nos. 27 and 28 . vseseel SS 


in jiu in. 
16) 18) 20; 22) 24 
| 18] 20] 22) 24) 26 
|.27).29).31).33} 

a7 |e : 30.32 


dah. aah. 


23 .36 
.B4).37 
3)}.35)|.38 
36|.39 


‘B113 
-30}.32). ‘Sal: 





Common Hi > Brass. 
Vider t 
and including 


in.| in. 
80 | 82 
38 | 30 32 | 34 
89 | 4248 | 13 
.40 |.43 | 

‘41 1.44 | 4s | Ba 
.42 |.45 1.49 1.58 | 


* Special prices not less than 80 cents. 


Add ‘6¢ # B® additional for each number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 38 inclusive. Discount from List 


Wire in Colls. 


in.| in.jin.{in, 
84 | 36 | 38) 40 
86 | 38 | 40) 


55 J 


= | 28 | 





To No. 20, inclusive . 

Nos. 21, 22, 23 and 24. 
Nos. 25'and 26........ 
Nos. 27 and 28....... 65 |.75) 


38 I: 








List February 26, 1806, 








| Gild’g 

bronze 
and 

copper 


Brown & Shar 


*s gauge 
the stan 


ard. 





All Nos, to No. 10, inclusive. . 
Above No. 10 to No. 16 

No. 17 and No. 18...... eocce 
No. 19 and No. MOcccsseasse 
a 21 


-.|$0.23 
-| 23 


$0.27 
2749 


Coen meee enon eeeeeeeeees 


Cee e ee eeeeteeeeeeee 

Sete eee ee er eeeseee 
See eee eeeeeeeeeerene 
Fee e eee eeeeeteeeeenees 











2.60 








List November 
Spring Wire, 2¢ ® ® advance. 


Spelter— 
In Blocks or Pigs, 1¢ ® B 


Discount, Brass Wire, 10; Copper Wire, NET. 


Duty - 
Western Spelter. 


Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® nb. 
600 ® casks.............844¢| Per B 


Lead. 
Duty: Pl sand Bare and Old, 
Sheets. ‘ Loe # 

American Pig. ° 


244¢ # BD. Plpeant 


Pipe (fuii Jengths), subject to discount 20% 
Pipe cut lengths), subject to discount 20¢ 
Tin Lined Pipe, subject to discount 20¢.. 
Block Tin Pipe, subject to discount 20¢ 
Sheet (full rolls)subject to discount 20¢ . 
Sheet (cut rolls (subject to Sscunt 208. 
Old Lead in exchange, 4¢ # Bb 


ise 
vee BOGE 


see tee 


oo of Solder indicated by private brand vary 
according to composition. 


Antimony— 
hte out ° ib. 


COOKBON. ...00+s0006 
Hailett's. - 


Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ # DB. sewn. Sheets, Barsand Rods. 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingots 
for remelting: 
Small lots 
# D 35¢e 
2 Aluminum (guaranteed to be over 90 ¢ pure), in 
in ots for remelting : 
MEE BOOM. ocec0cceesds sc00se coscceveere Sheswen 


No. 


Aluminum Sheet, B. & 8S. gauge. 50 DB or more. 

Wider than 6-in. 14-in, 24-in. 

And including....... ecvceccccssonceess l4-in, 24-in. 30-in. 
# D>. RR 

Nos. 13 to 19 $0.42 $0.45 

No. 20 44 “47 

No. | 

No. 

No. 3 

No. * 

No. % 

No. % 

No. .48 

Note. —Lots of less than 50 ® 5¢ # ® extra, 

Aluminum Wire, B. & 8S. Gauge. 

Larger than No. ¥.@ B 40¢] No, | 

No. ¥ to No. 10..% B «Oe No. |, en 


Old Metals, 
Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York. 
Heavy COpPper. .....---ecccccccesese © cee eenbeses BIS 
Light and finned Copper..... eerccecces 
Heavy B 
Light Brass..... 
Lead 


Tea Lead 


~— 


teeeee 
TALL AS 


No. 2 Pewter.. 

Tin Plate scrap 
Wrought Scrap [ron............... 
Heavy Cast Scrap.............0. eee ® 
Stove Plate Scrap............ 


si. 
52* 


een 





gross 
Burnt [ron......-+--eesseerees saree gross ton 37 00 








-_ 


